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Universe to the One, inexplicable. Perfection unimpeded 
incapable of producing anything less perfect than itself. 
General reassertion of ethical dualism. Impossibility of 
finding the origin of Evil in the Good. Necessity of 
positing a principle other than the Good to account for 
the presence of Evil in the universe 
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Arrempts to give a definition of Evil are proved by 
history to have little bearing upon the problem which 
Evil presents. Philosophers have found it sufficient 
to take the fact that there is Evil at its face value, 
and that value in all the looseness of its extension. 
They have not worried over our varying uses of the 
word, and the apparent Jack of external connection 
between the facts to which it is applied. They 
have not found it necessary for their purpose either 
to distinguish between sin, imperfection, suffering, 
disappointment, failure, or to exhibit the bond 
of union between them. Crime and colic seem 
irrelevant regarded as facts, yet both instantaneously 
agree in being evil, and may be treated without 
further inquiry as presenting aspects of the same 
problem. In short, the problem of Evil has little 
or no interest in the classification of phenomena and 
the analysis of their common value. Its interest lies 
rather in estimating the metaphysical position and 
significance of such a value in reality, and pays little 


heed to the apparent heterogeneity of the facts that 
1 B 
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possess it. Definitions of a sort we shall find, to be 
sure, in plenty, but their intention is not so much 
to describe the evil phenomena as to explain them. 
We may then, I think, decline with justice to 
be drawn into any discussion of what the peculiar 
quality of an evil fact is. But at the same time it 
will be convenient for the better handling of the 
subject to distinguish roughly between certain of 
the more salient differences that separate one class 
of evil phenomena from another. To this end I have 
adopted the well-known partition of Evil into three 
kinds—metaphysical, physical, and moral, a division 
classic since the time of Leibnitz. A fourth division 
might also be added to include the question of the 
discrepancy between reward and merit, which always 
proves so fundamental and insistent an aspect of 
our problem. I may, however, have departed some- 
what from Leibnitz’s understanding of the terms in 
my use of them. The expression “metaphysical evil” 
I have employed to express that a priori dissatis- 
faction with the mere fact of the finite, quite apart 
from any a posteriori valuation of it, which is 
characteristic of so much mystic thought. The 
world from this point of view is evil for no other 
reason than that it is a world; the individual 
imperfect because he is himself and not another, one 
fact among many and not the only fact. Perfection 
can be attained only by transcending all finite and 
particular experience, both the manifold of sense 
and the manifold of discursive thought, and in 
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one’s self wholly becoming the one whole ineffable 
Reality. So-called finite goods and perfections are 
illusions, preferable only to finite evils because by 
pursuit of them one sooner escapes from them. The 
mere existence of the universe, then, is sufficient to 
damn it. The world, inasmuch as it exists, is already 
evil, and of this metaphysical evil physical and 
moral evil are natural symptoms. 

“ Physical evil” I have used to express the fact 
that there is suffering in the world. The universe 
does not all pull together. One part in its behaviour 
conflicts with another. There is constant struggle 
between the different forms of existence, involving 
mutilation and destruction of one part by another. 
In this fact of conflict and destruction there is, of 
course, no intrinsic evil. Each occurrence in the 
flux has its sufficient reason, is perfectly natural, 
and therefore “naturally” perfect. But in the case 
of living and sentient beings, the cosmic friction 
stunts organic development and inflicts pain. Thus, 
to set aside for the moment the other animals, man 
finds his environment recalcitrant to his purpose, 
his will thwarted by a thousand stubborn physical 
facts. His existence and happiness are in continual 
jeopardy. He is subject to disease and calamity 
and untimely death; in a word, to ill-treatment at 
the hands of Nature, against which his shrewdest 
measures, defensive and offensive, are as yet unable 
to protect him. 

As physical evil means the conflict of human 
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interest with natural processes, so the term “moral 
evil” has been used to express the conflict of one 
human interest with another. It will be noted at 
once that I have thus covered by the term much 
more than the mere phenomenon of sin, expressing 
by it, indeed, the whole complex human situation of 
which sin is but a symptom. For sin, I take it, 
means, broadly defined, the performance of an act 
which we know at the time to be wrong. It is the 
failure to conform to an ideal to which we know we 
ought to conform. I have no intention here of 
entering upon a discussion of what we mean by 
“wrong” or by “ ought,” nor yet to touch upon the 
idea of free will and moral responsibility suggested 
by the term “sin.” I would merely point out that 
these ideas, the distinctions between “right” and 
* wrong” and “ought” and “is,” and the conscious- 
ness of a choice between good and evil, all point to 
a condition of human life in which the real root 
of sin and the foundation of all moral evil are to 
be found. 

This condition is primarily exemplified in the 
case of any single human will detached for purpose 
of analysis from its social relation. Supposing that 
there were only one man in the world, he would still 
find himself confronted with a situation which might 
almost be described as ethical. He would find 
himself so constituted that it would be impossible 
for him to develop all his interests and gratify all 
his desires. His will would be to some extent self- 
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contradictory and in need of systematization. He 
would have to choose among a variety of possible 
purposes and satisfactions. To attain one good he 
would be obliged to renounce another. He would 
be what he is, in a word, only by the sacrifice of 
the many other rich and living selves he might have 
been. 

If now we restore him to his social environment, 
the situation becomes more complex and more un- 
satisfactory. Not only is his will not at one with 
itself, but it also conflicts to some degree with the 
wills of his fellows. His self-expression interferes 
with that of his neighbour. Good clashes with 
good, ideal with ideal. And the outer conformity 
of his purpose with the general social purpose in- 
volves sacrifice and renunciation of possible goods 
to a far greater extent than does its inner con- 
sistency with itself. 

This, then, is the moral problem—first, to pro- 
portion the interests of any one individual in order 
that they may group themselves in self-consistent 
unity, and secondly, so to proportion them that 
this unity may express a purpose accordant with 
the conceived ideal harmony of all wills. It is in 
the deliberate shirking of the solution that our 
faults consist, in the failure to hit upon it that 
those imperfections lie which are misfortunes rather 
in our moral relations. 

But the morally evil character of our world rests 
ultimately not upon our faulty handling of the 
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problem, nor upon the difficulty of satisfactorily 
solving it, but upon the fact that it exists at all. 
For however satisfactory a solution of it we may 
appear to have attained, and however harmonious 
a society be the result, they have been attained only 
at great cost. The moral victory is won only by 
a pitiful carnage of possible and a priori innocent 
satisfactions. The irony of the ethical situation 
lies in the fact that each sin refrained from, as each 
sin committed, means the loss of a real good. A 
possible satisfaction has been foregone. The moral is 
really no less “ red in tooth and claw ” than the natural 
world. It is as wanton in its suppression of values 
as is the physical order in its destruction of facts. 

Could we believe that the rejected goods were 
only counterfeit, could we believe that the selves 
to which we must die were not worth living for, 
optimism would not be so difficult. But we cannot. 
Vistas of rich and happy experience, as real and 
possible as the good we follow, open out before us 
every day; and from them the limitations of our 
natures alone force us to turn away. 

The fulfilment of our final, circumscribed purpose 
cannot alter the fact that other purposes have been 
lost in the attainment, or discount the “might have 
beens,” any more than the happy issue of the meta- 
physical world-process can conceal, though it may 
atone for, the immense waste of good by which the 
successful dénouement has been brought to pass. We 
may rise upon the stepping-stones of our dead selves 
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to higher things, but those selves are none the less 
dead, and with them have been for ever eliminated 
from the universe capacities of full and satisfying 
life, for the loss of which Reality is, absolutely speak- 
ing, so much the poorer. In short, more interests 
exist than can co-exist in harmony, there is a greater 
potentiality of good than can be actualized. 

It is here, and in the consequent struggle between 
interests and goods, that the real secret of Evil lies. 
The fact that we are so cramped in the pursuit of the 
good both by the inner constitution of our nature and 
the outer conditions of our life that we must choose 
and forgo, renouncing vast fields of experience in 
order that others may be developed, marks more 
profoundly the existence of moral imperfection than 
do the sin and suffering which result therefrom. It 
is worse from the point of view of the problem of 
Evil that there should be some things which we 
ought not to do, than that we should do them. 

I do not mean by this to advocate pessimism or 
to apologize for sin. The moral obligation is im- 
perative if human happiness is to be attained. 
Virtue is a sine qua non of the realization of the 
sovereign Good. And the sacrifices it necessitates 
do not in point of fact wholly impoverish our 
nature. We can sufficiently develop enough 
interests, sufficiently fulfil enough purposes, suffi- 
ciently actualize enough possibilities of good to 
realize a full and happy life, harmonious with the 
social ideal. Physiologically, moreover, the fact 
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of life would seem to justify its own existence. 
Even the poorest and most repressed lives yield 
enough happiness to make them, if not positively 
valuable, at least tolerable, and thus to secure their 
own continuance. 

Nor, I think, are we forced to so great a measure 
of theoretic pessimism as might at first seem pressed 
upon us. A facile and unmitigated optimism is 
indeed scarcely tenable. In practice we have either 
to whitewash the truth to keep it sweet and clean, or 
to hush it up. Only when many of its features have 
been veiled and painted is its face the face of God 
for us. So, too, in philosophic theory it is a 
Procrustean system that fits the true to the measure 
of the beautiful and the good, or the morally desir- 
able to the measure of the real. For it is hard 
to see how, if untortured, the yearning after the 
Beatific Vision can find its satisfaction in any vision of 
the totality of existence, even though it be seen under 
all the grandeur of “the aspect of eternity.” That 
features of the world have been found evil and ugly 
is part and parcel of the eternal truth about the 

\world. The fact is not irrational. It is neither 
contradictory nor inexplicable. It takes its place 
along with other facts in the causal nexus. But it 
conclusively thwarts, as it seems to me, the effort to 
find in Reality, absolutely considered, an object in 
which the demands for aesthetic and moral as well 
as for logical and “natural” perfection shall find 
their satisfaction and their peace. Otherwise, indeed, 
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the fact must knock logic as well as morals on the 
head. For it satisfies no sense save that of humour 
to proclaim it to be part of the beauty of the world 
that we find it ugly, part of its goodness that we 
find it evil. 

The truth, however, that the totality of existence 
is imperfect, need only slightly, if at all, mar what 
I will call, in contradistinction to the absolute, the 
ultimate goodness of the world. This point is 
perhaps best raised and brought home in the form 
in which it has engaged the attention of theology. 
The redeemed, perfected soul in Paradise must be 
absolutely happy. Otherwise it would not be in 
Paradise, but in Purgatory. Other exigencies of 
the doctrine of immortality, however, demand that 
at the same time the soul should remember its 
earthly and imperfect past. But must this not 
involve a contradiction? Will not the soul’s bliss 
in the Beatific Vision be necessarily alloyed by this 
knowledge ? 

- The Church answers this question by appealing 
to the cleansing power of the divine grace. The 
sense of the divine forgiveness wipes out the sense 
of sin. Knowledge of the past remains, to be sure ; 
knowledge, if you will, that the past has been sinful, 
but sorrow and repentance have disappeared in the 
feeling that the past has been atoned for and 
pardoned in God’s eyes, and that the soul is now 
pure and at one with the divine will. As Folco 
tells Dante : 
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Non pero qui si pente, ma si ride, 
Non della colpa, ch’ a mente non torna, 
Ma del valore ch’ ordin6 e provide.1 


It may be, of course, that this view in ultimate 
analysis is untenable, and that it is unthinkable that 
memory of past evil should not to some degree chill 
delight in present good. In that case, unless with 
the mystics we frankly abandon the satisfaction of 
the scientific interest as a factor in happiness, the 
world is not only absolutely imperfect but ultimately 
imperfect as well. Still our interests as they stand 
display characteristics which tend to justify the 
theological contention in some measure at least, and 
to suggest that the clouding of perfection by the 
inclusion within it of memory or knowledge of im- 
perfection would be almost negligible. 

Take, in the first place, the moral and aesthetic 
aspirations—the demands of our nature for a 
righteous and beautiful world. These are interests 
whose direct dealings are with the present. It is 
their aim to find or to create immediate experience 
of a quality in which they can rest content. That 
experience once attained, the process by which it 
has been reached no longer matters to them. Their 
only concern is with the fruition of value, and 
the value is independent of the character of the 
soil in which it has been grown. Our aspiration 
for beauty, for instance, would be satisfied were the 
world suddenly to turn beautiful. Our eye would 

1 Paradiso, ix. 103-105. 
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not be pained by the knowledge that heretofore 
there had been ugliness in existence. So, too, in the 
course of moral progress, the failing that has been 
overcome becomes unimportant, as far as the estima- 
tion of present value is concerned. We judge of a 
man’s worth by what he is here and now, not by 
what he has been. ‘The fact that he has fought and 
conquered is enough. And in the inner experience of 
the struggling individual, whether he represent it 
to himself in religious or in merely ethical terms, 
the theological contention is amply justified. The 
sense of having made good wipes away the stain of 
having been evil. The sin repented of and the weak- 
ness overcome no longer detract from our self-respect. 
In the sight of the moral ideal they are forgiven 
and obliterated. Though they were as scarlet they 
are washed white as snow. It is not merely that 
they are whitewashed, but that, as far as the re- 
generate experience is concerned, they are removed. 
Under the aspect of eternity, indeed, they still 
exist, and must be reckoned as part of the truth 
about the world, but in estimating the ultimate 
value of the world, or the value of the world at any 
one moment sub specie boni, they have no being. 
The waters of Eunoé—forgetfulness of evil and 
remembrance of good only—of which Dante tells 
us, do not run on the summit of Purgatory alone, 
their streams overflow to sweeten and refresh the 
daily life of every human soul. 

At the basis of this moral and religious experi- 
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ence perhaps lies the psychological commonplace 
that recollection of past evil is often not itself an 
evil thing. Forsan et haec, we may murmur of 
much that at the moment appears intolerable. 
There is some kindly alchemy of our nature which 
distils most of our memories nearly clear of sadness. 
When we recall past suffering, we recall, as a rule, 
merely the fact that we have suffered, not what we 
have suffered. The pain of illness, the grief at loss 
have faded. And even if the fact still rings with 
value the resonance is deadened and remote. 

I would suggest, too, in passing, that the same 
psychological commonplace may account for our 
ability to oppose a “scientific” interest in things to 
our moral and aesthetic attitudes towardsthem, to view 
the world dispassionately without regard to the reac- 
tion their immediate presence tends to provoke, and to 
think them rational at the same time that we feel them 
to be evil. Had memory not this happy character- 
istic, were the past as vibrant with immediate value 
as the present, one might well question whether the 
principle of sufficient reason could ever have rid 
itself of moral and aesthetic predispositions. Only 
from the “immortal calm” of a past on which all 
the storms of value have subsided, could we perhaps 
get some hint of the true nature of those silent 
currents which bear all the toss and tempest of the 
present on their surface. However that may be, 
our interest in the past is almost entirely historical 
and scientific. And the scientific interest in knowing 
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the truth finds, as the wise Parmenides found, nothing 
evil and nothing base, and does not despise what 
according to the standards of morals and aesthetics 
are the meanest things. 

Considerations such as these—the absorption of 
the moral and aesthetic interests in immediate 
experience and that happy heedlessness of the past 
if only the present be good, the self-expurgation of 
memory, and the indifference of the scientific interest 
in knowing the truth to the moral values and bear- 
ings of things—would seem to justify, to some extent 
at least, an optimistic outlook as to the perfectibility 
of the world. Whether on other grounds the vision 
of perfection may not have to be regarded as an 
ideal limit continually approached but never attained, 
is a point which it does not fall within our province 
to discuss. Indeed we have already strayed too 
far from our subject. 

To return, however, from our digression: we 
have, after dealing with moral evil, to give our 
attention to a phenomenon in which moral and 
physical evil are brought into direct relation with 
one another—I mean the apparent injustice with 
which Nature apportions reward to merit. Of 
all the questions connected with our problem, 
this perhaps is the most urgent. If physical evil 
always followed upon wrong- doing, the entire 
problem would be simplified, though by no means 
solved. Physical evil might then be explained as 
the due wages of sin, though the fact of sin would 
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still challenge us. But unfortunately for theology 
and philosophy there is apparently no such causal 
connection. The innocent are often the most 
roughly, the guilty the most tenderly handled by 
Nature. The best that can be said of her in this 
respect is that she is impartial in her dealings, and 
apparently indifferent to moral considerations— 
unmoral, though not immoral. 

Such are the main aspects into which the 
problem of Evil may be resolved for purposes of 
discussion. They are sufficient to show how im- 
portant and intimate the question is to all reflective 
thought. Yet one may perhaps ask at this 
point, “ Where is the problem?” How is it that 
these facts that we have been discussing constitute 
a problem in any wise different or separate from the 
problem presented by the existence of any facts at 
all? Why should we metaphysically worry over 
the Evil that there is in the world? Why should 
we expect the world to be other than it is? 

In truth, the problem of Evil viewed from one 
point of view is thoroughly sophisticated, and pre- 
supposes not only an articulate feeling for, and a 
reasoned discontent with, the faultiness of our 
world as we find it, but also much theological 
and ethical meditation, and a clear vision of the 
ideal. Perfection must have been begotten by the 
will, and conceived by the imagination, before our 
perpetual miscarriage can mean more than dumb 
physical suffering, and attain cosmic and meta- 
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physical significance. We must explicitly desire our 
world to be better before we wonder why of itself 
it is not so. 

Yet at the same time the problem may also be 
regarded as among the oldest—perhaps, indeed, the 
foundation of all the questionings which haunt the 
human mind. It is the evil aspects of life which 
are the first to challenge the resources of our 
nature. Life we take for granted and accept the 
provision Nature has made for it with little comment 
or thanks. The satisfactory calls for no explanation. 
Like the gold piece, it is received at its face value 
everywhere, with no scrutiny of the date and place 
of its issue, and no demand for the promise of future 
redemption. Indeed, speculation itself is in a sense 
a mark of imperfection. However wide of the 
mark it may fly in the end, it is aimed in the 
beginning with practical intent. Primarily we do 
not live in order to reason, but we have to reason 
in order to live. The exercise of reason, it is true, 
like that of any other healthy function, is in part 
its own reward; but its explanation in point of 
origin and, to a large extent, of purpose, is to be 
found in the life and well-being it helps to attain 
and sustain. Reason is as much a tool as hand 
or tooth or claw, and more; and its function of 
collation, comparison, subsumption, and. inference, 
is our most efficient means of adaptation and self- 
preservation. By its help we are building out of 
chaotic experience an orderly world such as may 
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be a secure and commodious dwelling for ourselves 
and a fitting habitation for our ideals. Fehr 
qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. For such know- 
ledge enables him the more surely and easily to 
foresee, to prepare for, and to direct the future to 
good purpose. 

In science the practical nature of speculation is 
readily seen. Science frankly confesses that her 
effort to understand and formulate the world is 
originally inspired by a solicitude for our safety 
and happiness. Her interest may have grown, 
indeed, to include investigation for its own sake, 
but the direction of that interest is still in the 
main practical and productive of practical results. 
And the popular denunciation of philosophy as 
useless has for argument not that her ideal is 
worthless, but that it cannot be attained. There 
is no one, I think, who would not admit the 
advantage of knowing absolute truth if we could. 
The objection is that we cannot. 

If, then, speculation be essentially practical, 
evolved like any other function by the exigencies 
of the occasion for the sake of coping with them, 
its operation would cease to be important as 
soon as perfect and permanent adjustment of the 
organism to its environment was secured. For a 
perfect world we should require no justifications. 
It would be irrelevant and superfluous to seek 
behind or beyond its existence for its explanation. 
The well in which its truth dwelt would be so 
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transparent that one need look no further than 
the surface to see the bottom. From moment to 
moment the mere fact of its existence and the per- 
fection of its appearance could completely absorb 
all thought and pacify all thinking. 

But where Nature fails or foils us we are startled. 
Our instincts are found to be inadequate in their 
guidance and adjustment. The fact of life cannot be 
taken for granted, or its provisions for happiness 
accepted as a birthright. Consciousness, instead of 
coming into that estate of joyous contemplation and 
free and harmonious activity to which it feels itself 
the heir, is obliged to make a living. It must stand 
over instinct ; it must direct, stimulate, and restrain 
activity. It is this aspect of its life that provokes 
it to discursive and speculative thought. It is the 
evil facts that set it its first problem and of which it 
first seeks the causes, if by knowledge thereof it may 
provide against them in the future. The crudest of 
fetish and devil worship is in its way an answer to 
our problem. For the assumption of unfriendly 
beings at work in Nature is an induction from, and an 
explanation of, the facts which are problematic. And, 
finally, as its grasp ‘of its immediate facts becomes 
wider and more and more complicated with other 
ranges of experience, and as its vision of their signifi- 
cance and their implication with the rest of the 
world-order grows more clear, this speculation towhich 
the existence of Evil gives rise, not only formulates 


its own problems more adequately and offers to 
Cc 
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them more profound solutions, but raises as well 
other problems of science and philosophy. 

It is with these more profound solutions, naturally, 
that philosophy is most concerned and we shall have 
most todo. Generally the problem is directly raised 
in connection with the problem of the existence of 
God ; always after the first animistic explanation of 
the world has been outgrown, it bears some latent 
reference thereto. The conclusion, it is true, to 
which a study of it may force us, may be an 
atheistic interpretation of the world; but we can 
never reach that conclusion wholly innocent of some 
consideration of the possibility of the existence of a 
deity. 

Indeed, the problem of Evil in its most popular 
significance, and in that with which we have to deal 
with it in Plotinus, is the problem of reconciling 
the hypothesis of a good and beneficent deity with 
existence of an apparently evil and imperfect world. 
Or, since omnipotence is commonly regarded as a 
necessary attribute of divinity, it asks how God 
can be at once omnipotent and entirely good. 
For, given the conjunction of the premises in 
question, we are entitled a priori to infer a perfect 
world in which there is no appearance of evil what- 
soever. But the apparent result is quite other than 
the logical conclusion to be drawn from the premises. 
The world which we find, far from being the blame- 
less order we should expect, is a world in which there 
is every appearance of evil and imperfection. How 
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then does all-powerful beneficence tolerate, much 
less create it? Create, I say, because goodness un- 
opposed, as the assertion of its omnipotence implies, 
could bring into being no other than a perfect 
universe, if it is to be true to itself and to our 
definition of it; tolerate, because the divine benefi- 
cence must imply at the very least a dissatisfaction 
with what is, as profound, and a desire for what 
ought to be, as keen, as our own, while its omnipo- 
tence signifies the non-existence for it of those 
limitations in power which alone seem to hinder us 
from realizing our ideal of a happy and perfect 
order. Confronted, then, with the discrepancy 
between the conclusion to which our premises en- 
title us, and that to which the facts force us, we 
return to examine and question the premises. Have 
we been right in assuming them, and, if so, how 
are we to explain the apparent illogicality of the 
conclusion ? 

From this return one of four possible trains 
of thought may result. We may reaffirm the 
validity of the premises, and seek to reconcile the 
apparent contradiction between what should be their 
logical conclusion and what appears to be their 
actual outcome. This method of dealing with the 
problem has been popular since the rise of Christi- 
anity. The religious consciousness has always tended 
to unite, and has indeed been justified in uniting to 
a certain extent the natural and moral attributes of 
God as world-power and world-ideal. Both the 
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conception of the efficient and that of the final 
relation of God to the universe have sufficient 
reason in the history of speculation, and these 
natural tendencies Christianity has reinforced, raising 
both ideas to the absolute degree, and declaring 
the Godhead to be absolute goodness and absolute 
power. 

The reconciliation of the two attributes, or what 
amounts in this case to the same thing, of the good- 
ness of God with the imperfection of the world, may 
be attempted in two ways. We may, on the one 
hand, adopt the Christian doctrine of free will and 
an original fall. God, we may say, out of the 
plenitude of goodness and power created a perfect 
world and perfect man. First the angels and then 
man sinned of their own free will, and through no 
fault of their Creator, and by their sin brought Evil 
into the world. The logical conclusion from the 
premises, and the actual outcome would have coin- 
cided, had it not been for the pride of Lucifer and 
the disobedience of Adam. And by the process of 
redemption the world as it is is in part being slowly 
but surely restored to the status of the world as it 
ought to be, and as it wholly would have been had the 
fall not occurred ; till in the end, when the correc- 
tive and redemptive work has been accomplished, 
as much of the world as has not been altogether lost 
shall regain perfection. 

On the other hand, we may deny that there is 
any real discrepancy between the logical and the 
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actual conclusion. The discrepancy is illusory. 
Evil has no real existence gua evil. It is but an 
appearance, a partial aspect, an erroneous opinion, 
a finite point of view. The existence of this illusion 
we may leave unexplained as in many mystic systems ; 
or we may attempt to deduce it from Reality, and 
give it positive foothold in Reality as a misunderstood 
fragment thereof, considering it either as a means 
towards perfection justified and transfigured by the 
end, or as an integral and contributive factor in 
perfection itself. We may “reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
to us,” or may regard them as something for which 
the totality of experience is absolutely the richer 
and better. Evil exists that God may triumph over 
and transcend it in an act of victory in which his 
perfection consists; the opposition of good and 
evil, that God may have the supreme happiness of 
identifying them in a higher unity. In a word, Evil 
is in reality transubstantiated. 

The two other ways of dealing with our problem 
begin by asserting the failure of the derivative 
and transmutatory methods, and the impossibility 
of forcing the facts of the case into conformity 
with the conclusion which logically follows if both 
premises be true. Both premises, then, cannot be 
true. God cannot be both all-good and all-powerful. 
We must choose between the attributes. 

The choice of the latter alternative lies, roughly 
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speaking, at the bottom of all so-called naturalistic 
cosmologies. They maintain the entire relativity 
of all moral distinctions to the human point of 
view, and their irrelevance to a Reality which they 
conceive as unmoral, and as equally expressed in 
good and evil alike. All thought of the world as 
a moral order is excluded as incompatible with the 
high indifference of that energy, or system, or sub- 
stance, which underlies phenomena, and to whose 
proper perfection their moral character makes no 
difference ; a power in whose sight, if it be possessed 
of it, all things and events are sub specie aeterni- 
tatis equally necessary, equally important, equally 
significant. In maintaining this indifference of the 
true nature of things to the judgments of value 
we pass upon them, and the independence of its 
perfection of their moral character and worth, all 
“naturalistic” systems are agreed, however much 
they may differ in conceiving its ultimate structure. 
Of this view in modern times Spinoza is a noble 
example, though it is shared and set forth by all 
mechanico-materialistic theories. In ancient phil- 
osophy it is most systematically and splendidly 
formulated by the Epicureans. 

In the second place, we may stand by the idea 
that the universe is a moral order, morally governed 
and directed according to the purpose of a beneficent 
deity, and reconcile our faith with the facts of the 
case by supposing him not to be omnipotent. The 
divine beneficence, we may say, and its government 
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of the world for the best meet with real obstacles 
which limit their efficiency, and in part vitiate the 
character of the cosmic order. These limitations to 
the power of God may be conceived in a number of 
ways. The situation is perhaps most often con- 
ceived as a dualism of God and Matter or of God 
and the Devil. To God is opposed an inert and 
intractable, yet co-eternal substance, or an actively 
malignant principle of evil, or a conjunction of both, 
to whose lack of compliance to a divine creative act, 
or positive thwarting of the divine design, the im- 
perfection of the world is to be attributed. 

But other ways of conceiving this limitation are 
also possible. Some thinkers, for example, have sug- 
gested an absolute element of chance in the world 
with which the divine foresight is unable to cope 
successfully and the divine power unable to control. 
Or again, we might suppose God to be confronted 
with wills, uncreated and independent, rebellious to 
his purpose, and discordant with one another. In 
such a case Evil would be symptomatic of a real discord 
between the different parts of the universe, and the 
world-process might be conceived as God’s attempt 
to reduce these warring elements to peace with one 
another and with himself. Or one might retain 
the moral significance of the world-process while 
dispensing with the notion of a God, or of any 
one supreme directing agent. Reality might be 
thought of as a discordant and, therefore, imperfect 
collection of eternal individuals, of whose lives we 
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ourselves represented moments or stages, and cosmic 
evolution as a possible progress on their part towards 
a final state of mutual adaptation in a sort of 
commonwealth of perfected and deified spirits, the 
attainment of which might be entirely a matter of 
their free will and effort. 

Finally, we might reject every proposed method 
and take refuge in agnosticism, if indeed it is any 
solution of a problem to declare it insoluble; or 
deny both premises and reject not only the idea of 
a moral order in the world, but of a natural order 
as well, declaring the whole to be in reality chaotic 
and meaningless, and experience mere delirium. But 
for such a point of view there could be no problem 
of Evil, since a wholly irrational universe, if it could 
exist, would present no problems of any sort. 

Such are the general types of solution which 
a study of the problem may suggest. I do not 
mean, however, that they are alternatives, and that 
philosophers may be labelled according as they hold 
one or the other. There is, it is true, a leading 
motive dominant in every philosophic treatment of 
the subject, but there is also (among the Greek 
thinkers) a use of other possible answers as sub- 
sidiary themes, generous to the point of discord. 
This is especially true of Plotinus. His main theme 
is, I venture to think, original, but it is interwoven 
with, and to some degree founded upon, reminiscences 
of almost every solution of the problem of Evil pro- 


posed by ancient philosophy. 
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It will be well to review briefly these reminis- 
cences, and to trace in outline the development of 
the problem in ancient thought. It is fair, I think, 
to say that the problem of Evil does not appear as 
a definitely conceived philosophic problem before 
the time of Plato, even if it does so then. For 
Plato and Aristotle it is certainly not an interesting 
or important problem. Neither faces it directly. 
They merely find that in the course of solving 
other and to them far more vital questions they 
have answered it. 

In fact, in one aspect of pre-Socratic thought we 
find an interest in the problem far more intense 
than that of the Platonic school, though the level 
on which it moves is theological rather than philo- 
sophical. Philosophy proper has little to say, but 
what I may call the “lay” thought of the period is 
preoccupied with the more immediate and practical 
phases of the question. Already in Homer we see 
the idea of the gods as righteous beings slowly rising 
out of an animistic conception of them as capricious, 
irresponsible sources of good and ill alike, and with 
this new and higher idea our problem appearing as 
the problem of reconciling with their moralized 
characters the existence of evil and suffering in the 
world. There, too, we are aware of the presence 
in germ of two great types of solution. On the 
one hand, we note the tendency to a dualistic opposi- 
tion of some of the gods to others as of evil powers 
to good; on the other, the tendency to regard evil 
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as man’s doing, suffering as the wages of sin, and 
sin as man’s own fault. Of these two tendencies 
the later thought of the pre-Socratic period seems 
to be little more than a. development. Where 
meditation upon “ the ways of God to man” does 
not lead, as in the case of Theognis, to mere blind 
rebellion against them and rejection of the notion 
of a divine justice, it generally seeks to justify them, 
as with Pindar, Aeschylus and Sophocles, by explain- 
ing human misery as due to freely-willed human 
wrong-doing, or by combining this solution with 
the notion of a positively evil element (Matter, or 
the flesh, for instance) in the world, to whose exist- 
ence and influence sin itself is ultimately due. This 
latter we find to be the thought of the religious 
mysteries. 

Meantime the history of the philosophy proper 
of the time displays, as we have said, little or no 
reflection upon our problem. The prevalent atti- 
tude towards it, if attitude it can be called, is 
naturalistic, though we find a nascent dualism of 
God and Matter expressed by Pythagoras in its 
ethical, by Anaxagoras in its scientific implications ; 
and in the system of Empedocles a dualism of two 
principles contending for mastery over an inert 
world-stuff, which is curiously anticipatory of some 
Neo-Platonic thought. But altogether, the con- 
nection of good and evil values with the terms of 
these oppositions seems vaguely felt and more 
vaguely expressed. 
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After an interim of Scepticism represented in 
philosophy by the Sophists, and in lay thought by 
Euripides, dualism reappears in the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle as the dominant method of dealing 
with our problem. As has already been said, the 
problem itself was of but secondary interest to_ 
each philosopher. Plato’s treatment of it is more 
theological than philosophical, and is couched in 
figurative and mythological language. To the 
influence of the Good conceived as exerting both 
an efficient and a final causality in the world, he 
opposes another principle as the source of imper- 
fection. This principle is variously conceived in 
response now to one, now to another interest; but 
the various conceptions and appellations, such as 
“ not-being,” “the other,” “the great and the 
small,” “the indeterminate,” “matter,” “ void,” 
etc., are left but vaguely related and with little 
in the way of reduction to a common denominator. 
Certain of the larger and more cosmic features of 
physical imperfection are referred directly to the 
intractability of this material principle; but those 
which bear directly upon human life, as suffering 
and misfortune, are regarded as the just results of 
moral evil. The existence of moral evil receives 
an elaborate but not altogether consistent explana- 
tion. The notions of a primal fall, of the misuse 
of free will, of transmigration and immortality are 
employed, but with insufficient attention to their 
implications. In the end, however, moral ‘evil also 
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is derived from the intractability of Matter. The 
soul herself is invaded by its influence, and finds 
within herself a dualism of rational and irrational 
parts, the one akin to the divine, the other to the 
material principle. By their contest she is dis- 
traught, and through the blinding of reason by the 
solicitations of passion and sense she falls into sin. 
Virtue is knowledge, vice’ ignorance. Were there 
no Matter there would be no such solicitation, no 
ignorance, and no vice. The soul would always 
know the truth and do the right. 

By Aristotle the problem was given greater pre- 
cision though not greater importance. Plato had 
been so enamoured of the Ideal, and so preoccupied 
with the reminiscences thereof which he found in 
the world, that the residuum of recalcitrancy and 
formlessness, though noted by his eye, did not 
engage his attention. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, is essentially a man of science, preoccupied 
no more with one aspect of life than with another. 
His business is not the elucidation of the Ideal, but 
an accurate and unprejudiced description of the facts 
as he finds them. If his account of the universe 
includes an ideal element as an ultimate and con- 
trolling factor, it is not as a belief calculated to 
cheer and uphold the moral life, but primarily as 
a scientific hypothesis necessary to explain the 
motions and complete the dynamic unity of the 
world. Similarly, the existence of Evil does not 
arouse his repugnance, but his curiosity. He views 
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it dispassionately as a physician might disease, more 
interested in its diagnosis than in its cure. And the 
problem it presents resolves itself in the last resort 
into a question of analysing and relating to the 
hypothesis of the Good as the final cause of the 
world-process, certain kinetic and dynamic aberra- 
tions which it is incapable of explaining. 

But his work to this end proved of great import- 
ance so far as the history of our problem is con- 
cerned. He did not, indeed, introduce any novel 
factors or explanations, but he developed and 
analysed at great length the ideas hinted at by 
Plato. The relation of the Good to the world 
received at his hands a profound and clear formula- 
tion. The concept of Matter, both as a necessary 
substratum of a world and as necessarily an obstacle 
to its perfection, he considered with great care, 
though, as we shall see later, not altogether 
adequately for our purpose. These are the two 
points of prime importance as regards our problem 
in the Aristotelian system. 

After Aristotle the dualistic method of dealing 
with Evil disappeared for a time, and two novel 
forms of solution offered themselves: on the one 
hand the monism of the Stoics, on the other the 
naturalism of the Epicureans. The significance, 
however, of these systems, especially of that of 
the Stoics, lies in more than their suggestion of 
a new access to the problem. Before even the 
road pointed out by Plato and Aristotle could be 
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pursued to further advantage, it was necessary for 
speculation to pause and consider what its real 
object and question were. It was necessary, in 
a word, for the problem of Evil to be detached 
from other metaphysical problems and gain force 
and attention as a separate philosophical question. 
In the systems of neither Plato nor Aristotle had 
this been the case. Neither had approached it 
along what seem to us the lines of least resistance. 
To neither had occurred the direct question: How 
can the Evil in the world be reconciled with the 
goodness of God? It was, however, precisely in this 
form, so familiar to us, and with all the points and 
considerations of the question in its modern shape, 
that the problem presented itself to the Stoics. In 
them we find for the first time a true theodicy. 

From the Stoic pantheism followed directly the 
necessary perfection of the world, in spite of all 
appearances in it to the contrary. God is the 
sustaining and animating soul and substance of the 
world ; he and the world taken together as a single 
complete system and order are one and the same 
being, and this being is a living, intelligent, com- 
pletely self-realized organism satisfied with its own 
intrinsic goodness and with no end beyond it. 
Further, the Stoics laid great stress on the argu- 
ment of design. All things exist for the use and 
benefit of man; man exists to contemplate the glory 
and perfection of the world. 

By this insistence upon the perfection and 
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beneficence of the world-order the problems of 
physical and moral evil were naturally raised in 
explicit and accentuated form. How reconcile 
with the existence of Evil the goodness of God, the 
rationality of the world-order, and the direction of 
all things to the best? If the world, for example, 
be designed to serve man’s needs, how comes it that 
it also serves them so badly, and is not merely 
insufficient but absolutely inimical to the end to 
which it has been created? If there be gods or a 
God who regard justice, how comes it that the 
world is so unjust? Such were the questions 
hitherto answered, without being stated, that the 
Stoic put and replied to directly. 

His first answer was to deny the existence of 
physical evil. What we call physical evil is a 
matter of erroneous opinion. To the wise and 
virtuous man nothing external is evil. For that 
alone is evil which harms one’s proper perfection, and 
the proper perfection of man is virtue. Suffering 
and misfortune cannot touch it, and hence are 
matters of indifference to it. Furthermore, man by 
virtue of his reason shares in the point of view of 
the whole. The events which are indifferent to 
him as a part of the whole, will be seen by him, so 
far as he rises to the cosmic point of view, to be 
necessary parts of the system of facts which compose 
the universe, and, as such, necessary factors towards 
its perfection, i.e. positively good. 

But having thus denied, the Stoic proceeds with 
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curious inconsistency to justify the existence of 
physical evil. This he attempts in various ways. 
Though the parts of the world taken by themselves 
are imperfect, together they form a perfect whole. 
Evil is unavoidably incidental to the design of 
Nature, a by-product in the generation of good. It 
is good put to a wrong use, or it is to be palliated 
because of the good end it serves. 

Moral evil, however, presented a graver problem. 
How does it happen that in a perfect universe there 
should be any who do not share in the point of 
view of the whole, and see things in their true 
values? This question was the more insistent, as 
the Stoics thought most men to be vicious and 
were bound to admit that to all appearances they 
flourished. 

The discrepancy between merit and reward they 
again dealt with by a denial of the facts. The 
wicked do not flourish, the good are not cast down, 
since external goods are as hollow as external 
evils. And the same inconsistency is repeated of 
justifying that the existence of which is denied. 
Misfortune is a test of character. The value of 
the good is enhanced by the price we have to pay 
for it. The misfortunes of the wicked are by 
another inconsistency explained on punitive grounds. 

But how explain the fact of sin at all? God 
cannot be responsible for it; on that point the 
Stoics were explicit. They then not unnaturally 
took refuge in the device of free will and human 
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responsibility, which they were at great pains to 
reconcile with their pantheistic determinism. They 
also called to their aid arguments already used in 
connection with physical evil. Evil is a necessary 
by-product of virtue. Sin is turned into good in 
the end. Finally, they invoked the interdependence 
of contraries. Without vice there would be no 
virtue. By contrast with vice the value of virtue 
is enhanced. Sin is like the villain in the play: 
without it the spectacle would be incomplete and 
imperfect. 

The Stoic position was denied in toto by the 
Epicureans, who adopted a thoroughly naturalistic 
method of dealing with the problem. Their meta- 
physics, founded on the atomism of Democritus, 
involved a priori a rejection of the hypotheses of 
final causes, design, and a moral government of the 
world. Reality in ultimate analysis turned out to 
be a fortuitous concourse of atoms moving in empty 
space or the void, according not to the intelligent 
plan or purpose of a guiding reason, but to a law in 
part of mechanical causation, in part of spontaneous 
self-determination. This rejection of the teleological 
interpretation of Nature, already implied as it was 
by their system, the Epicureans supported precisely 
by an appeal to the existence of Evil in the world. 
The argument from design they attacked with 
especial severity. As man is a priori but one of 
the innumerable combinations incidental to the 


concourse of atoms, so the world of human interests 
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is an insignificant by-product of no particular im- 
portance or relevance to the course of Nature as a 
whole. To the Stoic arguments drawn from the 
apparent adaptation of the world to human 
purposes, they opposed the incompleteness of such 
adaptation. The existence of physical evil is 
sufficient proof that the gods are not beneficent. 
The existence of moral evil is enough to show that 
they are not just. The world is full of wickedness, 
vice goes unpunished, virtue unrewarded. The 
hypothesis of a moral government of it is absurd 
on the face of it. 

The Stoic theodicy was also attacked by the new 
Scepticism initiated by Pyrrho and carried on by 
Carneades in the New Academy. According to 
the Sceptics positive knowledge of any sort was 
impossible. Good and evil were merely relative 
values, appearances of things to us, not necessarily 
relevant to the nature of the thing in itself. We 
cannot know that there is a God, much less that he 
is wise and beneficent. But not content with resting 
his case on epistemological considerations, the Sceptic 
also urged against the Stoic the criticisms of the 
Epicureans, and at length involved him in the 
dilemma that either his Providence must be ignorant 
of its power, or neglectful of human affairs, or in- 
capable of judging what is for the best. 

The Epicureans, however, they attacked with 
greater vigour. ‘The irrationality of the Stoic 
theology was, they held, no greater than the 
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absurdity of that of the Epicureans, and had the 
advantage of providing an emotional and religious 
sanction for moral conduct. Belief in a moral 
government of the world was to be provisionally 
admitted and respected because of its practical 
value. It was a good working theory even for the 
agnostic. The same sceptical point of view was 
urged again by Aenesidemus and Sextus Empiricus. 

The Scepticism of the Academy plays a part in 
the history of our problem in many ways similar 
to that of the Sophists. As Sophism called all 
the thought that had preceded it to account, so 
Scepticism proceeded to eviscerate the positive 
teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans, and to assert 
once more the impossibility of knowing the true 
nature of things, and of solving any metaphysical 
questions, the problem of Evil among them. And 
like its earlier analogue it too proves to be but an 
interregnum. Out of the midst of the Sophistic 
movement came Socrates, and after him Plato; the 
former to reaffirm the practical, the latter the 
absolute and theoretic validity of knowledge, and 
thus to restore to experience a rational and moral 
coherence, metaphysically explained and justified. In 
like manner out of the later Empiricism in which 
Stoicism and Epicureanism were dissolved, there 
arises a new interest in metaphysical speculation, 
a new faith in its power to yield truth, a new 
endeavour to give positive answers to the great 
problems of philosophy. This renaissance of the 
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metaphysical spirit disclaimed for itself all originality. 
It pretended to no more than a rediscovery of anti- 
quity. It was essentially a return for inspiration to 
names of great repute, a growing interest in the 
older ways of dealing with the deep questions of 
philosophy, a reviving faith in the older solutions 
proffered. It believed itself to be regenerating and 
reinterpreting ancient, authoritative thought. The 
two names which became the watchwords of the 
new movement, the two systems to which it aimed 
at giving new expression and new life, were those 
of Pythagoras and Plato. Its great prophet and 
exponent, at least so far as the cult of Plato is 
concerned, is Plotinus. 

For our problem, the interest of the early Neo- 
Pythagoreanism lies in its revival of dualism as 
a means of dealing with Evil. Like their tradi- 
tional forbears, the Neo-Pythayoreans reduced the 
heterogeneity of the universe to a basic opposition 
between Monad and Dyad, the odd and the even. 
But for them this numerical opposition became the 
nucleus of a thorough-going metaphysical dualism 
with which the Aristotelian and Platonic dualisms 
were amalgamated. ‘The Monad was_ identified 
with God, spirit, mind, the good; the Dyad with 
matter, irrationality, indeterminateness, evil. To- 
gether with this metaphysical dualism went a whole 
eschatological and religious system of a mystic type. 
The soul was contrasted with the body, spirit with 
matter, and the whole life of the senses objectified 
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in the multiple and phenomenal world with a higher 
state of ecstatic communion and union with the 
deity. Senses, body, matter, world are essentially 
corrupt. The spirit is of like if not of the same 
substance with the divine. Tainted by the world, 
the flesh, and the dyad, she wanders from body to 
body. The end of the moral life is to escape from 
the sensible world and to attain communion with 
God. The necessary means are a life of strictest 
human virtue, of ascetic self-discipline according to 
the Pythagorean rule, and of final ecstatic tran- 
scendence and unconsciousness of all earthly things. 

From such a point of view physical evil was to 
be attributed in part to the recalcitrancy of dyadic 
Matter, in part to human misconduct of which it is 
the divinely ordained punishment. Sin is due to a 
conflict of appetite and reason within the soul, with 
which the soul is forced to take sides, and in taking 
sides is responsible for her choice. Upon the fact 
of free will there is considerable insistence, though 
no analysis of its meaning. The wrong choice of 
the soul, however, is ultimately referable to Matter. 
Were there no Matter there would be no incentive 
to the misuse of freedom, no sin, no punishment, 
no suffering due to other causes, no evil of any 
sort. 

The Neo-Pythagorean, however, was not yet free 
of the problem. To his exoteric dualism we are 
told that he added an esoteric monism. ‘“ Accord- 
ing to their highest teaching (dvwrdérw ddyos),” Sim- 
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plicius quotes from Eudorus, “we must say that 
the Pythagoreans hold the One to be the principle 
of all things; according to a secondary teaching 
(Sedrepos Adyos) that they hold that there are two 
principles of created things, the One and the nature 
opposed to it... .”! But of their derivation of 
the Dyad from the Monad they give no explanation, 
and thus after all their pains left the crux of the 
problem untouched. This dvwrdérw Adyos becomes 
later the theme of Plotinus’s final and most magnifi- 
cent attempt at solution. Meantime, it was ignored 
or rejected by Plutarch and Philo Judaeus,? who 
developed the dualism of the 8eirepos Adyos. 

The theodicy of Plutarch starts with the assump- 
tion that God is good and author only of the good 
in the world. God is both the efficient and the 
final cause of all things. He is the end toward 
which all things strive; but he is also an over- 
ruling and beneficent providence directing all things 
to the best. Whence, then, Evil ? 

The Stoic suggestion that apparent evil may be 
resolved into real good he rejects én toto. He finds 
not only irrational, but morally repugnant, any 
attempt to make the perfect responsible for the im- 
perfect. Indeed, he devotes the whole six chapters 
of one treatise, and eight chapters of another, to a 
very able exposé and refutation of the Stoic theodicy. 


1 Simplicius, Phys. 181. -13. Cf. Diogenes, viii. 24. 

2 Cf., however, Vacherot, Histoire de Ecole d’ Alexandrie, 
vol. i. pp. 151-152, who finds also in Philo some anticipations 
of the Plotinian doctrine of emanation. 
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Evil, in fine, is as real as good, and its presence in 
the world can only be reconciled with the goodness 
of God by supposing it to be due to the opposition 
of another principle—Matter. But the concept of 
Matter as it had been left by Aristotle involves 
certain difficulties to which we shall later have 
occasion to recur, and Plutarch finds himself obliged, 
not only to modify the Aristotelian teaching, but 
also to introduce a third element, a positive and 
malignant principle of Evil whose influence shall 
account for the otherwise unaccountable opposition 
of Matter to the Divine Will. 

Physical evil is attributable in part immediately 
to the presence of the malignant principle, in part 
to be explained as the punishment of sin. In the 
explanation of sin we come upon the familiar opposi- 
tion of soul to body, and within the soul of reason 
to the irrational appetites. We are virtuous as 
long as reason dominates. Sin is the usurpation of 
the will by the irrational. The will, however, is 
free. It is to blame for its evil choice. The ap- 
parent discrepancy between reward and merit is 
accounted for on the hypothesis of transmigration. 
We are reaping in this life the fruit of past exist- 
ences. The difficulty involved in the earlier Neo- 
Pythagorean doctrine of giving any reason for the 
lapse of the soul from an original state of perfec- 
tion is avoided by the doctrine that the soul is 
at first, if not at the last, of a mixed and imperfect 
nature. 
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In Philo we find a more extreme dualism and 
mysticism. His God is superintelligible and beyond 
all predicates. All that we can comprehend concern- 
ing him is that he exists, but beyond his existence we 
can know nothing of him. Communion, or rather 
union, with him is only to be attained by some super- 
rational faculty of experience. Yet in such union 
only is the true perfection of the soul attained. The 
natural complement of this mystic insistence upon 
the ineffability of God and the sovereign Good, is a 
keen sense of metaphysical evil. There is only one 
perfection and that is God. Not to be God, then, 
is prima facie to be evil. The world is, as it were, 
condemned unheard. The fact of its existence is 
sufficient evidence against it, quite apart from 
subsequent evidence respecting its character. The 
physical and moral evil, indeed, with which we find 
it vitiated are only to be expected. 

But where is there any sufficient reason for such 
a world, or indeed for any world at all? For its 
existence God would not, for its essence he could 
not be responsible.! Philo falls back on the hypo- 
thesis of Matter, as a co-eternal principle with God. 
In the face of its utter evil and corruption, God, 
being good, is bound to create, ie. to bring what 
good out of, or rather into Matter he can. The 
existence, then, of Matter is responsible for the exist- 
ence of a world at all, its essence for the failure of 
the world to embody even a modicum of perfection. 

1 Cf. p. 38, note 2. 
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Physical evil Philo refers in part to Matter 
directly, in part to the sinfulness of man. Sin is 
due to the corruption of the soul by Matter. Philo’s 
vituperation of the body and the senses is unre- 
strained. Virtue consists in as complete an abstrac- 
tion from them as possible. The reward of virtue 
is a final transcendence and annihilation of all 
things earthly or cosmic. For her enchainment 
and corruption by the body the soul is responsible. 
Men are originally fallen angels. The reason of 
the fall, and the difficulty of explaining how a 
perfect will could misuse its freedom are left un- 
explained. But once in the body there begins for 
her a round of birth and death governed by a cosmic 
law of moral causality. In the end the purified 
soul returns to God. A hell awaits the incorrigible. 

With this straightforward mystic and dualistic 
way of treating the problem, Philo mingles Stoic 
arguments. He appeals to the advantage of the 
whole to justify the suffering of the part. And he 
denies the fact that the innocent are overwhelmed 
with calamities, the wicked with favours. Nothing 
is good but virtue, nothing evil but vice. 

The minor members of the school require little 
comment. Maximus of Tyre is more dualist than 
Stoic in his way of dealing with our problem. 
Numenius is an out-and-out dualist of Philonic 
type, but Plutarchian in his doctrine of Matter, and 
in his assumption of a third principle of active 
malignant evil. Celsus maintained dualism against 
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Christian doctrine, at the same time attacking the 
conception of a personal devil. Finally in the 
Hermetic writings we get a dualism and general 
doctrine like that of Numenius, much crossed and 
confused by a pantheistic tendency of thought that 
reminds one of the Stoics. 

So much by way of introduction. 


CHAPTER I 
SOME GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE PLOTINIAN SYSTEM 


Tur problem of Evil presents itself to Plotinus 
in the explicit form in which it challenged the 
Stoics, Epicureans, and earlier Neo-Platonists. In 
the opening lines of the first of his two treatises 
“On Providence” he tells us that though it is 
evident on a priori grounds and from his arguments 
that “to ascribe the being and constitution of the 
universe to spontaneity or chance is absurd, and 
the mark of a man who lacks the faculties both 
of reasoning and of perception,” yet “it will be 
well to take up the argument from the beginning 
and make a searching inquiry into the way in which 
each particular component has come into being and 
been created. For as some of these have been, as 
it were, wrongly created, doubts have been raised 
concerning universal Providence, and some have 
been prompted to say that there is no Providence, 
others, that the universe has been brought into 
being by an evil Creator.”! Neither answer, how- 

1 iii, 2, § 1 (254). The references are to the Volkmann Text 
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ever, will Plotinus tolerate for a moment. His 
task is to allay these doubts, to establish the cer- 
tainty of a moral government of the world, in a 


word to 
assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to man. 


Before, however, entering upon our examination 
of the Plotinian theodicy, it will be well to give 
some attention to such features of his system in 
general as may make our later discussion more to 
the point. In his theology Plotinus is, if possible, 
more of a mystic than Philo. But his conclusion, 
unlike that of Philo, is not merely the expression of 
the home-sickness of a profoundly mystic spirit for 
an ineffable peace and perfection such as our world 
cannot give or even help to portray. To deny, 
indeed, that one of whom his biographer relates 
that he saw God many times face to face in ecstatic 
vision during his life, was such a spirit, and that 
he was forever haunted by a “nostalgie de Vau-dela 
et de la sainteté,” would be absurd. Plotinus is one 
of the great mystics of all times. But his is also 
one of the great intellects, His reasoning is none 
the less profound for his ability, as he fancies, to 





Todde Tov mavrés Thy ovclay Kal ctaracw ws ddoyor Kal dvdpds ob're 
voby obre alaOnow Kexrnuévov, OfAdv Tov Kal mpd Adyou Kal moddol 
ixavol kataBéBrnvrat decxvivres ToOTo Adyor* 7d Gé ls 6 TpbTos Tod 
Tatra ylvecOar éxacra Kal rerorfoba, & dy Kal éviwy ws ovK dpbds 
ywopevav amopetv rept rhs Tod maytds mpovolas cvpBalvea, xal Tors 
Mev emFdOe unde elvar elreiv, roils d¢ ws brd Kaxod Snuoupyod eore 
yeyernuevos [6 xbopos], émioxéparbar mpoorjxer dvwhev Kal €& apxis 
Tov Noyor AaBdbvras. 
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get beyond it in the end. He puts his mysticism 
to metaphysical and rational test and forces it upon 
us as a logical conclusion. He tells us why God must 
be ineffable, apart from the fact that he finds him so. 

As has been said already, Plotinus considered 
himself the interpreter of Plato. Not unnaturally, 
then, the direction of his thought was suggested by 
the Platonic system, as he understood it. Of that 
system, the/ problem of the One and the Many was 
the fundamental consideration, as, indeed, it had 
been the burning question of all Greek philosophy 
since first the Milesians by their dictum that the 
world was substantially one, led men to ask how, 
and then whether it could develop into multiplicity. 
The Platonic treatment was suggested by Socrates, 
who had eschewed metaphysics, and limited his 
search for unity among the many to what might 
prove relevant to human interests (conceived rather 





narrowly) and useful in human life. But Plato 
pressed his search for the One far beyond the point 
at which Socrates had discreetly abandoned it. It 
landed him in the world of Platonic Ideas, a realm 
of glorified class-concepts, where the humble Socratic 
universals, abstracted from a comparison of particular 
instances in the service of a common virtue and a 
stable happiness, awoke to find themselves ra dytws 
évra, the only realities, endowed with all metaphysical 
functions and perfections, eternal, immutable, per- 
fect, the final and efficient causes, each of them, of 
its proper particulars and of all the being and 
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goodness they possessed. In a word, instead of their 
being justified, as with Socrates, by their relevance 
to life, life was justified by reference to them as the 
bases of its facts and the sources of its values. 

By thus seeing the world double, Plato imagined 
that he had explained it, though, as Aristotle 
pointed out, he had only increased the number of 
phenomena that needed to be accounted for. As 
regards the quest of the One, however, it must be 
said that Plato made some real progress into the 
interior of the world of Ideas when he discovered 
in their perfection a characteristic common to all 
the Ideas, and made of it the Idea of the Good, 
a sort of universal of universals. But he did not 
push his way farther, though it led to a rich and 
unexplored country of implications, in the direction, 
that is, of the El Dorado of the absolute One. 

Plotinus follows in Plato’s footsteps. Like him, 
he passes beyond the phenomenal world to an arche- 
typal order, eternally creating and sustaining it. 
But he does not make the Platonic salto mortale 
from the one to the other, but uses as an inter- 
mediary step a concept furnished indeed by Plato, 
but in a different context, to wit, that of the World- 
Soul in the Timaeus. 

The propriety of introducing such an_inter- 
mediary principle is evident on psychological 
grounds. The state of consciousness corresponding 


1 This interpretation of Plato, of course, would not be held 
by some modern critics, 
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to the Platonic Idea or the Intelligible world of 
Plotinus, was static and contemplative reason, the 
vods Oewpytixds of Aristotle. It had neither part in, 
nor consciousness of, the vital functions, the opera- 
tions of sense, or even the processes of discursive 
and synthetic thought and the actions of practical 
virtue. On the other hand, matter and body cannot 
perceive,! or think,? or practise virtue,? and what 
life they possess is due to the presence within them 
of a foreign principle.t These activities then 
require a separate metaphysical principle called by 
Plotinus vy or Soul. 

This principle is incorporeal and immortal.? It 
is life.° The virtues are native to it.’ Its synthetic 
reason seeks to know the eternal. In a word, it 
bears the stamp of the divine. 

But it is by no means an ultimate principle. It 
is not absolutely one. It is one-many, both indi- 
visible and divisible. It is like the form of an 
object, which, though divided in one sense, if the 
object be divided, in another still keeps its unity.° 
For example, if a pitcher be broken to fragments, 
it is still a broken pitcher. The “pitcher-ness” is 


1 iv. 7, § 6, 7 (461) [vol. ii. pp. 126-128]. 

2 iv. 7, § 8 (461-462) [vol. ii. p. 197]. 

3 iv. 7, § 8 (462) [vol. ii. pp. 129-130]. 

4 iv. 7, § 8 (458) [vol. ii. p. 122, 11. 10-20]. 
5 iv. 7, § 10 (464) [vol. ii. p. 137]. 

6 iv. 7, § 11 (465-466) [vol. ii. p. 139]. 

7 iv. 7, § 10 (464) [vol. ii. pp. 137-138]. 

8 iv. 7, § 10 (465) [vol. ii. p. 139]. 

9 iv. 2, § 1 (362) [vol. ii. p. 5, 1. 8 e¢ seq.]. 
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spread throughout every part, and is in its entirety 
present in every part. Else we could not say of 
each fragment that it was part of a pitcher, and of 
nothing else. Plotinus’s own example is that of a 
colour which is unaffected by the division of the 
coloured material. By the aid of such similes, then, 
we must think of the soul as unextended in herself, 
residing nowhere in particular, yet present in her 
entirety in every part of the body. And as each 
soul stands to her body, so the World-Soul stands 
to the universe. 

The imperfect unity of the soul is again betrayed 
by the relations of the individual souls to the 
World-Soul. This question put Plotinus to some 
perplexity. All souls cannot be one in the sense 
of being ultimately one consciousness. The same 
subject cannot perceive and think in all, for in that 
case every one would experience everybody else's 
experience.! Yet if the soul is not one, how explain 
the unity of the universe? Plotinus’s treatment of 
the difficulty is as follows. The World-Soul is a 
unity in which all souls are bound. She is present 
in all souls precisely as a science is present by im- 
plication in its entirety in each of its parts.2 Each 
logically involves and potentially contains all the 
others and the whole. We select now one part, 
now another, but each would be useless out of its 


1 iv. 9, § 1 (477-478) [vol. ii. pp. 153-154}. 
2 iv. 9, § 5 (480) [vol. ii. p. 157]. Cf, iii, 9, § 2 (357) [vol. i, 
p. 348]. 
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relation to the others, and to the whole. If it could 
be detached there could be no logical deduction. 
Thus, if a single theorem be given, it contains both 
all that it presupposes, and all that follows from it. 
In a similar way individual souls are related to one 
another, and to the World-Soul. In her internal 
relations, then, as well as her external, the soul is a 
one-many, and not a pure One.! 

Finally, the operations of synthetic reason betray 
a dependent and relative nature. Discursive thought 
contains within itself neither the material, the formal, 
nor the final conditions of its thinking. It reasons 
about data given it by sense, according to a priori 
principles, in order to acquire knowledge. It is an 
activity of pursuit, not of possession. Its aim is 
self-confessedly to transcend and annihilate itself in 
a state of immediate and intuitive apprehension of 
truth, which provides its own object neither a priori 
nor a@ posteriori and to no other end save its own 
existence. At least such, I think, is something of 
Plotinus’s meaning when he tells us that— 

“Of the kinds of knowledge which exist in the 
rational soul, one is of the objects of perception—if, 
indeed, we ought to speak of ‘knowledge’ of such 
things and not rather give it the name of ‘ opinion’— 
and, as facts are antecedent to it, so it is a reflection 
of facts. 

“But the other, which is the real knowledge, is 
derived from the objects of the understanding, and 


1 iv. 9, § 5 (480-481) [vol. ii. p. 157]. 
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entering into the rational soul from Mind, is con- 
cerned with no perceptible object. 

“And inasmuch as this is real knowledge, it in 
itself is the object of its own activity, and contains 
within itself both the object of thought and the 
faculty of thinking. For within it is the Mind, 
primal, always in harmony with itself, itself a motive 
power ; the Mind does not strive to possess, as one 
that has not, or as one that longs to acquire or 
to explore data not already at hand (for such are 
the experiences of Soul); but, itself at rest, it at 
once embraces all things in itself, yet without any 
exercise of thought for the purpose of bringing them 
into being.” + 

Soul, then, or yvy#, cannot be regarded as an 
ultimate principle. Her content is many and she seeks 
therein the One; irrational and full of error, and 
she would find therein truth. Her means are dis- 
cursive thought, which can at the best bring things 
to synthetic unity ; her ends, immediate and synoptic 
vision. Such a condition requires further explana- 

1 _y, 9, § 7 (560-561) [vol. ii. p. 254, 1. 20 et seg.]. Cf. v. 3, § 2 
(497 et seg.) [vol. ii. p..179]. 7. ai b¢ émiorijuae ev Yux® oyurq 
ofca al pev rdv alcbyrav—el dei emiorhuas TovTwv réyew, mpére 
6é adrais 7d THs Gbfns bvopa—vorepar Tov mpayydrwv obca. eikdves 
elol rovrwy* ai 6€ Trav vonréy, al dy Kal byTws émioThuat, mapa 
vot els Noyexty Wuxi €Aoica alcOnrdv uév obdév voodar: Kabbcoy 
6é elow émioriat, eloly aira Exacta & voodor, Kal &vdobev 76 Te 
vonrov Thy Te vonow exovaw, bre 6 vobs evdov, bs gorw atta Ta 
mpra, cwav aire det cal évépyea vrdpywv kal ov émiBadrwy ws 
ox éxwy A émixr@pevos i) defodevwv ob mpoxexepiopéva’ yuyis 


yap Tatra md0n* GAN’ Lornkev ev abrg buod mavTa dv, ob vonoas 
Ww’ broorjon exacra. Cf. also iv, 3, § 18 (385). 
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tion. The cause and justification. of the soul’s 
pursuit of knowledge can only be found in the fact 
that truth exists. Did it not exist she would not 
and could not discover it. As guarantee, then, of 
the relevancy of her thinking, there must exist a 
higher principle in which the ideal object of her 
thought finds expression. This is Mind or vots, 
contemplative Reason intuitive of truth. 

Such is the road by which Plotinus reaches the 
world of Platonic Ideas. Once there we find them 
little changed since Plato’s time. In them the con- 
fused variety of the sensible world is reduced to 
order and rationality in a harmoniously interrelated 
system of universals. This system forms a xécpos 
vonrés, an intelligible universe, in which as the Reality 
underlying the phenomenal order, the demand of 
reason for unity and consistency finds a final satis- 
faction. 

Not only, however, does reason require that its 
ultimate object shall be self-consistent, but that it 
shall be apprehended without the mediation of dis- 
cursive thought. Reasoning about or towards it is of 
value only as leading to a final and sufficient state 
of contemplation of it. Our higher principle must 
also satisfy this craving for immediate union of 
subject with object. This Plotinus accomplishes by 
a doctrine reminiscent of the Aristotelian teaching 
of the identity of the intellect and the intelligible- 
The world of Platonic Ideas becomes to all intents 
and purposes the Aristotelian God; that is, an 
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absolute Reason such as it is the aim of every finite 
reason to become, whose single immutable act of 
thought once and for all determines and embodies 
truth. Such a Reason would think the rational 
constitution of the world; but that constitution 
would be no other than its own self. For the 
essence of reason is to think truth. The content 
of its thought, that is, from itself, is truth. Apart 
from the truth which it thinks it is as empty and 
narrow as consciousness without content. “Unless 
thought be something added to its essence, all that 
it thinks, it thinks from itself; all that it has, it 
has from itself. But if it thinks from and out of 
itself, it is itself the object of its thought.”! That 
is, self-realized reason thinks itself as an intelligible 
order in experience; it will think itself as such, 
because such are the categories imposed upon it 
by its own nature. As reason means in any finite 
experience merely the existence of an intelligible 
structure therein, so we might say that the Aristo- 
telian God and the voids of Plotinus are but the 
expression of the fact that the completely intelli- 
gible (i.e. the truth towards which the finite mind 
aspires) exists, and contains within itself the con- 
ditions of its own existence. “In Mind,” exclaims 
Plotinus, “are all things immortal, every mind, 
every god, every soul, eternally. Eternally, I 


ly. 9, § 5 (558 a) [vol. ii. p. 252, ll. 4-7]. ef & wh éaxrdy 
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say, for why should it in its happy state seek 
change? And into what could it change, seeing 
that it has all things of its own self? Nay more, 
being perfect, it seeks to be no greater. Hence 
all things which share in its existence are perfect, 
to the end that it may be perfect in every respect, 
possessed of nothing which is not so, and of nothing 
which is not the object of its thought. 

“But it thinks as one not in search, but in 
possession. Nor is its blessedness acquired from 
without; rather is Mind eternally all things, the 
true eternity of which time encircling the soul is 
an image—time which leaves the old things behind 
and lays hold of new. For now one thing, now 
another revolves about the soul, now Socrates, now 
a horse, always some single thing. Mind, on the 
other hand, is all things. It contains all things at 
rest within itself; it alone has real existence; for 
it the present is eternal, and there is nothing future, 
since the future is already present to it; nor is 
there anything that is past. Nothing, I say, is 
past, but in that they truly exist all things remain 
at rest in it from eternity as though content with 
themselves as they are. Each of them is Mind and 
real existence, and the sum of them is all Mind and 
all real existence.” ! 

lv. 1, § 4 (485 a) [vol. ii. p. 165, 1. 20 ef seg.]. rdvra yap 
év avT@ Ta GOdvara mepliéxel, vouv mavTa, Oedy TavTa, Wuxhy Taicav, 
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We have now reached the limit of the unity that 
can be introduced into experience by reason, that is, 
the perfect coherence of all its parts immediately 
and synoptically perceived. But the logical unity 
of a self-consistent system grasped “all together,” 
as it were, in a single “eternal” movement or act 
of thought, with which the demands of reason would 
be satisfied, proves insufficient to pacify the mystic 
spirit. He demands an object distilled clear of all 
variety and multiplicity, a subject which is conscious 
of nothing but such an object. On the level of 
reason there are still many universals, however 
harmoniously they may cohere, and logically imply 
one another’s existence, and a duality of subject 
and object in thought’s reflection upon its own 
thinking. 

So it is that we find Plotinus rejecting the 
suggestion that vois can be regarded as the first 
principle. “Why,” he asks, “is Mind not the 
creator? Because,” he replies, “the activity of 
Mind is thought, and thought, beholding the in- 
telligible and turning towards it and deriving, as 
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it were, its fulfilment from it, is indeterminate in 
itself, even as sight is, but is determined by the 
intelligible. . . . Hence it is not simple, but plural, 
displaying a composite though intelligible nature, 
and beholding many things.” } 

The first principle, however, must be “ simple and 
different from anything that comes after it. It 
must be absolute, and pure from the things that 
proceed from it, and yet at the same time capable 
of being present in things in some other way. 
It must also be essentially one,—that is, it must 
not be primarily something else and one only 
secondarily. . . . For were it not simple, free from 
all arrangement and composition, and essentially 
one, it would not be a first principle. Moreover, 
because it is simple, it is self-sufficient, and the first 
of all things. For what is not first stands in need 
of what is prior to it, and what is not simple stands 
in need of the simple factors within it, so that it 
may be composed of them.”? It is evident that our 


lv. 4, § 2 (517) [vol. ii. p. 204, 1. 8 ef seg.]. did rh 8€ ov vois ; 
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experience can furnish no predicate or category 
suitable to the description of such a principle, or 
hint of the character of the state of consciousness 
which can be aware of it. We may appeal to 
experience only for examples of what it is not, 
rejecting each new suggestion as irrelevant.! It is 
“not a thing, but prior to everything,” for inas- 
much as “it brings all things into being, it cannot 
be one of them.” It is “of no quality or quantity ; 
it is not mind or soul, in motion or at rest, in space 
or in time”; but it is the absolutely uniform, or 
rather the absolutely formless, since it is prior to 
all form, prior to motion, prior to rest. The term 
“ Being” is also inapplicable to it, since “ Being has, 
as it were, the form of Being.”? That is, Being is 
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something, and even in its greatest abstraction still 
displays a duality of subject and predicate. Nor 
can we properly say of the One that it is good. At 
least, goodness does not pertain to it as a predicate, 
for then the Good would be independent of it, and it 
would be dependent on the Good for its goodness. 
If anything, it is not good, but the Good itself, or 
better still it is super-good, a good not in relation 
to itself, which is in need of nothing, but the Good 
in relation to other things which derive their good- 
ness from it, as far as they are able: Beautiful, 
also, it is not, “for all beauty is subsequent to it, and 
derived from it, as all daylight is from the sun.” ? 
Again, it cannot be said to think, because thinking 
is a process involving a distinction between subject 
and object, and in the One there is no such dis- 
tinction. The One is not self-conscious. More- 
over, if it thinks, ignorance will be prior to thought, 
and thought will be for it, as it were, a means of 
knowing itself. But it is absolutely self-sufficient, 
is in closer and surer possession of itself than any 
thought could put it. However, we must not 
suppose that because it cannot be said to know 
itself, it is therefore ignorant of itself. It tran- 
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3 v, 3, § 13 (511) [vol. ii. pp. 196-197]. Cf. iii. 9, § 9 (358-359). 
4 v. 6, § 4 (536) [vol. ii. p. 225]. 
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scends altogether the distinction between ignorance 
and knowledge. Ignorance implies a duality of 
subject and object. One thing is ignorant of 
another. I am ignorant of myself. But that in 
which there is no duality—which is absolutely alone 
—can neither know nor be ignorant.! 

Even the term “One” we must use with careful 
reservations. The first principle is not one as “ this 
one,” or “that one.”? It is not one in a mathe- 
matical sense, i.e. one as the first of a series, or 
as the monad and point are the one reached by 
division of the many.? It is not one in any sense 
in which oneness can be predicated of anything 
else, nor is its oneness a predicate of itself. It is 
not something else primarily, and only secondarily 
one.* In a word, it is only in a negative sense as 
a denial of plurality, and by analogy, that we apply 
the term.5 

The state of consciousness in which we are aware 
of the One is correspondingly ineffable. We can 
have no idea of it except by experiencing it our- 
selves. It is beyond words written or spoken. 
“We speak and write of it, however, that we may 
send our spirits towards it, and rouse them from 
the contemplation of mere concepts to the vision of 
it, as we might show a man the way to something 
, § 6 (765 a) [vol. ii. p. 516]. 


9 

. 9, § 3 (761 a) [vol. ii. p. 512}. 
. 9, § 5 (763) [vol. ii. p. 515]. 
9 
9 


vi 
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» § 5 (763) [vol. ii. pp. 514-515]. 
, § 5 (763) [vol. ii. pp. 514-515]. Cf. v. 3, § 13 (510). 
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he was eager to see.”!_ To reach the state of ecstasy, 
the soul must become concentrated and receptive. 
She must be far more formless even than Matter, “ if 
there is to be nothing within her to hinder her from 
being filled and illumined with the primal nature. 
She must free herself from all outer things, and turn 
to what is altogether within. She must have no 
inclination towards, nay no knowledge of, outer 
things. Rather must she pass beyond consciousness 
of them all, first with respect to her own condition, 
and then with respect to the intelligible exist- 
ences. She must lose consciousness, too, of her- 
self, and attain to the vision of God, and become 
one with him.”2 This vision and he who has 
it are as far beyond the rational level of con- 
sciousness as is God beyond Truth and Being. 
Consciousness has become absolutely simple. One 
can indeed scarcely talk longer of a “vision” or of 
“seeing.” For seeing involves a duality of seer and 
seen; whereas in communion with God there is no 

1 yi. 9, § 4 (761) [vol. ii. p. 513, I. 2-8]. 61d 882 pyrdv odde 
ypamréy gyow. adda Aéyouey Kal ypddouev méurovres els ard 
kal dveyelpovres éx TOv Adywr emt Thy Oéav Gomwep oddv SecxvivTes TH 
Tt Oedcacbat Bovrouévy. Cf. v. 5, § 4 (522) et seq. 

2 vi. 9,.§ 7 (765) [vol. ii. p. 578, Il. 4-14]. GAN’ Gomep sep 
Ths Urns réyerat, ws dpa darovov eivar det mavrwy, el wédrer déxeoOae 
Tous wdvTwy TUTous, OUTW Kal TONY LaAXov aveldeoy Thy PuxHy yiverOat, 
el pédAKer pndev eumddiov eyKabyjpevov ececOar mpds mARpwow Kal 
Aranyw airy ris picews THs mpwrns. el TovTo, wavTwr Tov éEw 
apeuevov Set ériotpapjvar mpds 7d elow mdvtTn, ph pds Tt Tay &Ew 
KekAlaOat, GAA dyvojoayTa Ta TavTa Kal mpd Tod perv TH Siabéoer, 
roére 5€ kal Trois elSeow, dyvojcavrTa dé xal atrdv év TH Oég éxelvov 


yevéc Oar kdxelvy cuyyevopuevov Kal lkavas olov omAnoavTE iKew ayyed- 
Aovra, ef SUvairo, cal AAAw Ti éxel gvvovalav. 
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distinction between seer and seen. “It is a bold 
thing to say, but in the vision a man neither 
sees, nor if he sees distinguishes what he sees from 
himself, nor fancies that there are two. On the 
contrary it is by becoming, as it were, another 
than himself, and by neither being himself nor 
belonging to himself, that he attains to the vision. 
And, having once reached it, he is one with it, as 
having made the centres of two circles to coincide. 
For the centres when they coincide become one, and 
when the circles are separated there are two centres 
again. . . . Now since in the vision there were not 
two, but the seer was made one with the seen, and 
this not as with something merely seen, but as with 
something actually made one with himself, a man 
who had been united with God might, if he re- 
membered, have in him some image of the divine. 
He himself was One, with no distinctions within him- 
self, with respect either to himself or other things. 
There was no movement within him, no desire, 
no passion . . . not even any reason or thought. 
Nay, himself was not even present to himself, if one 
may speak thus. Rather, as one rapt and entranced, 
he attained to perfect calm and motionless solitude 
in his own being, neither falling away on any side, 
nor turning about himself; but, wholly at rest, he 
was as though he had become immutability itself. 
Nor had he a thought for beauty, for he had passed 
beyond the Beautiful, even beyond the band of 
virtues. .. . Perhaps then it was not vision but 
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some other kind of seeing, ecstasy and simplification 
and self-surrender. . . .”! 

In fine, the mind’s search for the Godhead must 
meet at every point with the baffling answer given 
by the sage Yajanavlkya in the Hindoo story. In 
all attempts to define Brahma, Neti, neti, “It is 
not thus,” is the reply which meets each new effort. 
The Plotinian God is in the mystic’s phrase the 
“silence”; the final stillness beyond all the sound 


1 vi. 9, §§ 10-11 (769 c-770 k) [vol. ii. p. 522, 1. 31-p. 524, 
l. 4]. 7d dé dpOév, etrep Se? S¥o Tabra Aéyev, Td TE OpGv Kal 7d 
Opdpevov, aa ph ev dudw—rodunpds wev 6 Abyos—rére pev ol'rE 
6pg otre diaxpiver 6 dpay odd payrdferar Sto, add’ olov Gos 
yevouevos Kal ov atrds 088’ atrod ouvredet éxet, Kdxelvov “yevduevos 
év éorw dhotep xévtpy Kévtpov cwvdwas: Kat yap évra00a cuvenOdvTa 
ey éort, Tore [52] Sv0, drav ywpls. obrw kal jets viv Adyouer Erepov. 
5.3 Kal Svodpacroy 7d Oéaya, wos yap av dmayyelraé Tis ws 
érepov ovx lav éxelvo, dre eOeGro Erepov, GAG ev mpds éavTdy ; 11. 
rooro 6) é0édov Sydodvy 7d Tov pvornplwy Tovde émirayya, TO 
wh éxdépew els ph peuvynuévous, ws odx Expopoy éxeivo dy dretme 
SnAodv mpds GANov 7d Oelov, Brw wh Kai abT@ loci edriynrat. émel 
tolvuv Sto odk Fv, GAN’ ev Fv avrds 6 lidy mpds 7d Ewpauévoy, ws av 
wh éwpapévoy, adr’ tywudvov, bs éyévero bre exeivw éuiyvuTo el 
bepvGro, éxot av map’ éavT@ éxelvov elxdva. Fv de ev Kal avrds 
Siagopay ev adr@ oddeulay mpds Eavrdv exw odre Kara ANAa* ov 
“yap Te éxwetro wap’ atTG, ob Ouuss, obx émiOuula AdAdov raphy air@ 
dvaBeBnxdrt, aAN’ ovdE Adbyos ovSE Tis vdqors Obs’ SAWS adbréds, el det 
kai roOro Aéyew* AAN’ Gowep dpracbels 7) évOovoidcas hovxi ev 
éptum xaracrdca yeyévytat arpeuet TH adroit ovola ovdapod dzro- 
KMywv ovde wept abrov orpedbuevos, Eorws mavTn Kal oloy ordors 
ryevouevos* obSe T&v Kahdv, GAG Kal Td Kady 410y UrepHéwy, Lrep- 
Bas #8n cal rdv Trav dperdv xoptv, womrep Tis els Td elow Toh ddvTou 
elodds els rodrlow KaTadurav Ta ev TH vag ayddpara, & efeOdvTe 
Tod ddvrov mddw ylverar mpGra pera 7d evdov Géaya Kal Thy exe? 
cvvovolay mpds ovx a&yahua ovd’ elxdva, adN’ atrd* & dh ylverar 
Sebrepa Oeduara. 7d 6e tows fv ob Baya, GAO GAdos rpdrros Too 
ldetv, Exoracis xal drdwors Kal élSoors atrod Kal epeors mpds apy 
kal ordows Kat wepuvdnots mpds épapwoyry, elrep Tis TA ev TH dd’TH 
Oedoerat. 
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and fury of the world of particular things. But 
the silence and stillness are positive, are more 
than absence of noise and change, though we are 
able only to describe them as such. In spite of the 
absolute irrelevance of all finite standards of perfec- 
tion and reality to the divine essence, and the 
complete annihilation of everything finite, deter- 
minate, and intelligible, which experience of it 
would involve, that essence is so absolutely real and 
perfect, and the vision of it so final and satisfactory, 
that though from our point of view they are ineffable 
except in negative terms, to him who had attained 
them, “our so real world with all its stars and 
milky ways is likewise nothing.” 


CHAPTER II 
METAPHYSICAL EVIL 


For the ordinary mystic the natural corollary ot 
such a proposition concerning the nature of God 
is an out-and-out doctrine of metaphysical evil. 
And since the mere fact of a world at all as 
separate and individual, as itself and not God, is 
prima facie evil, the problem of Evil becomes the 
problem of existence. The question is not, how comes 
it that the world is imperfect? but how comes it, 
given our premises, that there is a world? The 
nature of the divine perfection would seem logically 
to preclude any divine causation or creation at all. 
In a system such as Schopenhauer’s, for example, it 
is hard to see how the Will denied can properly 
be said to be the cause of the Will affirmed. Or 
again, I think one may fairly question whether in 
the Vedanta doctrine, the Atman in its true self- 
hood which is identical with Brahma, can be made 
more than the nominal cause of the illusion of 
the finite world by which it is haunted. Reality 
is not the creator of its own obscuration. The veil 


of Maya materializes, as it were, from without. 
63 
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The result in most such systems is that, so far 
as the point is raised at all, the origin of the 
world is left unexplained. All that we can say is 
that it just happens, or comes, or grows, and let the 
matter rest at that, ignoring the dualism latent 
in the question. I can give no better example of 
this inconclusiveness than a passage from a modern 
mystic, a disciple of Schopenhauer, descriptive of 
the origin of the universe. 

“Now there was formed,” he says “not at any 
time but before all eternity, to-day and for ever, 
like an inexplicable clouding of the clearness of the 
heavens, in the pure, painless, and will-less bliss of 
denial, a morbid propensity, a sinful bent: the 
affirmation of the will to life. In it and with it 
is given the myriad host of all the sins and woes of 
which this immeasurable world is the revealer.” + 

But even if we admit, as Deussen does, that the 
origin of the finite is inexplicable, we are by no 
means clear of dualism. We may not know where 
the finite comes from, but the finite in its finitude 
still remains something essentially different from 
the infinite which it clouds and obscures. It is 
simply there, a datum or condition of experience 
which is confessedly irreducible to the real, over 
whose surface it is spread like a veil. 

Again, admitting, as does Philo, an explicit 
dualism, and attributing the existence of the finite 
to a principle of finitude over against God, the 


1 Deussen, Elements of Metaphysics, § 171. 
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mystic has still to face a difficulty. For him, the 
universe is a disease from which Reality suffers. 
The eternal silence of the divine is broken from 
without into the moments of our noisy years. The 
whole process of creation, as we usually conceive it, 
is reversed. he principle of finitude and imper- 
fection becomes the active agent, the infinite and 
the perfect, the passive substratum. Instead of God 
ordering Matter, Matter, as it were, disorders God. 

Philo overcomes this difficulty by practically 
accepting the inversion of the ordinary point of view. 
God orders Matter, to be sure, but it is the existence 
of Matter which rouses him to activity. Confronted 
from all eternity with what is not himself, he does 
what he can to overcome the discrepancy. His 
perfection in relation to this “Other” becomes 
active and bounteous good. Out of the unbroken 
peace of his supreme isolation and ineffableness, he 
issues literally another being, a Logos—an ideal 
world, an active, creative, sustaining and providential 
power. But this aspect of godhead, derivative and 
subordinate as it is, represents not a natural and 
essential, but an accidental expression of the divine 
nature; a part, if you will, forced on it from with- 
out by the unhappy exigencies of the situation. 
Were there no Matter there would be no Logos, no 
Providence, no world; nothing but the perfect and 
unbroken peace.! 

Plotinus, however, must deal with these difficulties 


1 Cf. p. 38, note 2, 
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in another way. ‘The intention of his system is from 
beginning to end monistic. His task then involves 
the defence of a double thesis. Against Philo and 
the majority of mystics, he must argue how God, 
from no secondary consideration, such as a material 
principle, or by no inexplicable clouding of his deity, 
but of himself, by all the exigencies and out of 
the depths of his essential perfection was bound to 
create a world. That is, he must show how God 
naturally would generate the universe. And against 
the non-mystic dualist like Aristotle he must 
demonstrate how he could; how God can be not 
only the final, but the true efficient and material 
cause of everything that is. 

The key to the first question he believes himself 
to have found in the explanation of Timaeus to 
Socrates. “Ayafds jv dyadm 8 odSels rept ovdevds 
ovdérote éyyiyverae POdvos. “God was good, and in 
the good there can never arise jealousy of any- 
thing.”! “ How, then,” he goes on in continuance 
of an argument for the simplicity of the One, already 
quoted, “how, then, do things proceed from the 
first principle? If the primal be perfect, and the 
most perfect of all things, and its power be funda- 
mental, it must be the most powerful of all things 
that are, and other powers must imitate it as far 
as they can. Now, whenever anything comes to 
perfection we see that it procreates, that it cannot 
endure to remain as it is by itself, and so creates 


1 Plato, Timaeus, 29 E, 
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another being. This is true not only of things 
which possess conscious purpose, but also of things 
which procreate without conscious purpose. Indeed, 
even inanimate objects throw off some part of 
themselves as far as they are able. Thus fire warms 
and snow chills, and drugs have their appropriate 
effects upon other things, and all things imitate, as 
far as they can, the first principles whence they 
came; for thus they strive after eternal life and 
goodness. How then should the most perfect and 
primal Good stay shut up within itself as though 
grudging of itself or impotent, itself the potentiality 
of all things? How could it then be the first 
principle? Something then must be begotten of 
it if any of the other existences which are derived 
from it are to exist. . . .”1 

The creation of the world is due then to the 
active nature of perfection. The Good is super- 
abundant, overflows,’ and must overflow till every 

ly, 4, § 1 (517) [vol. ii. p. 203, 1. 15 e¢ seg.)]. Cf. iv. 8, § 6, 
v. 1, § 6 (487) [vol. ii. p. 168, 1. 30 et seg.]. wads odv dd rod 
mpwrov' el Tédedy éore 7d mpGrov, Kal mdvTwy TedewTaTov, Kal 
Sivas  mpwry, Set ravrwv Tov bvrwy Suvarwrarov elvar, Kal Tas 
&dAas Suvdmers, xa’ boov Stvavrar mpetobat exeivo, br 8 ay rdv 
drwy els rerelwow ty, dpGuev yervdv kai ovk dvexduevov dp’ éavrod 
pévew, GAN’ erepov moody od pdvov 8, Te Av mpoalpecw exy, GANA Kal 
boca pier dvev mpoatpécews, kal ra dpuya dé peradldovra eavrav, 
xa’ dcov Svvara, olov 7d wip Oepyalver, kal oye H xy. Kal 
Ta pdppaxa d& els dAdo epydferat, oloy ard, mavTa riy apxnv 
card Stvapw drouimovpeva, els dididryTd Te Kal dyaOdryra. ids 
ody 7d Terewhrarov Kal Td mp&rov dyabdv ev aitg araly, worep 
POovfoay eavrod } ddwarioay, ) TavTwy Sivamus ; THs & av én apy 


etn; Set 54 Te Kal dm’ avroo yevéoOar, elrep eorat Te Kai Tay dAhwvy 
map’ avrod ye UmorTayTwr. 2 v. 2, § 1 (494) [vol, ii. p. 176]. 
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possibility of good and every possible kind of per- 
fection is realized.1. To this point of the grades of 
perfection we shall return later. At present we 
must point out that it is necessary to exclude care- 
fully any idea of conscious purpose from the creative 
process. God does not will the world into being, 
it does not exist in response to any aim or purpose 
of his. He does not even know that it exists. 
For him, as for the mystic spirit in its moment of 
final victory, the universe “with all its suns and 
milky ways is nothing.” Did he will to create it, 
and were he conscious of it, he would be no longer 
either the One or the Good. He would be, and here 
Plotinus agrees with Aristotle, a moved mover. 
The term “generation,” indeed, is hardly apposite, 
and Plotinus employs it with the warning that we 
must rid it of all suggestion of generation in time. 
What is generated by the One is generated without 
movement of the One. And “since the One remains 
unmoved, if there be anything that comes after it, 
this second existence must come into being without 
any assent, or will, or motion of any sort on 
the part of the One. How, then, is this accom- 
plished, and what are we-to think of that process 
which goes on about the abiding One? We are 
to think of it as a radiance proceeding indeed from 
the One, but from the One abiding therein un- 
changed, just as the bright light which courses 
round the sun is perpetually generated from it, 
1 iv. 8, § 6 (474) (vol. ii. p. 150]. 
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though the sun itself changes not at all. Indeed, all 
things that exist necessarily give out from their 
own essence, while they last, a property attached to 
themselves, which proceeds from their potentiality 
within, and spreads about them to that which is 
outside —an image, as it were, of the archetypes 
from which it sprang. Fire dispenses heat from 
itself, and snow does not merely retain its cold 
within itself. But the best evidences of this are 
sweet-smelling substances. For as long as they exist 
there is something which proceeds out of and spreads 
round about them, and everything that is near at 
hand shares in the enjoyment of these derived 
existences.” ! 

The above passage is of great importance, not 
only as fegards our own problem, but for the under- 
standing of the Leitmotiv of the whole Plotinian 
system. It contains what we may call the analogy 
of emanation, an analogy to which Plotinus appeals 
again and again, now in one, now in another connec- 
tion. The figure, indeed, lies at the basis of his whole 


ly. 1, § 6 (487) [vol. ii. p. 168, L 15 et seg.]. de? of” duuvqrov 
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system. Upon it, and with constant reference to 
it, is built up the imposing edifice of the theory of 
emanation which is the essence of the Plotinian — 
metaphysics. We are, indeed, dealing here with 
one of the great analogies of philosophy. Were 
one writing a book on the philosophic significance 
and use of similes, I am not sure but that one 
would have to count this first, both in point of its 
aptness, and of its central place and controlling 
function in thought. Certainly there is none in 
the history of Greek philosophy that can compare 
with it in its magnificence and its attraction, 
unless it be the xiei Ss épwpevoy of Aristotle, 
which by likening God’s relation to the world to 
that of the beloved to the lover, solved so many 
riddles to the Stagirite’s satisfaction. Ahd there 
is none equal to it in downright cleverness, except 
perhaps that tour de force in the Timaeus, where 
Plato by laying out empty space geometrically and 
~ then combining the plane figures into solids, suc- 
ceeded in educing a solid world out of sheer empti- 
ness. Perhaps, too, there is none more false, and, 
because of its dominance, more mischievous in its 
falsity. To the point of its falsity we shall have 
occasion to return later. Suffice it to say for the 
present that (by his employment of it Plotinus 
believes that he has overcome the principal, or 
at least the preliminary, difficulty in the way of 
deriving the Many from the One; the problem 
of preserving the integrity and absolute characte; 
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of the One in spite of and in the midst of the 
process. 

C Granted, however, that there has been established 
the possibility of an emanation from the One with- 
out any disturbance or diminution of its essence, 
there yet remain two questions to be answered. In 
the first place we may ask how the emanation is to 
be logically distinguished from the essence of the 
One, since the emanation can only be an emanation 
of the essence; in the second place how the emana- 
tion, in itself homogeneous, can of and by itself 
become diversified. 

The( first difficulty Plotinus answers by dis- 
tinguishing two kinds of “acts” or “ operations 
(evépyetan). There \is indeed the Aristotelian “act,” 
the operation of being what one is; but there is 
also another _sort_of “act,” the expression, as it 





were, of one’ e's self in in- another. Or to put it 


biologically, we 7 might. say there is an “act” of 


reproduction of one’s self as well as the “act” of 
self - preservation. _ Plotinus harks back to his 
favourite simile for an example. “Take fire _for 
example,” he says. ‘“ ‘There we find both the | heat 


which ‘constitutes its essence, and — the ‘heat which 
emanates from it while it is engaged i in the activity 
natural to its essence, that is, in continuing to be 
fire.”1 That is, heat is in the fire, is theessence and 


Gs 

lv, 4, § 2 (518) [vol. ii. p. 205, ll. 8-11]. ofoy Kat emi roi mupés 
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“operation ” of fire, and at the same time goes forth 
from it) We perhaps might turn to Christian 
theology, and point to that eternal generation of 
the Son by the Father, “God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God,” in which the Father, 
preserving none the less the essential “operation ” 
of his proper hypostasis, engenders the hypostasis 
of the Son. 

( By thus reverting to its fundamental analogy, 
the Plotinian analogy meets the second difficulty 
connected with the derivation of the Many from 
the One. _\ But there is yet the third to be reckoned 
with. (How can the Many be conceived as develop- 
ing within the perfect simplicity of the primitive 
emanation? How can the absolutely homogeneous 
be the cause and substance of its own variegation ?) 
In dealing with this crucial point Plotinus is not 
unnaturally hesitant and obscure, and we can be no 
more than tentative in our interpretation. But 

lotinus’s meaning, it seems, is somewhat as follows : 

The One is indeed nothing, i.e. no thing, since it 
transcends all things, but, as the existence of 
existence proves, it contains within itself the 
possibility of all things. In it “all things are not 
as yet, but shall be,”1 not indeed in point of time, 
since the generation of the world is eternal, but in 
point of logical priority. From this point of view, 


ly. 2,§1 (494) [vol. ii. p. 176, 1. 3]. Td & mdvra wat ovde ev* 
apxh yap mdvrwy ov mavra GAN éxeivns mavra* éxet yap olov 
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as itself the possibility of a rational universe, the 
One may be called latently rational or intelligible. | 
Now/the emanation from the One at the moment 
of its issue from the One (remembering that we 
employ temporal terms only by way of imperfect 
analogy), is as yet undetermined. But at the 
moment of its issue, which is also the moment of 
its separation, the fact of its separation enables it 
and causes it, as something different from the One, 
to turn to the One and regard it. In other words, 
the One emerges from its transcendence of the 
distinction between subject and object, and becomes 
self-conscious. 

But what is this self of which it is conscious? 
It cannot know itself as One, since the One as such 
is beyond the antithesis of “I” and “Me,” and 
unattainable by any process properly described as 
knowledge. To know itself as One it would have 
to cease knowing itself, if I may put it paradoxically. 
The object of its knowledge must be what we de 
facto find is the ideal object of any perfect know- 
ledge. The One can know itself only as the truth 
—the archetypal or intelligible world of which qua 
One it yet affords the possibility. That is, all that 
it can know of itself in turning back to behold itself 
is the possible world which it is! But this know- 
ledge of itself is conditioned by the antithesis of 
an alter. The One’s knowledge of itself as the 


1 All this interpretation is based on v. 1, §§ 6-7 (487-488) 
[vol. ii. pp. 168-169]. Cf. v. 3, § 15 (512-513). . 
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archetypal world of truth involves, and is dependent 
upon, the knowledge that it has lost its unity. It 
is now the Not-One, the Many over against the 
One. But it recognizes that qua One it is the 
source and justification of itself gua the Many, that 
is, gua the archetypal world. “In its thought of 
itself it thinks itself accidentally. For it is in 
looking to the Good (i.e. the One) that it thinks 
itself.”! Or, in modern phrase, we might say 
that the subject recognizes itself and the object as 
derived from and dependent upon a higher unity 
in which both are transcended. In Plotinus’s own 
words, “the One is the potentiality of all things. 
The things of which the One is the potentiality, 
Thought, separated as it were from that potentiality, 
now beholds. Otherwise it could not be Mind. 
At that moment it gains consciousness, as it were, 
from itself of the nature of its own potentiality 
—of its power of generating by itself its own 
essence, and of determining its own being by 
means of the power received by it from the One. 
It perceives, too, that its essence is, so to speak, a 
part of that which belongs to and is derived from 
the One, and that it is strengthened and brought 
to the fulness of being by and out of the One. It 
sees, too, that to itself from the One, as to the 
divisible from the indivisible, have come life and 


1 vy. 6, § 5 (37) [vol. ii. p. 226, 1. 20]. kal yap ad ev ri voroe 
avTod Kara cumBeBnKds avTd voet* mpds yap TO dyaGdv BXérov atrd 
voet: evepyaiv yap ab éaurd voel. 
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thought and all things, precisely because the One 
itself is none of these things.” ‘a 

The knowledge, however, that it is no longer 
the One, but the possible universe opposed to and 
derived from it, actualizes at the same moment 
that possibility. The One knows that gua One it 
may be, but that gua “may be,” it actually is the 
world in question. Qua One it is all things i 
potentia, qua Potentiality it is suddenly and by 
the mere recognition of that gua-ness the whole 
universe of things in actu. The intelligible world 
is, at the moment it thinks itself; it thinks itself 
at the first instant it is possible for it to do so. 
That possibility has from all eternity been implied 
in the essence of the One. Thus the One becomes at 
once Being and Thought in the unity of an intellect 
which is its own subject and its own object.” 

An inspection of the archetypal world at this 
point leads us to a further discovery in the shape 
of a deduction of the categories.? Mind in the first 


1 v.1, §7 (488) [vol. ii. p. 169, 1. 27 et seg.]. adda 76 ev Stvamus 
Tavrwv, ay ody éore SUvais, TabTa dd THs Suvduews olov cxufomervyn 
N vonors Kabopd. 7) obK av Fv vods. émrel kat wap’ abrod éxe on 
olov cuvalaOnow Tis Suvduews, dre SUvaTar ovclay avros yevvay 6’ 
avrov kal dplfew rd elvar abr@ TH wap’ éxelvov Suvduet, Kal bre ofov 
wépos ev Tt ray éxelvou Kai é& éxeivou 7 ovola Kal pavvuTar map’ éxelvou 
kal redevobrat els ovolay map’ éxelvov kai é& éxelvov. dp dé abr@ 
éxeiBev olov pepioT@ €& dueplorou Kal 7d (Hv Kal 7d voety Kal TdvTa, 
Ore éxetvo undev Tov TayTW. 

2v.2,§1(494). Cf. v. 3, § 10 (506) et sey. 

* For a brief deduction vide v. 1, § 4 (485) [vol. ii. p. 166] ; 
for a more elaborate, vide vi. 2, § 6 (600) et seq. [vol. ii. p. 306], 
§ 19 (611) e¢ seg. [vol. ii. p. 320]. 
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place has real existence—it must think itself as being. 
Did it not exist it could not think. “Being” is 
then the first category. The second we should 
naturally expect to be correlated intelligence or 
Thought. But such is not the case. The categories 
are forms or conditions of Thought, and Thought is 
not a condition or form of itself. Thought is Being 
thinking itself, the self-knowledge, as it were, of 
the categories. But now the act of intellect in 
which Thought and Being are united displays two 
marked characteristics. On the one hand, we can 
distinguish between Thought and Being, on the 
other, we say that the two are somehow one. But 
to say that any two are one presupposes as its con- 
dition the categories of difference and identity. 

But Being is, Being is living, sustaining, and 
preserving itself out of its own inner vitality. It 
exists im actu, évepyeig. This vitality and activity, 
however, by which Being persists in being, involves 
motion. Motion, however, is not an accident or an 
attribute of Being, it is its essence and is inseparable 
from it in thought. We cannot think of Being, 
save as existing in the full kinetic significance of 
the participial construction. Motion then—activity, 
actuality —will be our fourth category. 

The motion, however, involved in Being’s mere 
being, is precisely what keeps it what it is, unaltered 
in its nature, ze. is precisely what keeps it at rest. 
Indeed, rest or stability is what first strikes us as 
the condition of all being, and it is only on second 
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glance that we see how keeping at rest involves 
activity and motion. 

An analysis of the “thought” aspect of vots re- 
veals the same categories. Thought thinks itself 
as existing, as being. Its thought involves activity 
and motion. That is, Thought is thinking, is in 
ultimate analysis not a noun, but a verb. But by 
thinking, Thought constitutes and bounds itself, is 
what it is, persists as itself, in a word keeps itself 
stable, unalterable, and immobile.! 

We have then the five prime categories—Being, 
Identity, Difference, Movement, and Rest. From 
these five all the other so-called categories, and 
genera, and species proceed by a process of logical 
deduction. Thus number is immediately implied 
in the multiplicity of the intelligible content. Be- 
holding the continuity of its act of thought, the 
mind draws thence the idea of magnitude and 
quantity, and from the inexhaustibility of its 
power, that of infinity. Contemplating the beauty 
and perfection of its existence, it has the notion of 
quality. Difference and identity are in the same 
way the bases of similarity and dissimilarity, equality 
and inequality, and the like. And thus, petal by 
petal, the whole intelligible world of truth blows 
into full flower.” 

[In deriving Soul from Mind, Plotinus resorts 


1 This account is based on the text, vi. 2, §§ 6-8 (600-602) [vol. 
ii. p. 306 et seq.]. 
2 vi, 2, § 21 (613 a et seq.) [vol. ii. pp. 322-323]. 
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to the same analogies and employs the same 
arguments as he used in explaining the emanation 
of Mind from the One. Since by the existence 
of the intelligible the possibilities of existence 
are not exhausted, it too must perforce overflow.’ 
Like the One, it has its two operations or “acts,” 
an essential operation by which it is what it is, and 
an emanatory act by which it reproduces itself. This 
overflow or emanation from itself is yvx4 or Soul. 

The reproduction of itself in yvx7 is both general 
and particular. Each form or archetype gives forth 
a particular soul or a Adyos oreppatixds, and the 
intelligible world in which the archetypes are or- 
ganized, as we remember, on the analogy of logical 
inclusion and implication, projects itself in a World- 
Soul that includes the Yuyai and the Adyor orepparexoi, 
i.e. the Ideas as formative forces, after the same 
figurative fashion. 

By Soul or yy, we are not to understand 
Soul in our use of the word as a self-conscious 
principle. This point is discussed at length by 
Plotinus, and the conclusion is that it is Mind 
which is the principle of self-consciousness in us. 
The proper operations of the soul are sensation and 
the synthesis of sensation by discursive thought. 
Discursive thought, indeed, knows itself, but knows 
itself as an unfulfilled activity, dependent upon and 


1 iv. 8, § 3 (472 a) [vol. ii. p. 147, 1. 1 e¢ seg.]. Sr unde ofdy 
Te Fy orfvar Ta wdvra ev TH vonT@, Suvauevou epeéys Kal &ddov 
yevécOa eddrrovos pév, avayxalou dé elvat, elrep kal 7d mpd adrod. 
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realized in the Mind. Adequate self-knowledge is 
sub specie aeternitatis.! 

In a word, the relations between Soul, with her 
operation of discursive thought, and Mind seem to 
be the exact analogues of those between Mind and 
the One. Mind in issuing from the One turns 
toward it, and by that return constitutes itself 
an archetypal world—the not-One; a world which 
though other than the One is yet derived from it, 
and by its desire to return to its origin is held in 
that state of perfect identity of subject and object 
in which the ideal of contemplative thought is for- 
ever realized. In like manner the Soul, turning 
towards the\ Mind whence she flows and striving 
to regain that state of complete self-consciousness 
which is her source, is thereby confirmed in her proper 
nature. ‘This is her essential “operation” or “act.” ? 

Perhaps the word most descriptive of her essence 
is life2 She is the principle of vitality and activity 
in all things: the Aristotelian ¢vo1s, we might 
almost say, of all things, by which things become 
what they are, exercise their proper functions, and 
are conformed to their proper ends. She creates 
and sustains all life and ‘nature, “breathing life into 
all things nourished by earth or sea, all the dwellers 
in the air, all the divine stars of heaven. Yea, the 
sun and this great firmament of heaven she hath set 
in order, and herself maketh them to revolve in due 


1 For all this vide v. 3, §§ 1-4 (496-500) [vol. ii. pp. 178-183]. 
2 y, 1, $3 (484) (vol, ii. p. 165]. ® iv. 7,$ 11 (465) [vol. ii. p. 139}. 
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courses. ... And the heaven moved in eternal 
motion under the wise guidance of Soul, becomes 
a living and a blessed being and acquires due honour 
when once Soul has come to dwell within it; but 
before the coming of Soul it was but a dead body, 
mere earth and water. . . . And though the heaven 
is manifold, and different in different places, it is 
one by virtue of her power, and it is through her 
that this ordered universe is a god. . . .”? 
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In a word, Soul is Nature in that eulogistic 
sense in which we sometimes use the term, as when 
we speak of “mother” Nature, suggesting not the 
mere body of natural phenomena, but a sympathetic 
spirit and tendency incarnate within it. Or, to 
change the figure, we might say that the soul is 
applied science, reason no longer theoretic, but em- 
ployed in creating according to its own precepts. 
This is indeed precisely Plotinus’s notion. The Soul, 
he tells us, is the word, the expression, the image 
of vots. She is vods expressing itself in a sensible 
medium.? Wvx7j, however, is even more obviously 
inconclusive than vois. She expresses as it were a 
relation in which vots stands, is vots exercised with 
an eye not to itself, but to further possibilities 
of being, including indeed the possibility of this 
exercise itself. But the possession of vision is 
useless, and the exercise of it futile, if it be of 
mere blankness. A relation that is a relation to 
nothing is without meaning. The emanation of 
yvx7 is irrelevant without a terminus ad quem. De 
facto, too, the possibilities of being are not ex- 
hausted by her procession. Both “mother” Nature 





Hopi puxiis fhv moet, GANA mdvra $F 7H Ody, Kal wdpeor. waca 
mavraxod TE yervjoavTe twarpl duocouuevyn Kal KaTd 7d &y Kal Kara 
7d wdvTn. Kal modvs dy 6 ovpavds Kal &ANos AAAy Ev eore TH TavTHS 
Suvdwer Kal Geds dors Sid TadTyY 6 Kdopos Bde. 

1 At the same time, Plotinus seems to distinguish between 
Nature even taken in this sense, and the World-Soul. She is 
secondary, an offspring of the World-Soul, yux} ofca, yévynua 
puxfs mporépas Suvarwrepov Sdons, iii. 8, § 4 (345) [vol. i. p. 335, 
L. 7]; ef. iii. 8, § 2 (344) [vol. i. p. 334, 1. 343]. 

2 v. 1, §3 (484) [vol. ii. p. 165]. 
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and ourselves have bodies as well as souls. The 
corporeal world exists. 

So it is that yvy7 must also overflow, and by an 
emanation from herself constitute the phenomenal 
world.!. Besides her essential “act” or operation 
she must have a reproductive “act” by virtue of 
which the World-Soul radiates about herself the 
physical universe, and each individual soul and A¢dyos 
omeppatixés their particular body within that universe. 

To revert now to the problem in hand. We 
have seen that emanation is a continuous and 
homogeneous process of the same complexion 
throughout. For the same reasons, in the same 
manner, and by the same devices as vots proceeds 
from the One, yvy# proceeds from vots and the 
corporeal world from yvy7j. There are no breaks 
within it, no jumps, apparently no opportunity for 
freak or accident or for violent alteration in its 
value and significance such as the incidence of Evil 
involves. But yet Evil exists, as Plotinus confesses. 
How explain the fact ? 

From all that we know of mystic sentiment, we 

1 iv. 8, § 2 (470) [vol. ii. p. 145, I. 3-17]. Cf. v. 2, §§ 1-2 
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should expect to see both physical and moral evil 
referred to an ultimate metaphysical evil. Logically 
for Plotinus, Evil should occur at the beginning of 
the emanatory process. The purest overflow from 
the One, he should say, being other than the One, 
cannot but be an evil and imperfect thing. Nots 
is the first parent in the sin of whose mere existence 
all Being fell. Its plurality and activity are the 
prototypes of all division, conflict, and becoming. 
The process, then, is birth-marked with Evil. What 
wonder that as it develops the mark grows angry 
and inflamed ! 

Had Plotinus said this, his theodicy would have 
been simpler, more logical, and less great :—a 
brilliant variation, by virtue of its splendid attempt 
to solve the initial difficulty, on the mystic theme. 
As it is, some tendency to say it persists throughout, 
and to some extent confuses his thought. But 
whether it was due to his heritage from Aristotle 
and the Stoics, or to a sentimental love of nature, 
or to the practical optimism of one who was after 
all a very level-headed and prosperous business man, 
the direction of his teaching is unmistakably against 
a doctrine of metaphysical evil. Evil appears for 
him, not in the first, but in the last stage of 
emanation, in connection with the radiation from 
yy of the corporeal world, however difficult it may 
be to explain its occurrence at that point. 

As regards the freedom from evil of vots, and of 
yvx4 so far as her cosmic significance is concerned, 
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we have both circumstantial and direct evidence. 
It is unnecessary to dwell here upon the Plotinian 
panegyrics of vots. Its beauty, its perfection, its 
essential divinity are constantly celebrated by him.’ 
It is the express image of the Most High, a great 
God, the Second God, an unspeakable beauty sent 
before the face of the One, and mediating between 
it and the World-Soul, the throne of the One, a 
prince of the blood-royal.?_ These and a host of other 
epithets applied to it by Plotinus are all incom- 
patible with any attribution to it of imperfection. 

But besides the panegyrics we find a direct 
exclusion of archetypes of evil things from the 
intelligible world, suggested doubtless by Plato’s 
query in the Parmenides whether or no such mean 
things as hair, mud, or dirt are to be dignified with 
ideal prototypes.’ ‘“'Touching,” he says, “the ques- 
tion whether there-are also Ideas of things arising 
from putrefaction or of disagreeable things, and 
also of filth and mud, it must be said that every- 
thing which Mind brings with it from the first 
principle is excellent, and that therein Ideas such as 
we have mentioned are not to be found. . . .”4 

The immunity of the World-Soul, and indeed of 
the individual soul, so long as she moves in her own 

1 Cf. v. 9, § 3 (556-557) 5 v. 1, § 4 (485). 

2 Cf. v. 5, § 3 (522). 3 Parmenides, 130 c. 

4-v. 9, § 14 (565) [vol. ii. p. 259, 1. 21 et seq.}. epi Sé rap ex 
onvews Kal rOv xadew@y, ef Kaxet eldos, xal ef plaov kal mndod, 
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sphere, is no less clearly emphasized. The celebra- 
tions of Yvy7 are lavish. She, too, is naturally good, 
happy, and divine,? “akin to the divine nature and 
to the eternal,” * displaying in her unclouded essence 
all the virtues and perfections. “The Soul, as she plays 
about the Mind, gazes upon it and contemplating what 
is within it, sees God through it. And this is the 
blessed and sorrowless life of the gods, and there is 
no evil there, and had it been there it would not have 
been evil.”* It is only in her relations to body, or, 
more strictly, since conjunction with the body is not 
necessarily vitiating, in a particular relation to a 
particular body, that Evil occurs. “There are two 
reasons why the communing of the soul with the 
body brings difficulties. The first is that it hinders 
thought, the second, that it fills the soul with 
pleasures and desires and pains. . . .”° This trouble, 
however, arises only in the case of individual souls. 
The World-Soul is free from it. Her body, which is 
the universe, is obedient to her command, and 


1 Cf. passage already quoted, v. 1, § 2 (482-483) [vol. ii. 
p. 162, 1. 18]. 2 v. 1, § 3 (484) [vol. ii. p. 164]. 
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impedes in no wise her essential operations. “ But 
though it be said that the divine Soul in this wise 
for ever rules the whole heaven, transcending it with 
her better part and sending her lowest power into 
this world of ours, yet no one can blame God for 
that he has set the World-Soul in something worse 
than herself. The Sou] indeed is not deprived of 
her natural function ; that she holds from eternity 
and will hold for ever, nor can it in any wise be 
contrary to her nature... . So it is that she can 
never experience any fear about a body of this kind, 
nor will any concern for it sway her and drag her 
down from the blessed vision of higher things ; 
rather is she ever in the presence of heavenly things, 
though at the same time she orders this whole 
universe by an easy exercise of power.” + 

Finally, we may appeal to the passage in the 
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Ennead concerning the origin of Evil, in which 
Plotinus groups the One, vots, and yx} together as 
a kind of Trinity, holy and free from all taint of 
imperfection. What, he asks, is the Good? “It is 
that upon which all things depend, which all things 
desire; for it is the source of their being and they 
stand in need of it. For itself, it is in want of 
naught, self-sufficient, lacking nothing; it is the 
measure and limit of all things, giving from out 
of itself Mind and Being and Soul and Life and 
the activity that belongs to Mind. And till one 
reaches it, all things are beautiful; but itself is 
super-beautiful and higher than the best. . . . Mind 
is its first activity and first essence, though the 
Good abides within itself. Mind exercises its 
activity about it, living round it as it were. But 
the Soul, as it moves about the Mind, gazes upon it, 
and contemplating what is within it, sees God 
through it. And this is the blessed and sorrowless 
life of the gods, and there is no Evil there. Had it 
been there it would not be evil. But there are primary 
and secondary and tertiary Goods, and all are around 
the King of all, and he is the cause of all good 
things, and all are due to him. And the secondary 
Goods are around the second (hypostasis) and the 
tertiary around the third. If such be the nature of 
real existence and of what transcends real existence, 
there can be no Evil in either. For both are good.”! 


1 i, 8, § 2 (72-73) [vol. i. pp. 100-101, 1. 6]. Cf. also ii. 9, § 13 
(212) {vol. i. p. 203, 1. 5et seq.]. 2. viv de NeyéoOu, rls 7 Tod d-yabod 
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There can be no question of the import of these 
passages. It is certainly to exclude Evil from the 
first two stages of emanation. But this is apparently 
to disavow metaphysical evil. For it amounts to 
saying that there are different kinds of perfection, 
one proper to the One, another to vois, a third to 
yvy7j, and that none is to be blamed for not being 
the other. We shall indeed find the same argument 
presently used to justify the nature of the physical 
universe. This has, it will be said, a native perfec- 
tion which it perfectly exemplifies, and is not to be 
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condemned as imperfect for not being other than 
it is. 

But even supposing that Plotinus were unre- 
servedly committed to this point of view, which, as 
we shall see later, he is not, the matter would not be 
so straightforward as it appears at first sight. On 
the contrary he has involved himself in a perplexity 
which besets every attempt to conceive of perfection as 
an expanded, multiple, and complex state of existence. 
Between the different factors of such a state it is im- 
possible not to make comparisons of higher and lower. 
There must be, as Plotinus admits, and as we are 
bound on the face of things to admit, a hierarchy 
of perfections. ‘The perfection of the plant, it seems 
only common sense to say, is not so perfect as that of 
the beast, nor that of the beast as that of the man, nor 
that of the man as that of the angel, nor any of these 
as that of God. Yet all are perfections. This is 
the Aristotelian doctrine, and Plotinus is consciously 
a good Peripatetic when he speaks of Mind as a 
secondary good, and of Soul as a tertiary. 

But it may be asked, Is not this admission of 
grades of perfection suicidal? Is it not foredoomed 
by a fatal implication that all except the highest 
grade are really degrees of imperfection? The 
question is pertinent. We are on the verge of 
discovering the great self-contradiction which in 
the end must invalidate the Plotinian theodicy. 
Let us pause and consider it. 

Reflection upon the uses of the term “ perfection” 
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in philosophical discussion quickly discloses two very 
different senses in which the term may be employed. 
These senses we may designate broadly as the 
“mechanical” or “naturalistic,” and the “moral.” } 
Mechanical perfection has reference to the explic- 
ability of events, and answers to the satisfaction 
we take in accounting for things by natural causes. 
“Moral” perfection, as the term is employed here, 
is estimated by the bearing events have upon our 
interest in finding our world not only intelligible, 
but also satisfactory in every respect, caddy kdyaOdv. 
That these two kinds of perfection need not coincide 
is obvious. It is no harder to discover the natural 
causes of moral evil than it is of moral good; and 
the interest in understanding the world is as satisfied 
with the one discovery as with the other. Object- 
ively considered, the world regarded as a mechanism 
is perfect as it stands. It accounts for all its events 
and parts, and all things and types and occurrences 
are equally good expressions of its workings. 

Since the mechanical conception of ‘nature gives 
every fact equal and sufficient reason for existence, 
there can be no comparison in point of mechanical 
perfection. “ Better and worse,” “ higher and lower,” 
are oppositions which seem significant only in relation 
to a standard set by moral ideals, and based, what- 
ever its cosmic validity, on the ethical and aesthetic 
interests of mankind. 


1 JT use ‘tmoral” here to cover the “aesthetic” as well as 
the strictly ethical interests. Strictly speaking there are as 
many kinds of perfection as there are satisfactions. 
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But we must not be too hasty in our dichotomy. 
A third kind of perfection is quick to press its claims, 
denouncing the very establishment of our first 
dilemma as a bit of arrogance and anthropomorphism. 
I mean the perfection which we accord to things 
according as they realize their proper natures. Thus 
we talk of a prize dog or a fine horse, or even of the 
perfect fit of a suit of clothes. Such perfection can 
hardly be said to be estimated by the naturalistic 
standard, since the mongrel or the hack or the misfit 
can be just as well explained as the “higher” 
example of the type; but again it cannot be called, 
apparently, a “moral” perfection, since judged by 
moral standards it appears deficient. The horse or 
dog, however perfect after their kind, are “lower” 
animals; the suit of clothes, however fine the stuff 
and smart the cut of it, is not so high up in the 
hierarchy of being as the meanest protoplasm. Still 
we do not deem it appropriate to reproach the suit of 
clothes with not being a protoplasm, or the horse or 
dog with not being a man. Fault-finding is justified 
only if they be not all that a suit or horse or dog 
may be within the limits of their respective natures 
and relatively to standards which are apparently 
of their own setting. We seem then to have found 
something which is really perfect and imperfect at 
the same time; a standard which can be regarded as 
a final measure of perfection within its own sphere, 
and yet as wanting in perfection relatively. to some 
ultimate standard of perfection in general. 
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We must scrutinize this claim all the more closely, 
as it is with this point in mind that Plotinus writes. 
And careful scrutiny will, I think, disallow the 
pretence of this species of excellence to assured and 
independent existence, and reveal beneath it a some- 
what subtle confusion of our original factors of 
natural (or mechanical) and moral perfection. 

This confusion is seen in the first place in our im- 
position upon Nature of even the type, to say nothing 
of the so-called perfect type, as a natural standard 
for the estimation of individuals. If the object 
be inanimate, such a standard is set not by Nature, 
but by us. Its perfection after its kind means, not 
an intrinsic quality or condition, but a relation to 
our interests and sensibilities. When for example 
we talk of “perfect” weather, we are reading 
into Nature a sympathy with human preferences, or 
at least are thinking of her as striving to embody a 
certain form and as measuring success or failure 
according as she more or less attains her end. But 
Nature mechanically considered is inveterately 
individualistic. She is an order of particular facts, 
each of which is to be explained by its own particular 
antecedents and not by any striving towards any type. 

In the case of animate objects the relativity of 
standards is even more apparent. We have now to 
deal with a possible purpose and intrinsic character 
in the object, to which our notion of what the object 
ought to be may well be not only foreign, but hostile. 
Thus the thoroughbred to which we award the blue 
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ribbon may for all we know be worshipping at the 
fetlocks of some plodder in the dray, and the award 
of prizes at the dog-show may inspire many an 
anxious canine theodicy labouring to justify the 
ways of man to dogs. 

Indeed, it takes very little reflection to breed these 
doubts to which we have just given utterance. How, 
we are very soon driven to ask as we look out over 
the world, are we to know a thing from its entelechy 
or perfection, to distinguish between what a thing is 
and what it ought, or is intended, to be? Of an inner 
intention on its part we can know nothing, even if the 
attribution of such an intention did not imply falling 
into the very confusion we are anxious to avoid, and 
from its appearance we might well think it to be self- 
realized at every moment in its career, Taken at 
any instant it exhibits a certain structure and exhibits 
that structure perfectly. It can never be surprised 
as other than a faithful and flawless copy of what it 
is. To take any one of its moments and make it a 
standard for all the rest, or to take any one thing 
and make it a pattern for the others which resemble 
it, is to stretch Nature with open violence upon the 
Procrustean bed of human whims. 

Our supposed third kind of perfection, then, 
involves at the outset a covert introduction of final 
causes into Nature and resolves itself readily into a 
confusion of natural and moral perfection. A similar 
confusion vitiates the attempt to arrange different 
kinds of perfection gua perfections in a hierarchy 
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according as they approach our ideal of perfection in 
the abstract. We say glibly enough, to be sure, 
that the perfect horse is not so perfect a being as 
the perfect man, nor the perfect man as God. But 
that is simply to say that the perfect horse and the 
perfect man are perfect examples of imperfect sorts 
of beings. Equine and human excellence fall short 
of the standard or type of perfection in general, just 
as the individual man or horse falls short of his 
proper type. That is, equine and human perfections 
are imperfect perfections—are imperfections. Or 
conversely one might argue that if it be logical 
to say that human perfection is perfect, but not so 
perfect as the divine, it must also be logical to say 
of any individual human being that he is a perfect 
man, but at the same time not so perfect a man as 
some one else. But the latter statement would seem 
to be absurd. 

The upshot of the discussion is this: that 
perfection is superlative, that things either do or 
do not live up to the standard which it sets, and 
that of things which fulfil its requirements there is 
no comparison in point of value. There may be 
indeed different kinds of perfection, but of imperfec- 
tion only are there degrees. 

In a world, then, perfect in all respects, we could 
find no basis for making any distinction between 
things as better and worse. Each being in such a 
world would be perfect after its kind, satisfied and 
at rest in its own nature, without jealousy of the 
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perfection proper to other beings. No individual 
would be superior or inferior to another. Each 
would merely be different from its neighbours. It 
would be itself and content to be itself. To any 
Dante who should ask of it, 

Ma dimmi : voi che siete qui felici, 

Desiderate voi pit alto loco . . .? 
it would reply in Piccarda’s words, and with 
Piccarda’s smile, 

Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 

Virtu di carita, che fa volerne 

Sol quel ch’ avemo, e d’ altro non ci asseta. 

In a word, all difference in value would from the 
point of view of a perfect universe be turned into 
simple distinctions in fact. Each part of such a 
world would feel as Dante felt in Piccarda’s answer, 


Chiaro mi fu allor com’ ogni dove 
In cielo é Paradiso. . . . 


But only an exile like himself could have added, 
. esi la grazia 
Del sommo ben d’ un modo non vi piove.! 

Still, not to equivocate is fraught with such 
startling implications for theology, that clear 
thinking seems to be avoided if only ad majorem 
gloriam Dei. Otherwise the kingdom of God turns 
out to be of this world only, and in Paradise, 
hitherto set apart as his special realm, God is 
forced to abdicate his throne and take his place as 
a simple member without special prerogative in a 

1 Paradiso, iii. ll, 64-90, 
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republic of perfected substances, between which in 
their estimation of themselves and of one another 
there can be no question of better or worse. 

Consider again, for a moment, the consequences 
of a world in which all things are perfect after their 
kind. Each will be self-realized and self-satisfied, sure 
that no place or experience could be happier than 
its own. Otherwise it would have to consider its 
perfection to be not so perfect as perfection might 
be. But a perfection, which is not so perfect as it 
might be, is a self-contradiction. 

All perfection, then, is bound to consider itself, 
qua perfection, absolute. A perfect being indeed 
may recognize beings other than himself, and kinds 
of perfection other than his own, but he cannot 
regard them as better or worse than his without 
thereby destroying the significance of his own ex- 
cellence. To say, for instance, that I am perfect, 
but not so perfect as God, is to talk nonsense. I 
have not attained the primary condition of perfect 
happiness till I can say that none is happier than I. 
Piccarda by right should have found Dante’s question 
about a “pit alto loco,” a “higher place,” unintel- 
ligible ; for in the language of heaven there are no 
comparatives or superlatives. 

Hence for the soul of anything that is truly in 
Paradise, God cannot be a higher, but merely another 
being. There, indeed, the angels of all things do 
continually behold his face, but as the face of a 
fellow, one of themselves. All things will be gods 
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in their own and one another’s eyes. Gods in their 
own eyes they will be, because each can find nothing 
more perfectly divine than itself: gods in one 
another’s, and that without hierarchy of divinity, 
because there can be no comparison in point of 
value between the components of a truly beatific 
vision, each one of which will have its proper and 
incomparable beauty. In Paradise there will be of 
necessity none but polytheists. 

This conclusion, however, is more startling than 
alarming. It has no sting if only it be grasped 
firmly. For the struggling and aspiring imperfect 
soul the existence of God means, indeed, the exist- 
ence, ideal or actual, of an unattained perfection 
in which the will will find its peace. But for the 
perfected spirit it means no more, for no more is 
possible, than that perfection is at length realized, 
and that the will is wholly satisfied in an experience 
which it is content to take at its face value, without 
comparison between its components or moments. 
To the perfected spirit God will mean not another 
person, but just the fact that it itself is now the 
kind of person it is, with the experience it has. He 
is not a person, but a “state” in both senses of the 
word. God is Heaven. 

It need not surprise us, however, to find ghosts 
of these difficulties haunting the question of grades 
of perfection throughout ancient philosophy. Thus, 
Plato is confronted with the naturalistic difficulty 


(a difficulty, be it said, never settled for him) in the 
H 
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famous passage in the Parmenides already mentioned, 
where Socrates is in doubt whether to attribute 
Ideas to mean and disagreeable things or not. And 
it is ultimately the same difficulty which besets him 
in his attempt to arrange the Ideas in a hierarchy 
culminating in the Idea of the Good, forgetful, as 
we might say, that the Good is not a substance, but 
a relation between substances, and that its Idea is 
not a hypostasis extraneous and superior to the 
other Ideas, but merely expresses their perfection 
and divinity in one another's sight. 

In like manner Aristotle’s doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of Form and Matter, in which every object 
except God is twofold, Form in relation to its 
sources, Matter in relation to its further development, 
has all the implications of naturalism. For every 
object at every moment of its career may be said to 
be in full possession of an entelechy of one sort or 
another. Aristotle avoids naturalism indeed only by 
assuming a rigid ladder of Forms up and down which 
Matter is continually climbing, the top and bottom 
of which are arbitrarily determined by reference to 
human interests and ideals. Nature is supposed to 
concur in our judgment of her parts and processes 
as more or less perfect and to estimate their value 
by the same standards as we employ. Thus the 
horse is supposed to be in her eyes as well as in ours 
more perfect than the tree, the man more perfect 
than the horse. Aristotle, however, seems to have 
vaguely realized his confusion of natural with moral 
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perfection, and to have vacillated in consequence. 
It is difficult, for example, as regards the relation 
of God to the world, to say whether the world is 
conceived as ever striving to transcend its own 
nature and become God, or as seeking merely to 
enact its proper mundane perfection with the same 
completeness with which he is divine. The truth is, 
I think, that Aristotle is trying to conceive it as both. 
Like Plato, he wishes to take with one eye the human, 
with the other the cosmic point of view. He tries 
naturalistically to make of the Forms the entelechies 
or absolute perfections of their particulars, and yet 
to arrange these different perfections in a graded 
order of moral excellence. There is, of course, no 
harm in this so long as one recognizes that one is 
using the term “ perfection” in two quite different 
senses. But this is just what Aristotle overlooks. 
He employs the term univocally. 

It is not surprising to find Plotinus involved in 
the same difficulties, considering his Platonic and 
Aristotelian heritage. How near his argument is in 
places to naturalism we shall have very shortly to 
consider. Of his treatment of grades of perfection 
and metaphysical evil we may say that he, too, 
takes with one eye the inside, with the other the 
outside point of view. In the passages just quoted 
there can be no doubt of his inclination to admit 
the existence of different kinds of perfection. Nozs 
is good and perfect after its kind, yvy# is the 
same. Neither is to be considered as in any way 
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evil, because it is itself and not the One. This 
point has been amply illustrated. But on the 
other hand he does not perceive, nor can he admit 
the logical implication, that different kinds of per- 
fection cannot be compared in point of perfection 
without equivocation. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that he considered Mind, if perfect, of a less 
degree of perfection than the One, and in the same 
way Soul less excellent than Mind. It is not true 
that “in this Trinity none is afore or after other, 
none is greater or less than other,” but “the glory 
equal.” Their majesty may be co-eternal and their 
generation and procession from all time, yet Mind is 
a second good, and Soul a third, not only in point 
of derivation, but of goodness.1 Goodness apper- 
tains to them only adjectivally. The essential, 
primal, and original Good is God, and God alone. 
This point also is fully brought out in the sketch 
we have given of the nature and method of the 
process of emanation. 


1 Cf. ii. 9, § 13 (212) [vol. i. p. 202, 1, 29-p. 203, 1. 14). 
el 6€ dvOpwro rimdy Te map adda (Ga, TOAAG MAddAov Tadra ov 
tupavvloos évexa év 7G ravrl dvra, ddd Kdopov Kal rdéw mapéxovra. 
& 6é Aéyerar yiverOas wap’ alr&v onueta vouiter Tov écoudvww elvat, 
yiverOau dé ra ywbpeva didgopa kat rixais—ov yap oly Te Fv rabra 
mepl éxdorous cupBalvev—xal Katpols yeveoewv Kai rbiots retoTov 
agerrnxiat kal diabécesr yuxdv. Kal obx dmairyréov médw dyadods 
mdvras, od drt wh Toiro Suvardv, péuperbar tpoxelpws [rpoorKer] 
madw dk.ovat unddv duapépew Tatra exeivwr, 76 Te KaKdy wh voultew 
Go Tt} 7d évdeéorepov els ppdynow Kal rarrov dyaGdv Kal del mpds 
7d opuxpbrepov* olov ef tis Thy Piow Kaxdy A€yor, bre wh atcOnols 
éort, kal 7d aloOyrixdy, bre wh AOyos. ef O& mH, KaKel Ta KaKd 
dvayxacOjoovrat Néyev elvar* Kal yap exe? puxh xelpor vot Kal obros 
&ddov éXarrov. 
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But the contradiction with Plotinus goes even 
deeper. Once embarked on this current of thought 
it seems scarcely possible to attribute either to vots 
or vx even a proper perfection. Leaving the moral 
point of view out of the question, naturalistically 
and by their own confession they are not self-satisfied 
hypostases. ‘They themselves feel themselves to be 
imperfect, quite apart from any judgment we may 
pass upon them. The end of psychic activity turns 
out to be not the preservation, but the transcendence 
of its proper characteristics. In like manner the 
ultimate goal of intellectual vision is not the con- 
templation and conservation of truth, but a passing 
beyond it to ecstatic consciousness of the One. 
There only is truly beatific vision enjoyed.1 From 
this point of view the whole universe instead of finding 
its essential function in the realization and illustra- 
tion of all possible forms and degrees of existence, 
would seem to do this only accidentally in a ceaseless, 
and as ceaselessly frustrated, attempt in which its 
proper operation consists, to transcend and annihilate 
itself by absorption into deity. To reconcile state- 
ments and implications like these with the epithets 
like ovx évSeés, “not lacking,” réAcov, “ perfect,” 
and @etov, “ divine,” which he is constantly using not 
only of vots and yx, but of the universe as well, 
is impossible. 

1 Cf, vi. 9, 8§ 3-4 (760-762) [vol. ii. p. 512, 1. 23]; cf. i. 6, § 7 
(55). 4. ylverae dé  daopla pddora, bre nde Kar’ éemorhuny 7 


obveots éxelvou nde kata vonow, wowep Ta Aa vonTd, GAAG KATA 
mapovolay émiornuns KpelrTova. 
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The confusion involved is indeed extraordinary. 
It is not merely a straightforward contradiction of 
the moral and the mechanical points of view, but of 
these cross-eyed. For Mind and Soul behold them- 
selves as both perfect and imperfect with both eyes, 
but the two eyes are never focussed so as to agree. 
If they see themselves naturalistically as perfect after 
their kind, they are kept from the just fruits of that 
vision by the moral point of view which declares 
their perfections to be relatively imperfect. If with 
the moral eye they perceive and desire to transcend 
their relatively imperfect state, the naturalistic eye 
at once shows them their essential and proper ex- 
cellence. Each point of view, in a word, may take 
either point of view, provided only it contradicts the 
other, and thereby stultifies itself. 

We have then to leave the question of meta- 
physical evil in the Plotinian theodicy unsettled. 
We can only say of it that we find a pair of counter- 
influences at work. On the one hand there is a 
strong inclination, inherited perhaps from the Stoics, 
to admit the principle of a variety of perfections and 
to justify things as excellent after their kind. On 
the other hand there is not only the same attempt 
that we find in Plato and Aristotle to compare 
different kinds of excellence in point of excellence, 
but also a decided mystic tendency to deny all kinds 
of excellence save one, and to regard all other kinds 
as mere grades of imperfection in comparison with it. 
These tendencies are contradictory, and no result can 
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be expected from their conflict. Now one, now the 
other is uppermost in his mind, now both present 
themselves with equal strength. The result is that not 
only as regards the question of metaphysical evil is 
he undetermined and self-contradictory, but through- 
out his treatment of our problem we shall find 
solutions proffered of widely different antecedents 
and of contrary interests and implications. 

We pass now to a series of arguments of consider- 
able affinity to what we have called the “ naturalistic 
point of view,” and probably not unconnected 
historically with a very similiar reasoning on the 
part of the Stoics. From this point of view, as we 
have seen, we are to admit varieties or kinds of per- 
fection, no one of which is to be blamed because it 
is itself and not another. The use to which this 
thought might be put in a theodicy is plain. If our 
opponent impugned the goodness and power of the 
Creator on the ground that he had created an im- 
perfect world, which was but a poor and deficient 
copy of his thought, we might reply that we could not 
expect the world to be the same as God, nor the copy 
identical with the original. All that we can justly 
demand for it, or from the divine goodness, is that the 
created shall be perfect with the perfection appropriate 
to itself. And this, we might perhaps add, is the case. 

At any rate this is the thesis which Plotinus 
opposes to the Gnostics, to refute their allegation 
that the world is evil and its Creator bad. ‘The 
point at issue, indeed, concerned him more deeply 
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than we might at first suppose. In spite of his 
opposition to the Gnostics his system had much in 
common with their doctrine. Their tenets might 
almost be called a fantastic version of all that was 
mystic in his own thought. Out of the depths of a 
superintelligible, superessential, and superexistential 
God there proceeds a ddyos or vots which develops 
itself into a kind of intelligible world in the shape of 
a Pleroma of Aeons. One of the lowest of these 
Aeons, Sophia, actuated like Eve, by a réAya or 
audacity, conceives the desire to know the unknowable 
God, and becomes thereby involved in discontent 
and passion. This passion receives a semi-separate 
hypostasis, called Achamoth, or the lesser Sophia. 
The passible nature and the discontent of Sophia- 
Achamoth exclude her from the world of Aeons, 
which is apparently self-sufficient and self-satisfied, 
and she finds herself in the Kenoma or Void, symbol 
of her dissatisfaction, and substratum of Matter. 
The divine power, however, takes pity upon her. 
Jesus or Christ, an Aeon in whom the perfections of 
all the others are combined, descends to her, and 
awakens within her a memory of the Pleroma. 
There takes place within her an érwrpody towards 
the Aeons, and she now seeks to make their images 
visible in the darkness of the Kenoma. She becomes 
creative, brings forth the Demiurge, and through 
him forms the material world. But the desire for 
and the necessity of creation are not expressive of 
her proper essence, but result from the fall due to 
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her audacity and her discontent with herself. Her 
formative activity, then, is a mark not of a perfection 
within herself, but of a want and imperfection, and 
what she forms is, in Platonic terms, twice removed 
from Truth and Being, the image of an image, the 
shadow of a dream. 

Below the world of Aeons, then, we may dis- 
tinguish three grades of Being, Sophia-Achamoth, 
the Demiurge, and Matter. This tripartite division 
is reflected in the universe in a trinity of worlds, 
celestial, planetary, and terrestrial, and in mankind 
in a trinity of principles, spirit, soul, and body. 
According as one or another principle is predominant, 
men are “ pneumatic,” “ psychic,” or “hylic.” The 
moral life consists in an abjuration of all things of 
the world, and in development of the “pneumatic” 
principle. In the end, the redeemed will be trans- 
ported to a new world, called the Paradigm, and the 
present universe, of which Achamoth has repented, 
will be consumed by fire and annihilated.1 

Strip this of its fantastic wording and we seem to 
be on familiar Plotinian ground. Between the Gods 
of the two systems there is no essential difference ; 
and the Gnostic Pleroma is, for our purposes at least, 
the same as the Plotinian vots. The lapse of Sophia 
into Sophia-Achamoth is parallel to the emanatory 


1 Cf. Bouillet, Les Ennéades de Plotin, i. p.499 et seg. Schmidt, 
Uber Plotins Stellung zum Gnosticismus, etc., p. 36 in Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des alichristlichen Litteratur, 
Gebhardt und Harnack, vol. v. Vacherot, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. 4, 
vol. i. p. 201 e¢ seg. The above résumé is of the system of 
Valentinus. 
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operation of vods from which yvyj proceeds, her 
érurtpopy to that backward look to vots by which 
yvxy is confirmed and determined in her essence and 
guided in her operations, and the birth of the 
Demiurge to that emanatory act of yx which 
creates the world. So, too, the Plotinian man is 
body, soul, and intellect : and the end of the moral 
life is to rise stage by stage to a re-absorption in the 
One, a process which involves for the redeemed soul 
the annihilation of its universe. We are, in fine, in 
a Plotinian wonderland where everything we meet is 
a satire on the Plotinian system. And the sting is 
keenest, perhaps, in that beneath its grotesqueness the 
satire is more logical than the thought it caricatures. 

For whatever the vagaries of Gnosticism, its 
mysticism was not cross-eyed and could look one 
almost squarely in the face. To have been perfectly 
logical, it is true, the incidence of Evil should have 
taken place at the first stage of the process of 
emanation, when the Divine Silence was broken and 
the Pleroma emerged. Moreover, the account of the 
passion and fall of Sophia is full of wild and contra- 
dictory rumours. Still the implications of a theory 
in which Being issues from a higher, superexistential 
source, and lapses from one degree to another of 
fulness, till at length it is spent and lost in nothing- 
ness, are on the whole honestly faced. Below 
the Pleroma, at any rate, the true implication of 
degrees of perfection is realized; that is, that the 
expression is merely a euphemism for degrees of 
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imperfection. And again, the Gnostics rightly laid 
stress on the discontented and provisional nature 
of the activities hypostasized in yvyy and Sophia- 
Achamoth: a nature to whose essential characteristics 
Plotinus himself could not be altogether blinded in 
spite of his endeavour to save its excellence by a 
misapplication to it of the principle of varieties of 
perfection. Sophia-Achamoth, despite her name, is 
a more consistent hypostasis than yvy7j. Finally, 
the Gnostics were logical in their vituperation of the 
world. The universe was for them the last respite of 
Being, the last glimmer of the divine light, before 
all died away in Not-being and darkness. Its exist- 
ence was a metaphysical evil, the result of a lapse 
from perfection. The sooner it was repented of 
and destroyed, and anything saved from the wreck 
translated to happier realms, the better. 

This should have been Plotinus’s attitude also. 
But as we have remarked before, a natural optimism 
and a heritage of healthy Hellenism and Stoic philo- 
sophy kept him from this easy and logical conclusion. 
So far as we may judge, he loved Nature and human 
life with the love not merely of an energetic and 
versatile man of many interests and activities, but with 
something of that religious reverence for the universal 
whole which actuated Zeno and Marcus Aurelius and 
Seneca, and of that regard for living as the finest of 
all arts which we find in the older Greeks. Logic 
or no logic, it was temperamentally impossible for 
him to feel that Nature was essentially vile, the 
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body necessarily foul, and human life under corporeal 
conditions absolutely and unavoidably evil. 

He had, then, to summon every argument to his 
aid to support his conviction. More was at stake 
than the defence of a world one loved against 
calumniation. The possibility of conceiving the 
process of emanation as anything but a process of 
degeneration was the broad and vital issue. More 
especially he had to protect the integrity and per- 
fection of yvy4 against the dangers incidental to her 
outer resemblance to the abandoned Sophia. To 
this end three things were necessary. He had in the 
first place to show that the procession of yvy7 from 
vots could not be regarded as in any way a fall. In 
the second place he must needs demonstrate that 
the operation by which yvy¥ creates the world is not 
accidental, but essential, and that her proper perfec- 
tion is not disturbed or her nature impaired thereby. 
And finally he had to show that the world so created 
was of sufficient excellence not to impede her opera- 
tions or contaminate her nature by its contact and 
commerce with her. The first two of these points 
we may leave till we come to the discussion of the 
broader issue defined above. The third is that which 
must engage our attention now. To establish it, 
what more natural, as has been said, than to appeal 
to the old principle already used to Plotinus’s 
satisfaction, and to declare that the universe in its 
wholeness is perfect after its kind ? 

“He who finds fault with the nature of the 
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universe does not know what he does, nor whither 
his arrogance is leading him. The reason is that 
men know not the successive orders of Being, first, 
second, third, and so on eternally, till the last be 
reached. . . . We must not ask that all animate 
beings shall be [equally] good, nor thoughtlessly 
complain because this is impossible. For that is to 
reiterate the demand that there shall be no differ- 
ence between the sensible and intelligible worlds, 
and that Evil is to be regarded as identical with 
that which is lacking in wisdom and is a lesser good 
and ever tends towards the lower degree of per- 
fection—which is like calling Nature evil because 
she is not perception, and the faculty of perception 
evil because it is not reasoning, in which case we 
should be forced to say that Evil exists even in the 
intelligible realm. For even there Soul is less perfect 
than Mind, Mind than the One.”! Again, “we 

1 ii, 9, § 13 (211-212) [vol. i. p. 202, L. 10-p. 203, 1. 14}. 
13. 6 dpa peupduevos TH Tod Kdcpov pices ovk oldev 5 Te moce?, ob’ Bro 
7d Opdcos abrod ro0ro Xwpe?. ofiro dé, Bru ovk loacr rdkw epetijs 
Tpirav Kal dSevrépwy kal rplrwy Kal del wéxpe THY ecxdTwy, Kal ws ob 
Aovdopnréov roils xelpoot TGY mpdrwv, GAG mpgdws cvyxwpyTéov TH 
mavrev pooe atrov Odovra mpds Ta TpSra mavoduevov Tis Tparywolas 
Tov poBepdr, ws olovrat, év Tails Too Kdopouv opailpas, al dH wavTa 
peldtuya, Tevxovow atrois' ri yap PoBepdy exovow afta, ws PoBoiar 
Tous darelpous Noywy Kal memacdevpévys dvnxdous Kal éupedods youoews ; 
ob ydp, el mupiwa Ta cwmara abrdv, poBeicOar det cuupérpws mpds Td 
way kal mpds Thy viv éxovra, eis d€ Tas puxas adrGy Brérew, ais kal 
atrol SirovBev akodor Timor elvar. Kalro Kal Ta copara adToy 
peyéber kal xddrder Siapépovra cuumpdrrovra Kal cuvevepyobvra Tots 
kara pdow yeyvouévors, & ob By od yévorrd Tore éor’ bv 7 Ta Mpdra, 
cuutAnpodvra dé 7d Tay Kal peydda pépy dvTa Tob wavrds. el dé 


dvOpwror thudy re rap’ dAda @a, WOAAG paddov Taira od rupavvldos 
évexa év r@ mavti bvTa, GANA Kéopov Kai Tdkw mapéxovra. a de 
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must not admit that this universe has been ill created 
simply because it contains many unpleasant things. 
We shall be ascribing to it a degree of dignity greater 
than its conditions demand if we ask that it shall be 
the same as the intelligible world, rather than an 
image of it. And what fairer image of it could there 
have been?”1 “No one can rightly blame the con- 
stitution of the universe, which displays pre-eminently 
the greatness of the intelligible nature. For if the 
universe has come into existence endowed not with an 
inarticulate life (like that of the smaller parts, which 
are generated within it continually, day and night, 
from the fulness of its own life), but gifted on the con- 
trary with a continuous, clear, full, and omnipresent 
life, in which a fathomless wisdom is displayed, how 
can it be denied that it is a clear and beautiful image 
of the gods in their intelligible world? That, being 
a copy, it is not the original, is but natural, for 
otherwise it would no longer be a copy. But that it 
is an unfaithful copy is false, for nothing has been 





Aéyerar ylvecOar map’ adravy onueia voulfeyv rev éoopévwy elva, 
yivecbar 5€ Ta yivdmeva Siddopa Kal TUxais—ov yap oldv Te Hv Taira 
mepl éxdotous oupBalverr—xal Karpots -yevéoewv kal Témots metoTOV 
agpeornkbor kal diabécect puxav. Kal odk drairnréov mad dyabods 
mavras, 005 dre py TobTo Suvardv, péuperOar mpoxelpws [mpoonxer] 
madi akvodor pndév Siadépew raira éxelvwv, 76 Te KaKov wh voulvew 
Edo Te 4 7d evdeearepor els Ppdvnow Kal Garrov dyabdv Kal del mpds 75 
apaxporepov* olov el tis THY hiow Kakdv Aéyot, Ott wh aloOnals ort, Kai 
7 alaOyrixdy, Ore why Abyos. el 6é wh, KdKel TA KAKA dvayKacOjoovrat 
Aéyew elvar* kal yap éxet Wuxh xelpov vod kal obros &ANov Ad\arTov. 

1 ii, 9, § 4 (202 d) [vol. i. p. 188, ll. 20-23]. otdé 7d xaxds 
yeyovévar rovde Tov Kécpov Soréov TH MOANA elvar ev abt@e dSvoxep7 
Totro yap ditwua peifov éort mepiTiévTwy avr@, el diodar rov abrov 
elvat TG vonT@, AAG ph elxdva éxelvov. rls Av éyévero GAD KadNlwvy 
elxay éxelvov ; 
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omitted of which it was possible to have a beautiful 
image in the realm of nature. It was necessary that 
the copy should not be the result of thought and 
contrivance; for the Intelligible could not be the last 
degree of Being. Its activity had to be twofold: 
part within itself and part acting upon something else. 
So it was necessary that there should be something 
after it. Only the most impotent of things is such 
that it gives nothing of itself to what is below it. . . . 

“Tf, then, there is no other world superior in grade 
to this, what is this world? If, on the other hand, 
there must of necessity be such a [superior] world, 
and there is yet no other in existence than this, it 
must be this world which preserves the copy of the 
Intelligiblet . . . A man must indeed be indolent 
and apathetic if, seeing all the beautiful things in 
the sensible world, the complete symmetry, this great 


1 ii, 9, § 8 (206 n-206 F) [vol. i. p. 194, 1. 7 et seg.]. érel odde 
Tod mavrds Thy diolknoww 6pOds dy Tis weéuparro mpGrov pev évderkvu- 
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—dAN gore cuvexis xal évapyhs Kal woddh Kal rayraxod (wh codiav 
dpryavoy évderkvunern, TOs obx dy tis dyahua evapyes Kal kaddv Tov 
vontav Gedy elmo; ef dé ptmovpevov py eoriv éxelvo, avTo TodTo KaTa 
gbow exer’ od yap Fv [av] ere ucuotpevor, 70 de dvopolws peta bat 
Weddos* oddév yap mapadédermrat dv oldv re fy Kadty elxdva puorchy 
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abrod évépyeav ede. Surrqy, Tiy pev &v éaur@, Thy 6é els dAdo. ede 
obv elval re per’ arb’ éxelvov yap udvou obdév dorw ert pds 7d KaTw, 
8 Trav wdvrwv advvarbraréy éort. Sdvapls 5é Oavuacrh éxet Oet- 
wore kal elpydoaro. el péev dy Gddos Kdopos [ov«] gore rovrov 
duelvwv, tls obros; ef 5& dvdryxn elvar HAdos bE ovK eorw, ovrdés 
gorw 670 plunua drocwfwv éxelvov, 
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ordered whole, and the form that is apparent in the 
stars, distant though they are, he lays not these 
things to heart, nor reverences them for what they 
are and whence they spring. Such a man has 
neither pondered upon the sensible world, nor known 
the supersensible.” ! 

The same point also is brought out in the first of 
the two books on Providence.2 We should not 
expect the sensible world to be the intelligible world. 
‘Suppose, for example, we were contemplating man, 
the sensible object, in his most beautiful form, we 
would not surely demand that he should be the same 
as the archetypal man in the intelligible world. On 
the contrary we should accept it gladly of the 
Creator that he had endowed man, for all that he 
was embodied in flesh and sinew and bone, with 
reason, so that he beautified even these carnal 
things and made it possible for Reason to pass over 
into Matter.” In like manner we must look upon 
our physical world, “not seeking among the things 
which are second in rank, those which are first. . . .”4 

1 ii, 9, § 16 (215 E-F) [vol. i. p. 208, 1. 9 e¢ seg.]. add’ 6 per ldav 
Kdddos év mpocwry ed peutunudvoy péperat éxel, apyds 6é Tis otrws 
gorat Thy yuwunv Kal eis ovdev GAO KwHoeTat, Gore dpGv ciurayTa 
pev Ta év alcOnrG Kaddy, oipracay 6€ cupmerplay Kal Thy weyadnvy 
evrailay ravtyy kai 76 éupawdpevoy ev Tots dorpots eldos Kal réppwOev 
obo ov évTetbev évOupnOjceTa, kal céBas adtov NapBaver, ola ad’ 
olwy ; ovx &pa otre ratra Karevénoer, ol're éxetva eidev. 

2 iii, 2, 3. 

3 iii, 2, § 7 (260) [vol. i. p. 234, 1.17 et seg.]. ofov, et ms éoxdme 
tov GvOpwmrov tov alcOyrdv batts KadNOTOS, OVK dy Syrov TE ev VY 
avOpdry jélwoe Tov abrov elvat, GAN Exeivo arrodedéx Oa Tot moryrod, 
el Buws év capil kal vedpus cal doréos bvTa KarédaBe TS AOYW, WoTE 


kai Tatra Kahdivat kal Tov Adyor SuvynOivar ewavehOety TH try. 


4 iii. 2, § 7. 
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“The intelligible world is purely conceptual and 
there could be no other that was purely conceptual. 
Anything else that has come into being must be 
lower than the intelligible world, and not conceptual ; 
and yet not purely material, for that is without 
order ; rather is it a mixture of both... . 

“. . . We cannot then rightly find fault with 
this universe of ours either on the score that it is 
not beautiful, or that it is not the best of corporeal 
things. Nor can we blame the Cause of its existence. 
For in the first place it exists as the result of 
necessity : not as the outcome of deliberate reasoning, 
but of a more excellent nature procreating in 
accordance with its nature something resembling 
itself. Secondly, even if deliberate reasoning were the 
creator, it would not be ashamed of its creation. For 
it would have made a whole in all respects beautiful, 
self-sufficient, and pleasing to itself, displaying 
similar fitness in its parts, both the greater and the 
lesser. . . . Since what has been made is the world in 
its entirety, we might, as we contemplated it, hear it 
say: ‘God made me, and I am come from him, 
perfectly fashioned out of all living beings, sufficing 
and sufficient unto myself, in want of nothing. For 
all things—plants and living creatures and the natures 
of all created things, and many gods, and hosts of 
spirits and good souls and men blest with virtue— 
all are in me. It is not as though earth were decked 
with all plants and living beings of every kind, and 


the power of Soul reached even to the sea, whilst all 
I 
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the air, and the upper air, and the whole firmament 
of heaven were without Soul, but there, in the 
celestial spheres, do all good souls dwell. They give 
life to the stars, and to the well-ordered eternal 
revolution of the heaven which circles ever joyfully 
in the same course in imitation of Mind; for beyond 
that it seeks nothing. Whatever is in me desires 
the Good, and each thing attains it so far as in it 
lies. The whole heaven depends upon it, and all my 
soul, and the gods that are in my parts, and all 
living creatures and plants, and even that which 


seems inanimate... .°”1 


1 iii, 2, § 2 (256) [vol. i. p. 228, 1. 27 et seq.]. 6 paev yap vonrds 
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drov cKorovpevov py mpds wépn Grra cpuixpa BrErewv. Tolro yap ob 
Tov Kéopov altiwpévou, d\Ad Twa Trav aitrod xwpls haBdvTos, olov ef 
mavros fgou tpixa } Trav xapmal Sdxrvdoy duedtoas Tov wdvra dv- 
Opwrov, Satpoviay riva by, Béror, 7 vin Ala Ta GdAda Ga ddels 7d 
evrehécraroy hapBdvor, 7 7d Sdrov yévos mapels, olov Td dvOpdrov, 
Oepairny els péoov Gyo. éel oty 7d yevduevov 6 Kéomos eotly 6 
cipmas, TobTov Gewpav trax’ dv dxovcas tap’ atrob, ws éud wemolnke 
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gupmdvray tov yerynTav pots Kat Geol moddol Kal dSarudvww Snot 
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Finally, in discussing the descent of the soul into 
the body, the perfection of the universe is main- 
tained in direct argument for the excellence of uy}. 
We must inquire, says Plotinus, “what we are to 
postulate with regard to the nature of the universe 
in which the soul dwells—whether her in-dwelling 
be voluntary, forced, or brought about in some other 
way. Also what are we to say of its creator (the 
World-Soul) ? Does she act without deviation . . . or 
does she perhaps act like our souls, which must needs 
direct bodies worse than themselves and sink deep 
into them if they are to rule them? For each separate 
body is scattered and borne away to its own place, 
whereas in the universe all things lie naturally in 
their proper places. Again, these bodies of ours, 
since many accidents befall them from without, need 
much troublesome forethought; they are ever hard 
pressed by want and in their difficulties need all 
kinds of help. But the body of the universe, 
perfect, self-sufficient, independent, and_ suffering 
nothing contrary to its nature, needs, so to speak, but 
a brief word of command; and its state is ever in 
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accordance with the natural wish of the Soul, having 
neither desires nor sufferings.” ! 

But the position thus set forth was capable of 
further extension and reinforcement. The argument 
could be developed from within as well as applied 
from without. The perfection which it was possible 
to predicate of the universe en bloc, could be 
predicated of it regarded as a collection of genera 
and species. Not only was the universe perfect after 
its kind, but every kind of thing within the universe 
could be regarded as possessing its peculiar and 
appropriate excellence. Each genus then would be 
justified in its existence, and none could with 
propriety be blamed because it was not other than 
it was. It would be as unfair and irrelevant, for 
instance, to find fault with man because he was not 
an angel, or with a plant because it was not an 
animal, as to reproach the universe with being 
mundane and not psychic or intelligible. 


1 iv, 8, § 2 (470) [vol. ii. -p. 144, 1. 9 et seg.J. 2. Bore hyiv 
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This is the line pursued by Plotinus. His 
universe continues the eloquent defence of itself 
quoted above as follows: “Some of the things 
within me seem to share only in existence, some in 
life, some in sensation, while others have already 
reason, and others again life in its completeness. 
For one cannot make equality from unequal things, 
as that the finger should see. Sight we rather ask 
of the eye, and of the finger something else, namely, 
that it should be a finger, I suppose, and have its 
proper nature.” ! 

But Plotinus is not content merely to be on the 
defensive. Not only will he hold his own position 
and maintain the excellence of the world in the face 
of all, Gnostic or otherwise, who dare to attack it, 
but he carries the war into the enemy’s country as 
well, turning the Gnostics’ arms against themselves, 
and using the reductio ad absurdum to their dis- 
comfiture. 

“Ts it not absurd that the Gnostics, who have 
bodies and desires and pains and passions like other 
men, should, instead of disparaging their own power, 
maintain their ability to comprehend the intelligible 
world, and yet deny that the sun possesses a power 
less subject to passion, more orderly and more free 
from change than their own, and that it has an 


1 iii. 2, § 3 (257 D et seq.) [vol. i. p. 230, 1. 11 et seg.]. Cf. 
also iii. 3, § 3 (272) [vol. i. p. 253, 1. 6 et seg.].  xatrd wer rot eivar 
peréxew Soxe? udvov, Ta d¢ Tod Sv, Ta dé wGAov ev To alcOdver ba, 
Ta b& Hin Noyov exe, TA GE Tacay fwiy. ov yap TA ica dratrely Set 
rots uh toous* ode yap SaxTihwy 7d Brewey GrAAG dPOaudy TobTO, 
Saxrvndov dé Eo, 7d Elva oluas SaxTUAw Kai 7d abroo Exew. 
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intelligence higher than that which we possess—we, 
new-born creatures who encounter so many obstacles 
on our march towards truth? Is it not astonishing 
that they should proclaim their own souls immortal 
and divine, however vile the man, and yet deny that 
the whole heaven and its stars, composed as they are 
of purer and finer elements, share in an immortal 
soul? And this, though-they see in the heavens 
just that order and form and structure of the lack of 
which here on earth they are always complaining ! 
What they imply is that the immortal soul has 
deliberately chosen to take the worse place for 
herself, and to abandon the better to the mortal 
soul.” 4 

Do they deny that the world is directed by 
providence? No, they admit that God exercises 
some care over us men. ‘ Why, then, should he be 
careless of the universe in which men dwell? Is it 
because he has not the leisure to look after it? 
Then it is not right that he should see to what is 
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lower than it. If he looks after men, why should 
he not look beyond them to the world in which 
they are? But if he does not look beyond them so 
that he need not look after the world, then he does 
not even look after men. Men, they may say, have. 
no need of him. But the world needs him, and knows 
its own constitution, and the men who are in it, 
and how they are in it, and their condition there.” ! 

Again, “the Gnostics say that God takes fore- 
thought for them alone. Did he then care for 
them only in the higher world, or does his provid- 
ence also extend to this? In the former case, how 
did the Gnostics come here? In the latter, why are 
they here still, and how is it that God himself is 
not here? For how else will he know that they 
are here, or that being here they have not forgotten 
him nor become evil? Again, if he knows those 
who have not become evil, he must also know those 
who have, in order to distinguish the one from the 
other. But in that case he will have to be present 
in some way among all men, and throughout this 
universe. Hence the universe. must also have a 
share in him... .”? 
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The final absurdity is this. ‘The Gnostics scorn 
this creation and this earth of ours, and say that 
a new earth has been created for them to which 
they will depart; this, they say, is the universe in 
intelligible form. But what is their object in 
getting to a world which is a mere pattern of this 
world which they hate? Also, where does this 
pattern come from? (For they say that it was 
after the creator of the pattern universe had stooped 
to this world of ours.) If indeed he was anxious 
to make another world besides the intelligible world 
he already possessed (though one may well ask what 
was the need of it), either he must have made 
it before or after he made this world. And if he 
made it before, for what purpose did he make it ? 
That the souls might be kept safe in it, perhaps. 
How was it, then, that they were not safe? 
Thus he created it in vain. If, on the other 
hand, he created it after this world, taking it from 
this world, and stripping the form of this world 
from its matter, what good did it do? For the 
experience which the experienced souls had had 
was sufficient to keep them safe. Again, if the 
Gnostics merely mean that the form of the world 
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is to be found in souls, what is there novel in that 
teaching? . . .”1 

Moreover, given the Gnostic premises, what good 
was there in the soul’s creating a world at all? “It 
is absurd to suppose that she did it for her own 
renown as though adopting the methods of an 
earthly sculptor. Again, if she created in thought, 
but it was not in her nature to create, although 
the creative power was there, how could she have 
created this world? And when will she destroy it? 
If she has repented, why does she delay? If she 
has not yet repented, she never will, since she has 
grown used to it and is more kindly disposed to 
it through the lapse of time.” ? 

Again, the Gnostics condemning the world whole- 
sale say that “they are not moved by its beauty, 
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and that they see no difference between ugly and 
beautiful physical bodies. But in that case it will 
make no difference to them whether they see ugly or 
beautiful conduct, or have ugly or beautiful thoughts 
or visions. Nay, it will be all the same whether or 
no they see God himself. For things here derive 
their existence from first principles. If earthly 
things are not beautiful, then neither are heavenly.” * 

In like manner, in a world absolutely bad, all 
distinction between virtue and vice will be impos- 
sible. “Least of all,” says Plotinus, “can we afford 
to ignore the effect of their words upon the souls 
of those who listen to them, and are persuaded to 
despise the world and all that is in it. For there 
are two sets of doctrines relating to the attainment 
of the End, the one which lays down the pleasure of 
the body as the End, the other which chooses out 
the beautiful and virtue; and the longing for these 
has its beginning and its end in God—but the nature 
of this desire we must discuss elsewhere. Epicurus, 
who does away with Providence, bids us pursue what 
is left, pleasure and enjoyment. But with even 
greater insolence the Gnostic teaching, by upbraid- 
ing the Lord of Providence and Providence itself, 
and by dishonouring both all earthly laws and the 
virtue collected from the beginning of time, makes 

1 ii. 9, § 17 (216) [vol. i. p. 209, 1. 8 et seg.]. ef wh dpa adroi 
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of virtuous wisdom a laughing-stock (so that nothing 
earthly may be regarded as beautiful) and destroys 
it, together with the goodness innate in moral char- 
acters, perfected from reason and discipline. In a 
word, the Gnostics do away with everything through 
which a man might become virtuous. Hence for them 
nothing is left but pleasure, and selfishness, and dis- 
regard for other men, and the principle of expediency, 
unless perchance some one of them is by virtue of his 
own nature superior to such doctrines. For to them 
none of the virtues of which we have spoken are 
beautiful, but now one thing, now another, accord- 
ing to the object of their pursuits. And although 
those who have known the higher things should 
strive hence towards them, yet they should first seek 
to set right the affairs of earth, since they have come 
hither from the divine nature. . . . The saying 
‘Look to God’ brings no practical result unless it 
teach how one is to look to him. For, one may 
say, what is to prevent one’s looking toward hin, 
without abstaining from any pleasure or controlling 
desires, merely keeping in mind the word ‘ God,’ but 
fettered by every passion and seeking to expel none? 
It is rather virtue progressing towards the End, and 
springing up in the soul as a result of wisdom, which 
shows us God. But without true virtue, the word 
‘God’ is a mere name.” ! 
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Finally, Plotinus rebukes the Gnostic hatred of 
the body and the senses; at the same time refuting 
their charge that his doctrine attaches one to the 
flesh. In a charming passage, almost Franciscan in 
its sentiment, he points out the difference between 
himself and the Gnostic. “Suppose,” he says, “ two 
men dwell together in the same beautiful house. 
One of them decries its arrangement and blames 
its builder, yet continues to dwell in it. The other, 
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instead of finding fault, says that the builder has 
made it with all possible skill, yet waits for the 
time when he may leave it as needing it no longer. 
The first man may believe himself the wiser and the 
readier to leave because he has learned to say that 
the walls are made of lifeless stone and timber, and 
that the house as a whole falls far short of the true, 
ideal house. If so, he does not realize that he differs 
from his fellow-inmate only in his inability to bear 
with what must needs be, since his attitude is not 
really one of discontent, but comes from a secret 
love for the beauty of the stones. We who have 
bodies have to live in these houses provided us by 
our good sister the Soul who has great power to 
create without effort.” ! 

This refutation of the Gnostics requires little 
comment. ‘The tolerance of the body, we may note, 
stands in curious contrast not only to the vitupera- 
tions of the Gnostics, but to the general trend 
of Neo- Platonic and Neo- Pythagorean thought. 
Plutarch, Maximus, Numenius, Albinus, Hermes, 
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Trismegistus, and Philo were almost as vehement in 
their denunciations. It should be remembered, 
however, that this scorn with them, as with their 
early Pythagorean and Orphic forbears, was largely 
philosophic. Theoretically it is easy to say that 
life is bad, and the body a loathsome dungeon. 
Practically it is liveable enough, and its bars well 
gilded. Nay the normal soul, like the canary-bird, 
is happy in its cage. 

This Hellenic appreciation of the bodily is indeed 
inconsistent with a large part of Plotinus’s thought, 
just as we find it hard to reconcile Saint Francis’s 
joyfulness, his love of all creatures, and his tolerance 
and even approval of all natural pleasures and goods 
with much else in his life. The charm and the 
greatness of both men lie perhaps in just this 
inconsistency, in seraphic ardour and mystic ecstasy 
athirst for the supernatural and consecrated by the 
Beatific Vision and the Stigmata, tempered by and 
tempering an innate fellowship and sympathy with 
the life and beauty of phenomenal things, and a 
responsiveness to their appeal. Both, taken to task, 
give the same account of themselves. The world is 
not God indeed, but it is God’s. In proof Francis 
points to it and says “Look,” Plotinus points to 
it and says “ Think.” 

As regards the metaphysical reductio ad absurdum 
of the Gnostic position, the self-contradictions ex- 
posed are patent enough. It is absurd for a man to 
think himself better than his universe. It is insanity 
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in a God to create, or for a creature to expect salva- 
tion and satisfaction in the replica or paradigm of a 
world which both he and its maker find so bad that 
both are agreed it had better never have been made, 
and would and will destroy it. Nor can either give 
any reason for creating or inhabiting such a world 
at all. 

The practical and ethical nihilism of the argu- 
ment is no less obvious. Plotinus is but showing 
the consequences of any consistent and absolute 
pessimism. Not only would such a pessimism, he 
is saying, destroy all canons of taste and morals, 
finding all earthly things and ends alike worthless, 
and all distinctions of value, ethical or aesthetic, 
meaningless (which indeed was precisely the Gnostic 
claim), but it would also leave equally without 
ground or justification that mystic aspiration toward 
the supercosmic upon which the Gnostics prided 
themselves — an aspiration which we are wont 
generally to regard as fostered by and fostering a 
scorn of the world. 

Out of a strange and totally dark room no one 
could ever see the hint of a way; in truth it could 
never, occur (leaving previous experience out of 
account) that a way existed or that there was light 
outside to search for. There would have to be some 
crack, some glimmer to indicate the existence and 
the position of the door. In like manner in a world 
wholly bad, in which all distinctions of right and 
wrong, beautiful and ugly are without significance, 
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the Gnostic’s desire and attempt to find an egress 
are a mere blind man’s groping. His world can give 
him no suggestion of the manner in which he must 
set about transcending it. Vice will be no less 
likely a way than virtue, because virtue is no better 
a way than vice. 

The Gnostics then could not be true to them- 
selves without being false. They could not wholly 
condemn the world if their desire to leave it behind 
them was to have any value or promise. The door 
out of the world had to open into the world. Moral 
and aesthetic distinctions had to have some real 
validity. Right and beauty had to be glimmers, 
however faint, of the light beyond. The moral life 
had to lie at least more in the direction of the path 
of salvation than the immoral. Fair things must 
needs be more worthy of esteem, or at any rate less 
worthy of contempt, than foul. God might be 
beyond all predicates, but beauty and goodness had 
to be more akin to his nature than their opposites. 

As a matter of fact few mystics have denied this. 
They have had to admit some sort of dvdépvnows or 
homing instinct in the soul that recognized in the 
goods and beauties of this world sign-posts to set 
them on the upward and outward way. Sophia- 
Achamoth herself modelled the world on a memory of 
the Pleroma. And as arule all mystic systems, how- 
ever rotten they may consider the world and however 
illusory its goods, have made the practice of human 
virtues and the contemplation of the nobler mundane 
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beauties the first step in the ascent to the Beatific 
Vision. Plotinus himself is merely pointing out to 
the Gnostics what would be the consequences of 
their teaching, were they not better than their 
doctrine. 


CHAPTER III 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL EVIL 


WE have now completed what we may call the 
second chapter of our essay. The problem of meta- 
physical evil is disposed of, or rather the difficulties 
and unforeseen results of dealing with it are admir- 
ably exposed by Plotinus’s attempt at disposing of 
them. The nature of that attempt, self-contradictory 
resultant as it is of the struggle of two irreconcilable 
tendencies of thought, is sufficiently fresh in our 
memory to require no reviving. Suffice it to say 
that Plotinus denies and affirms metaphysical evil at 
the same time, denying it by insisting on the possi- 
bility of different kinds of perfection, affirming it by 
declaring those kinds to be at the same time degrees. 
But whatever we may think, Plotinus found the two 
ideas consonant. Welded together, they seemed to 
him to furnish a powerful weapon against the 
objection stated by him in the first treatise concern- 
ing Providence, and already quoted, which it was 
the avowed intention of his theodicy to refute. To 
the contention that the imperfection of the world is 
sufficient ground for denying, as the Epicureans deny, 
130 
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a moral and providential government of it, or for 
assuming, as the Gnostics assume, that the creation 
and creator are evil, Plotinus answers by denying the 
accusation, and thereby makes the first point in his 
theodicy. The world is not imperfect. It is, to be 
sure, not so good as God, but it is perfect after its 
kind. 

This declaration, however, marks also the opening 
of another chapter in his work, and in our discussion. 
Plotinus has, in his own opinion, freed the universe 
from invidious comparisons on the part of the 
outside observer. Henceforth all external relations 
may be ruled out as irrelevant. The world is 
perfect of its sort, and all other possible’ sorts of 
perfection we may ignore, so far at least as any 
disparagement of mundane perfection is concerned. 
But an internal problem remained. Judged without 
reference to other possible worlds, this world as it 
was had to make good its proper excellence. It 
could not be blamed for not being something else, 
but apparently it could be attacked on the score that 
it was not true even to itself. Judged even by the 
standards of its own making, it might well appear 
imperfect. It is internally discordant. It does not 
run smoothly. Its parts fall short even of their 
proper excellences, and grind down and destroy one 
another. There is suffering and imperfection. In 
the world of human action there is sin. Such a 
world would seem to be diseased in its own essence, 
and to fail to embody even a mundane perfection. 
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In fine, having made the Stoic assertion that the 
universe is a perfect universe, Plotinus finds himself 
faced by the Stoic problem. It need not surprise 
us, then, to find in the two books concerning Provi- 
dence, a theodicy in many respects similar to, and 
often actually reminiscent of, that of Zeno and his 
school. But at the same time this chapter of the 
Plotinian theodicy differs from that of the Stoics in 
one important respect. It is not Plotinus’s last means 
of defence. It is rather a reconnoitre in force. 

We shall do well in the discussion to follow if 
we revert to the distinctions discussed in the intro- 
duction, and regard our problem under the three 
heads of physical evil, moral evil, and the dis- 
proportion of reward to merit. These distinctions, 
of course, cannot be regarded as absolutely rigid and 
determinate. Many evidences of imperfection will 
fall under more than one head, and it will be hard to 
say under which they may be most appropriately 
discussed. At the most our headings will be found 
rough, but useful instruments for dealing more easily 
with our subject. 

It should be remarked at this point that Plotinus’s 
view of the nature of physical evil is notably broad 
and detached as compared with that taken by most 
theodicies. Many apologists for the divine goodness 
have an easy way of ignoring or of dismissing as 
irrelevant to the question such physical evil as does 
not immediately concern humanity. Of the general 
incompatibility of the types produced by nature, of 
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the stultification of one thing by another, of the 
battle-fields on which man does not fight and suffer, 
and of the tooth and claw that are red, but not with 
his blood, they take little practical account, though it 
must be insisted that such phenomena, quite as much 
as the fact of human suffering, form part of the 
problem of physical evil. It goes without saying 
that by thus evading part of the difficulty, one 
seems more easily to circumvent it. Thus the Stoics, 
by virtually limiting physical evil to the misfortunes 
and sufferings of mankind, and by declaring that men 
ought to be indifferent to outer events, were able to 
solve the problem by refusing to consider it. There 
was, they maintained, no such thing as physical evil, 
though it is noteworthy that with a curious incon- 
sistency they at once proceeded to justify at some 
length a factor whose existence they denied. 

In the same way Christianity has made its de- 
fence of the divine beneficence easier by a practical 
limitation of the same sort. It is a natural and 
‘apparently practicable method of absolving one’s 
gods from responsibility for Evil by assuming it 
one’s self, and were physical evil a matter of human 
suffering alone, it might be satisfactorily explained 
and the problem of Evil in general much simplified 
by regarding it as the wages of sin. The fact of sin, 
indeed, would still remain to challenge any attempt 
at’ an unmitigated optimism, and we may doubt 
whether Christianity with its doctrine of Adam’s fall 
and of inherited guilt has successfully disposed of the 
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difficulty. For, granting that a perfect man could 
fall, would he? Is not perfection at least just that 
quality which, if tempted, would not fall? Apart, 
however, from this difficulty, and from the moral 
obliquity of the doctrine of original sin, the fact of 
physical evil in its larger aspect still remains un- 
explained. A perfect man might fall, and we, 
through our consanguinity with our first parent, 
might perhaps be involved in his sin with some show 
of justice. But no theological ingenuity, it would 
seem, could decently attribute the sufferings of un- 
related, unfree, irrational, and sinless animals to the 
same cause. Yet animal as well as human suffering is 
something which a theodicy must face. A God that 
does not need to be freed of responsibility for the one 
is scarcely worth freeing from blame for the other. 
Plotinus, however, is alive to the importance of 
the more general aspects of the question. Roughly 
speaking, we may say that the problem presents itself 
to him in a three- or perhaps a four-fold form. First, 
there is the bare general fact of motion and change, 
of generation and corruption. All things are in 
Heracleitean flux. Everything perishes. Nothing en- 
dures. Secondly, there is the failure of any particular 
to attain its proper perfection. Nothing is its ideal 
self. Thirdly, there is an apparent conflict between 
the perfections or entelechies themselves. The ideas 
or forms of different species seem incapable of being 
realized together. It appears impossible, for example, 
for the lion and the lamb to attain their respective 
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perfections in the same world. The species “lion” 
being marked by the predicate “ lamb-eating,” would 
seem to deprive the species “lamb” of any point 
@appui. Finally, there is the very real and obvious 
conflict between particulars themselves of both the 
same and different species. Thus two lions will fight 
over the same lamb. Men are not only carnivorous, 
but cannibal. The whole world is a battle-field on 
which all sides are defeated. These four character- 
istics, then, of mundane existence will, quite apart 
from the problem of moral evil, afford ample 
material for a theodicy. 

The first point, the general mutability and 
transitoriness of all earthly things, Plotinus has 
answered to all practical purposes, by assigning to 
the universe a perfection of its own. It is part of 
terrestrial excellence to be ever in change and 
motion. Generation and corruption we should 
naturally expect in a phenomenal world, however 
perfect of its kind it may be. Change is in itself no 
evil. It is better that a thing should exist even 
for a short time than not at all.1_ Moreover, if the 
temporal world be not eternal, it is at least everlast- 
ing. Individuals pass, but the type persists. Thus 
we find Plotinus continuing the world’s eloquent 
self-exordium which we have already quoted. “Be 
not astonished,” he says, “if fire be extinguished 
by water, and yet fire itself consume something 
else. For fire itself was brought into existence 


1 iii, 2, § 15 (266 c) [vol. i. p. 243, 1. 28 et seq.]. 
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by something other than itself, and as it was not 
brought into existence by itself, so it is destroyed 
by something else. Indeed, it came into existence 
through another’s destruction, and if this be the 
case, destruction will bear no terrors for it; in the 
place of the fire destroyed there will be another 
fire. In the incorporeal heaven each thing endures ; 
in this heaven of ours the whole, together with 
its honourable and ruling parts, lives for ever, 
but individual souls change their bodies and are 
born at different times in different forms. But as 
often as she can the individual soul withdraws from 
the process of generation into the company of the 
World-Soul. Bodies live by virtue of the type (each 
individual body in accordance with the whole), if 
indeed they are to derive their being, their life, and 
their sustenance from within themselves. Life here 
on earth involves motion, but life in the intelligible 
world does not.”! Finally, we have the phenomenon 
of disease passed over with the remark that “things 
which have bodies must needs fall sick.” * 
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Evidently this argument is also relevant to the 
fourth point—the conflict of particulars with one 
another. Plotinus knew nothing of extinct or 
disappearing species. Species, he saw, apparently 
were not destroyed either by attacks upon them 
from the outside, or by the inner friction of their 
proper particulars. He could point out that both 
the formal structure of the universe as a whole, and 
the integrity of each special form in the system, were 
no more affected by the conflict and reciprocal 
destruction of the parts, than by the dissolution 
incidental to the general process of ‘“ becoming.” 
So far as dying is concerned, it is no better to die 
in one’s bed than in one’s boots. If death is no evil, 
and inflicts no harm on the universe, the world is 
none the worse, ceteris paribus, for violent than for 
natural death. Indeed, from the world’s point of 
view, violent death is natural, only more subtly so. 
The naturalism that lurks in the entire argument 
is self-evident. 

The next difficulty which concerns us is the seem- 
ing failure of the particular to attain its proper 
entelechy. This is in truth a crucial point for 
Plotinus. As he says himself, “the question is not 
whether this thing is inferior to that, but whether it 


m1 


is self-sufficing in its own nature. Apparently we 
must answer in the negative. Things fall short of 
their ideal outlines. Not only am I not God or 

1 iii. 3, § 3 (273 a) [vol. i. p. 253, 1. 23 et seq.]. de? yap ob 
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an angel or a horse or a tree, but I am not even a 
perfect man. I am deficient in my proper human 
nature. And a world in which such a discrepancy 
between things and their perfections exists is an 
imperfect world. 

Plotinus’s reply is brilliant. It consists in a re- 
application of the principle of varieties of perfec- 
tion, this time to justify not merely a world, or a 
special aspect or type within that world, but every 
individual member of a given species, in being what 
it is and nothing else. He speaks as follows: “In 
the case of each of the eternally created genera, 
one cannot blame the creative Reason, unless one 
demand that everything should have been made as 
things uncreate but eternal, and that both in the 
intelligible and the sensible worlds things should be 
eternally the same. To ask this is to ask too much 
good; it is to forget that the form given to each thing 
is sufficient unto it. It is like complaining because 
a man has no horns—like a failure to see that it was 
impossible that Reason should not extend over all 
things, that it was necessary that the lesser should be 
contained by the greater, and the part by the whole, 
and that they could not be equal—for then they would 
not have been parts. In the intelligible world each 
thing is all, but here on earth each thing is not all.” 

So far we have merely a restatement of the old 
argument, though the last two sentences are pregnant 
with future issue. But Plotinus goes farther, and this 
is the novel and the important part of the passage. 
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“So, too, a man in so far as he, as a part, is an 
individual, is not the whole man. But if anywhere 
among the single parts we find something which is 
not itself a part, it is this principle which makes of 
them a whole. Now we ought not to ask that a 
particular man, qua individual, should be perfect to 
the highest pitch of virtue. For in that case he would 
be no longer a part, but the whole. To be sure, the 
whole is not jealous of an increase of beauty and 
value in the part, since the greater value of the part 
makes the whole more beautiful.” 1 

The sentences I have italicized contain the gist of 
the argument. In them we get at last a compara- 
tively clear and definite view of the thought under- 
lying the whole Plotinian argument about the 
possibility of varieties of perfection. It is, I think 
we may safely say, to all practical purposes the same 
as Leibnitz’s principle of the identity of indiscernibles. 

This, plainly, is the true inwardness of his plea for 
the several perfections of vots, Yvy7j, and the universe. 
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We cannot expect of Mind that it should be in all 
respects similar to the One, nor of Soul that it should 
be completely like Mind, nor yet of the corporeal 
universe that it should be the same as the World- 
Soul. Were all exact replicas of one another, they 
could not be distinguished from one another. The 
mind, could it exist gua mind under those circum- 
stances, would have no possible criterion for telling 
them apart, or for that matter, for separating them 
in the first place. We could not even arrange them 
as triplets or quadruplets, and then confuse them. 
We could not say to them, “I know you are four 
different entities, but I do not know which is which.” 
For the mere separation of them involves space, and 
space is precisely a mark of individuation of the 
universe, which, were it an exact reproduction of the 
intelligible world, it would not possess. To require, 
then, that vois shall be a perfect copy of the One, or 
the universe of yy, is not only practically, but 
logically, to demand that voids shall be the One, pox 
vots, and the cosmos vx; in other words, it is to 
annihilate all four principles as objects of rational 
discourse, and to leave only the superunitary, super- 
intelligible, superexistential, ineffable, and unindi- 
viduated divine Nothingness. 

The like holds true of the relation of particulars 
to the form or type of the species to which they 
belong. If I am to be I, and you you, neither of us 
the other, and both of us men and not man, then we 
must be unlike both each other and our type in 
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some respects. For did you and I both perfectly 
embody the type, we should be indiscernible from it, 
and hence from one another. There would be no 
sufficient reason for distinguishing us or any perfectly 
representative particular from it in the first place. 
Even individuation and repetition in space would 
be out of the question, for reasons already given. 
Existence and relations in space are some of the 
conditions which make the particular an imperfect 
copy of the universal, which is in no one place; and 
hence ex hypothesi they must be absent in a really 
complete exemplification. Here again, all possible 
criteria for distinction and separation would be 
lacking. Each type or species would be like the 
Aristotelian God, “év dpa xat Adyp xat dpibpo,” a 
particular concrete type, if I may so express it, 
exemplified only in itself. Thus there would only be 
one lion and one lamb in the world, and they would 
be typical; only one man, and he would be the only 
instance of himself. 

The argument, however, must seem to us largely 
a tour de force, of little practical or metaphysical 
significance. This is true so far as those of us 
are concerned who have ceased to consecrate types 
or to regard the universal | as more than an 
average, to be avoided as mediocre and not to be 
sought as the sovereign good. But in a system 
where the universal is not an average of facts, but 
a standard of values, not a mere idea, but an ideal, 
it is pregnant with significance. For Plotinus it 
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proves a treacherous weapon. Its cogency is obvious. 
If there are to be individual men at all they must be 
different from the Platonic Idea of man, just as vots 
must be other than the One, yvxij other than vois. 
But the Idea of man is also the entelechy or perfection 
of man. Hence, if there are individual men, they 
must by reason of their individuality fall short of 
their ideal nature. We cannot, as Plotinus says, 
“expect them gua individual men to be perfect to 
the highest pitch of virtue.” For the highest pitch 
of virtue is found in the ideal humanity alone. 

At this point Plotinus is in a quandary. He 
has had in mind the notion of varieties of perfection, 
and the analogy of the One, vois, and yvyx, or of the 
various special entelechies or perfections within the 
universe, and has argued along that line of thought. 
By analogy, each particular will also have its 
appropriate and individual nature. It will be as 
irrelevant to blame me because I am not you, 
as the human species because it is not angelic, or 
Mind because it is not the One. But unfortunately 
the actual application of the analogy reveals the 
sudden paradox that the proper perfection of the 
individual man consists, when all is said and done, in 
failing to attain it. 

The immediate cause of the difficulty is sufficiently 
plain. The analogy is improper and breaks down. 
One kind of perfection may be different from, 
without being better or worse than, another. But a 
thing cannot be other than perfect without being 
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imperfect. If it is the universal which is complete, 
then particularity is a mark of deficiency. 

But in another sense the analogy and its applica- 
tion are relevant. ‘They would be sound enough if 
kinds could be held to be at the same time grades of 
perfection, and goods could be absolute from one point 
of view, and members of a hierarchy from another. 
Indeed for a reductio ad absurdum of his attempt 
to hold both points of view simultaneously, Plotinus 
could have devised no better illustration. He has 
shown us in concrete and practical form how things 
would work out if we could logically say of a thing 
that it was at the same time perfect, but not so perfect 
as something else. In that case I might be perfect, 
although not so perfect as the Idea of man, just as 
yoyy is perfect though her perfection is not so perfect 
as that of her prototype in the intelligible world. _I, 
like uy, could be justified for being no better than I 
am by the plea that I am as good as can be expected 
of me. I could no more be required to be perfect to 
the highest pitch of virtue than could yvy7} be required 
to be perfect with the perfection of yois, or vots with 
that of the One; for I should then be no longer I, but 
the ideal archetype of my species, Just as ¥vy7j would 
then be vots, and vots the One. In other words, I 
might be a good John Smith, but a bad man. I 
might be perfect from one point of view, imperfect 
from another. I might be perfect, but not so 
perfect as I might be. Or, you and I could both 
be perfect, but at the same time one of us could be 
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better than the other, and neither of us so excellent 
as human excellence. 

The absurdity is patent: also the impropriety 
of the analogy. Yet, we must again insist that it is 
no more absurd to say that, though I am perfect, my 
individual perfection is not so perfect as the highest 
pitch of human excellence (and it is this assumption 
that underlies Plotinus’s justification of the apparent 
imperfection of the particular as compared with the 
type), than that the perfect horse is not so perfect as 
the perfect man, or the perfect man as the perfect 
God. 

This last statement may well seem the crowning 
absurdity. Human, we repeat, is lower than angelic 
perfection. It is scarcely necessary, I think, to 
review the argument on the other side. Its point 
consisted in showing that in a perfect world every- 
thing would be satisfied with itself and its experience, 
and it would occur to nothing to compare itself with 
other parts of its world, or one part with another as 
better or worse. Only an outside observer could do 
that, and would prove himself imperfect by his 
ability to make the comparison. 

The particular point, however, with which we 
are concerned here, is that were such a comparison 
possible, and could we logically say, as we persist in 
saying, that a thing is perfect after its kind but that 
its kind is not so perfect as some other, then we can 
with equal right maintain that any individual being, 
however deficient he may be in human excellence, is 
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perfect with a perfection of his own, though that 
perfection is not so perfect as the perfection of 
better men or as human perfection in general. 
For to grade perfections is, as we have already 
pointed out, to set up a universal, or idea, or type, 
or standard of perfection which different kinds of 
perfection embody to a different degree, precisely 
as different particulars of the same species variously 
approximate to the same form. What holds true of 
the relations in the one case holds equally true of 
them in the other. Ifa so-called kind of perfection 
can be called perfect, and yet not most perfect (the 
tautology is deliberate), then a thing can be called 
perfect and yet fall short of its proper perfection. 
In fine, Plotinus would seem to have exposed the 
untenability of his own position, and to have demon- 
strated conclusively what he most wished to avoid, 
to wit, that grades of perfection are merely euphemistic 
terms for degrees of imperfection. 

I have, as it may seem, insisted on this point 
to undue and fruitless length. But it is important, 
because it so clearly betrays the paradox which is 
fundamental throughout the Plotinian theodicy. 
The grounds for this particular and flagrant instance 
we may naturally find in the conflict of the two 
points of view. Unless Plotinus could justify the 
existence of the individual gua individual, he was 
committed to mysticism. Kinds of perfection must 
inevitably be revealed in their true light as grades of 


imperfection. If I am to be blamed for not being 
i 
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an idea] man, vots and yvy4 and the world are 
equally to be blamed for not being the One. But 
this, as we have seen, Plotinus could not allow. 

On the other hand, unless perfections could be 
arranged in a hierarchy, he was committed to 
naturalism. This is indeed the implication of his 
argument as it stands. If I am never to be re- 
buked for not being other than myself, it can only 
be on the ground that I am at every moment of 
my existence a perfect example of myself: that is a 
perfect natural fact. But this extreme tolerance, 
again, was impossible. 

A third alternative indeed offers itself. It 
might well occur to us to solve the difficulty in 
the following way. We might suppose that there 
were Ideas not only of species, but of individuals. 
It is no more to be expected, we might say, that all 
perfect men, than that all perfect natures should 
be identical. Wedo not demand of the equine en- 
telechy that it should be the same as the human, 
nor yet of the human that it should be the same as 
the angelic. Why, then, should you and I, if we 
attained our proper perfections, melt together in an 
identity of indiscernibles? Why should you and I 
not have each our peculiar entelechies? Then, in 
truth, it could not be required of either of us that 
we should be perfect to the height of virtue, in the 
sense of each individual including in his own nature 
the nature of all others. That I had not the 
peculiar virtues of all other men would be nothing 
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against me. I could only be asked to be my ideal 
self. 

It is all the more astonishing that Plotinus did 
not avail himself of this promising via media, as 
he maintains the doctrine of Ideas of individuals, 
and devotes a short book to discussing and proving 
that the intelligible world contains not only the 
type of man, but the entelechies of particular men 
But it seems never to have occurred to him to apply 
the doctrine to this special point. It would not, to 
be sure, have rid him of the difficulty. His purpose 
was to prove that the world actually embodied 
perfection, and was, as it stood, a perfect world. A 
discrepancy between the ideal and the actual he 
could have tolerated no more than could the Stoics. 

What defence of his position we. find is con- 
tained in the last sentence of the passage quoted. 
“To be sure, the whole is not envious of an increase 
of beauty and value in the part, for the greater 
value of the part makes the whole more beautiful.” 
Here Plotinus would seem to be to some extent 
conscious of the anarchistic ethical implications of 
his doctrine. If I cannot be expected to be as 
virtuous as a man might be, there is no reason to 
expect me to be more virtuous than I am. Good 
or bad, I am enacting my proper self. It is ap- 
parently to guard against this implication, used 
later, curiously enough, in justification of moral evil, 
that the statement is made. Although, it declares, 
we are justified in not being so virtuous as man 
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might be, we must strive to be more virtuous than 
we are. 

The argument has a modern ring. In fact, 
Plotinus is here face to face with the same difficulty 
as confronts the absolutist of to-day. The question 
for both is this: How give any real significance and 
dignity to moral aspiration and effort in a world 
already in its essence complete and perfect ? For if 
the world be already a completed fact, if it is and 
ever has been grasped as a perfect whole sub specie 
aeternitatis, what is the use of our trying to improve 
it? Whatever we do, we cannot make it better, or, 
for that matter, worse. We cannot change its value 
one whit in God’s eyes, since that value was fixed 
before time was. I cannot detract from the perfec- 
tion of the absolute by my vice, as I cannot add to it 
by my virtue. For the Absolute is perfect. All our 
activities, then, irrespective of their moral signifi- 
cance, are performed ad majorem or rather ad 
maximam Dei gloriam. 

Both systems, too, meet the difficulty in the same 
way. Although the Absolute is perfect, it is better 
that I should act as if it were not. Nay, it is part 
of its perfection that I should regard it as imperfect. 
That I seek to improve it is precisely one of the 
reasons why it is incapable of improvement. Con- 
versely, if I were satisfied with it as I found it, it 
would be really a most unsatisfactory affair. In like 
manner Plotinus assures us that though we are really 
justified in falling short of what human virtue can 
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be, we must not realize that fact. We must press 
on towards the height of perfection, though we are 
perfect as we are. If we took Plotinus at his word 
that we are perfect, we should be imperfect. ‘Though 
the type be already in all ways excellent, we should 
seek to add to that excellence by greater virtue in 
ourselves, 

Such statements, as it seems to me, are only saved 
from complete absurdity by a latent naturalism. For 
all practical purposes of thought and action, ethical 
monism divorces the perfection of the universe from 
the moral ideal. A natural perfection is indeed 
neither made nor marred by the moral character 
of our actions. It is equally expressed in, and 
equally indifferent to, good and evil. On the other 
hand, if the world be already perfect in the natural- 
istic sense of the word, it is not thereby rendered 
incapable of moral improvement. If a morally evil 
world may be a perfect natural fact, a morally good 
world is none the less so. By thus distinguishing 
between the uses of the term, it can be logically 
held that the world is already as good as it can be, 
but that our moral effort can make it much better, 
or that although I as I am, and the human type as 
it is, are perfect facts in a perfect system of facts, I 
am not bound on a futile errand in seeking to adorn 
myself with greater righteousness, and am even 
benefiting mankind by my increase of virtue. 

The error comes in seeking to amalgamate the 
moral with the natural meaning, and to find the 
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ethical ideal embodied in Reality as it is. The 
result is twofold. The ethical ideal is emptied of 
its ideality, and ethical action is stultified. God is 
degraded from a vision of what ought to be to a 
fictitious justification of what is. And in a universe 
completely expressive of his will, our efforts to make 
anything better are only saved from blasphemy by 
their irrationality and impotence. 

As regards the third symptom of physical evil, 
the conflict of entelechies or perfections among them- 
selves, I confess myself somewhat in doubt. It is 
hard to see whether or no the point really occurred to 
Plotinus. But there isa passage at the beginning of 
the supplementary book on Providence, dealing with 
the conflict of particulars, which suggests, if not 
that he had the point in mind, at least a possible 
method of dealing with it. 

“Souls,” he says, “and their works are harmoni- 
ously related, in that unity results from them even 
though they be opposites. The reason for this is 
that all things proceed from unity and come together 
in unity by a natural necessity. So, though differ- 
ences and antitheses come into being, they are 
nevertheless synthesized in a single system because of 
their origin in the One. For just as particular 
animals, say horses, are included in a single genus 
although they war with each other and bite and 
quarrel and rage in jealous anger, so other genera 
are likewise units. This is true also of man. 
Again, all these types can be reduced to unity 
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under the genus ‘animal.’ The non-animals too 
can be arranged according to type, and, further, 
all these types can be included in the one genus, 
‘being,’ and then reduced still farther to the source 
of being. 

“ Furthermore, take the source of being as a start- 
ing point, and descend by a process of analysis and 
see how the One, by virtue of being prior to all things, 
and at the same time comprehending them all in an 
ordered unity, spreads itself out and is divided in 
such wise that it is a multiple living being in which 
each part does what is appropriate to its particular 
nature, although it also has its place in the whole. 
Thus fire burns, and the horse does what is appro- 
priate for a horse todo. Each man also does what 
comes natural to him, and different men do different 
things. And from their natures follow both their 
works and their lives, whether good or evil.” ? 

This argument would seem to find the logical 
opposition of contraries symptomatic of evil, and to 
endeavour to solve it in true Hegelian manner by 
uniting thesis and antithesis in a higher synthesis. 
It is, however, irrelevant. Subsumption is not 
reconciliation. Logical consistency is no guarantee 
of perfection. A perfect world, it is true, would have 
to be an intelligible world, but an intelligible world is 
not necessarily perfect. Let us suppose for the sake 
of argument that a thoroughly logical and consistent 
world could contain both a heaven and a hell. This 

1 iii, 3, § 1 (271 F) [vol. i. p. 251, 1. 22 et seq. ]. 
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is assumed by many. In fact God’s final and perfect 
world is largely held to be heaven and hell and nothing 
more. But could a world which contained a hell be 
properly called perfect ? Not, it seems to me, without 
distorting the meaning of the term. ‘To the perfect 
all things must be perfect. But a heaven that was 
conscious of the existence and significance of hell, 
and still found its empyrean unclouded, would do 
violence to all noble human sentiment. Its perfection 
would be alien to every moral aspiration and ideal. 
It would be the devil’s heaven and no one else’s. On 
the other hand a hell that should be satisfied with 
itself, or could by any persuasion be brought to see 
itself as contributory to the perfection of the world 
of which it formed a part, would not be hell. For 
the essence of hell is to feel itself hopelessly deficient 
in, and at variance with, the Good. Thus a logically 
consistent world might, but a perfect world could 
not, contain a hell. 

We need not trespass upon eschatological fields, 
however, to illustrate our point. Our own world is 
an excellent example. We may, if we like, say that 
our world is a logical and coherent system, dismissing 
apparent irrationalities as points incompletely under- 
stood. But that assumption does not make the 
world much more satisfactory from the point of view 
of the total human purpose. We take, to be sure, 
an interest in understanding the universe, and the 
fulfilment of that interest would be a factor in human 
perfection. But the interest is after all proximate 
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and not ultimate. We seek to understand our world 
in order that we may live in it more securely and 
happily ; though, on the other hand, since we are 
rational creatures, we cannot, quite apart from the 
results of such scientific comprehension, live perfectly 
happily in a world which is not completely under- 
stood. We are, however, possessed of more than the 
scientific and logical interest, and hence its satisfaction 
need not imply that of the whole will. As matters 
stand, it does not. The logical character of the 
world would become synonymous with its perfection, 
only if we became purely intellectual beings with no 
other demand upon our world than that of logical self- 
consistency. But the normal human being is not 
contented with merely accounting for Evil. His 
purpose is to be rid of it. And the perfect world 
for him is not one in which sin and suffering have 
been explained, but from which they have been 
banished. On this score we may disallow the 
Plotinian argument. And as it in no wise pacifies 
the practical conflict of concepts, so it in no wise 
palliates that actual conflict of particulars in the 
world, to which we now turn. 

“Tt is thus,” Plotinus tells us, referring to the 
argument just sketched and criticized, “ that the case 
stands with particulars regarded in themselves. But,” 
he continues, “the interweaving of these particular 
things which have come and are ever coming into 
being might be a matter for consideration and per- 
plexity, seeing that the other animals devour one 
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another, and that men set upon one another, and 
that there is continual warfare without cease or 
respite. The difficulty is especially great, if it is 
Reason that has brought about such a condition of 
things and this condition is to be called good. For 
it is no longer of any use for the defenders of this 
doctrine to argue that things are as good as they can 
be, that Matter is the reason for their inferiority, and 
that Evil cannot be destroyed even were it advisable 
that it should be; that things are good as they are 
and that the Matter present does not dominate them, 
but was provided that things might be as they are, 
or rather that itself might be what it is, by virtue of 
Reason. Reason is the first principle, Reason is all 
things; all that has come into being in accordance 
with Reason, and has been set in order by Reason 
after its birth, must be in all respects rational. 
What, then, is the necessity of this implacable war 
among animals, and among men? We reply: That 
animals should devour one another is necessary, for 
it is the mutual punishment exacted from living 
beings who, even if they were not killed, could not 
live for ever. If, then, at the time appointed 
for their death they depart in such a way as 
to benefit other creatures, why grudge it? What 
matters it if, when consumed, they are born as other 
forms of life? In the same way, on the stage, the 
murdered actor changes his part, and taking another’s 
mask, again comes upon the scene, for he has not 
been really dead at all. If death in this world be a 
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change of body, like the change of costume on the 
stage, or even if it be a complete abandonment of 
the body, as an actor who goes off the stage alto- 
gether and never comes back later to enact his part, 
what is there terrible in such a transformation of living 
beings into one another? It is surely much better 
than that they should never have come into being in 
the beginning. In that case there would be in the 
world no life at all and no ability to communicate it 
to others. But, things being as they are, there is an 
abundance of life in the universe which creates all 
things and varies the fashion of their existences ; 
nor can it forbear to produce beautiful and comely 
objects—living playthings, as it were.” ! 
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So much for Plotinus’s treatment of the more 
general indications of physical evil. As we pre- 
dicted, it shows evidence of a rather broader and 
more generous view of the problem than do many 
theodicies. It seems to some extent to get beyond 
the violence done to human interests and feelings, 
and to take note of possible cosmic damage. But at 
the same time it is disappointing. It fails to touch 
what is to us the crux of the question, namely, the 
sufferings of other sentient creatures than ourselves. 
Plotinus’s answer, it is true, would probably have 
been ready enough had the point been pressed upon 
him. He would have used the same argument which 
we habitually use to excuse animal suffering, and to 
rob the spectacle of human pain of its sting. We 
must not judge by appearances, he would say. As 
children weep and wail for little cause, so human 
evidences of pain certainly, and animal probably, are 
out of all proportion to the real evil suffered. 

We have now done, for the time being, with the 
Plotinian discussion of the more general aspects of 
physical evil. Its predominant tone is naturalistic, 
or, it would perhaps be better to say, Stoic, if indeed 
such a distinction implies any essential difference. 
The warning, indeed, should be repeated that the 
arguments we have followed do not represent 
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Plotinus’s final word. All of them, as well as what 
Stoic reasonings we have yet to trace, are qualified 
in the end in such a way as to avoid many of the 
objections to the Stoic position. 

We turn now to the immediate bearings of 
physical evil upon human life. Here the first point 
in the Plotinian refutation which we note, is 
thoroughly Stoic in character. It is tantamount 
to the Stoic denial that physical evil exists, at any 
rate so far as the wise and virtuous are concerned. 
Using an analogy already employed by Chrysippus 
and Marcus Aurelius, and in words which the 
great Emperor might have written himself, he 
writes: “We must regard murders and all manners 
of death and the wastings and sackings of cities 
as we should regard them upon the stage of a 
theatre; that is, we must look upon them all as a 
change of form and a shifting of scenes, as tears and 
lamentations merely acted. For in the world as on 
the stage, in every event of life, it is not the inner 
soul, but the outer shadow of man that laments and 
weeps and plays its many parts, with the whole earth 
for stage, and the scenes laid in many places. For 
such emotions belong to the man who knows only 
how to live the lower and the outward life, and is 
ignorant that in his tears and his seriousness alike 
he is but playing. Only the serious man must be 
serious in serious things; the other man is a mere 
trifler. They who have no conception of real serious- 
ness take trifles seriously, and are triflers themselves. 
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If a [serious] man join in their trifling and share their 
experience, let him reflect that he has fallen into a 
children’s game, and laid aside his true réle. Even 
if Socrates plays, it is the outer Socrates that does 
so. One must also remember that one should not 
take weeping and tears as witnesses to the existence 
of evil, since children also weep and wail over what 
is not evil.”?} : 

If we analyse this description of 6 orovdaios, the 
“serious” or “moral” man, and connect it with the 
rest of Plotinus’s teaching, we shall find the old 
conflict between the Stoic and the mystic tendencies 
of his thought latent within it. Yet, at the same 
time, nothing could better illustrate both the points 
of similarity of the two types and the identity of 
the metaphysical implications of the two systems, as 
far as practical effects upon conduct are concerned. 
Both the true Stoic and the true mystic are agreed 
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that the ordinary standard of mundane values is 
false. Both have a profound sense of the vanity of 
life. Both teach that the conditions of virtue and 
proper human excellence are independent of outer 
events, and that therefore human happiness is in- 
different to them. Both believe that the true good 
is attainable only by a process of curtailment and 
concentration in which the individual withdraws 
from the world and from all human ties to live more 
intensely within himself. 

But the one differs profoundly from the other in 
the quality of the equanimity with which he bears 
the assault of outer events. The Stoic regards them 
as having an equal right with himself to be, and to 
be what they are as he is what he is, and as 
possessing an intrinsic perfection of their own no 
less appropriate and necessary to the perfection of 
the world-system than is his proper nature. The 
mystic, on the other hand, regards them with the 
indifference which their essential worthlessness and 
unreality deserve. The mystic, in short, finds that the 
world is wholly evil, the Stoic that it is entirely good. 
The one would deny, mortify, and purge it out of 
existence ; the other submits, acquiesces, even cheer- 
fully accepts it. The one seeks his final happiness 
in a radical and drastic reform of his experience, the 
other in rendering himself insensible to his experience 
as itis. The one seeks within himself to make true 
what he finds to be good, the other to make good 
what he finds to be true. 
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In the Plotinian “seriousness” are combined the 
essential features of both these attitudes. Had one 
asked Plotinus his opinion of this stage-world upon 
which we are called to play a part, he would have 
replied like the Stoics that it is a perfect world. The 
scenery, the setting, the other actors, the lines, the 
gestures, are perfect after their several kinds, and 
equally appropriate to the nature of the play. More, 
the play is not a farce, but a serious and rational 
affair. Regarded in its entirety, it has all the marks 
of an intelligible whole, embodying as it does a 
rational plan and idea. ‘That is, the Stoic vision sub 
specie aeternitatis has its metaphysical counterpart 
in the Plotinian vois. 

But the “serious man” would have qualified his 
statement in mystic fashion. This world is perfect 
as a world, but its perfection is an inferior kind of 
perfection. No possible attitude towards it can 
bring final happiness. It is only by excluding it 
from vision of any sort, swb specie aeternitatis no less 
than ¢emporis, and by passing into another altogether 
new and ineffable sphere of experience, that the 
sovereign good of human life can be found. 

But with both the mystic and the Stoic he would 
agree in regarding the world of daily human activities 
as something in which his real inner self is not impli- 
cated. There is nothing there that vitally concerns 
it; nothing which can increase its excellence or its 
happiness ; nothing which can mar or take from it 
its proper good. Practically such a theory had to 
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make concession to facts, just as the Stoics had to 
relax their indifference to outer events, and admit 
that some external conditions were preferable to 
others, and just as the mystic has to make the 
practice of ordinary morality a preliminary step 
towards the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. But 
theoretically the two attitudes were full of danger, 
and of their danger Plotinus was aware. 

Curiously enough, different as the attitudes of 
the mystic and the Stoic would seem, the peril they 
involved was precisely the same. By denying the 
relevancy of outer actions to the inner self, both 
logically encouraged an antinomianism in practice 
subversive of all morals. And to this practical sub- 
version their metaphysical theories gave an equal 
and an identical sanction. For an unmitigated 
optimism with regard to our world is no less 
paralysing to moral action than unmitigated 
pessimism. Indeed, absolute optimism is, in all 
except name, absolute pessimism. A world, I mean, 
which is absolutely good is as incapable of im- 
provement as if it were absolutely evil: and moral 
life has real value only in a world where there is 
real room for improvement. 

Indeed it is more optimistic to act on the belief 
that the world is wholly evil than that it is wholly good. 
Both theories encourage an equally apathetic and 
negative attitude towards outer events, but pessimistic 
mysticism leaves a hope where absolute optimism 


leaves none. The mystic by retiring within himself 
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may find something better than the world, the 
optimist nothing. The mystic may be as hopefully 
rebellious as the optimist must be hopelessly resigned. 
Like the Stoic, the unmitigated optimist must find 
all things good. They are good in the sight of the 
Absolute or of God. Since the world cannot be 
bettered, it is folly to try to reform it, or even to 
dream of anything better ; and the height of folly is 
to hope, like the mystic, to escape from it altogether 
by forcing the dream to come true within one’s self. 

In a mechanical world, too, there is real room for 
improvement. Its metaphysical reality is calculable, 
and though a rigid natural system, may be manipu- 
lated to further our interests. There is no pre- 
sumption in saying of such a world that we have 
made it better, for its only values are those which 
it has for us, and it holds no opinions of itself that 
conflict with the judgments we pass upon it. 

But to endow the universe with a quasi-human 
moral perfection, with a self-satisfaction as it were, 
assimilating to itself the evil and the foul, as well as 
the fair and good, is to make a Frankenstein’s monster 
of the mechanism. It is merely, one might say, to 
present naturalism under the form of a monstrous 
and unworthy myth, allegorizing the irrelevance to 
natural perfection of good as well as evil, as a kind 
of organic absorption by natural perfection of evil 
as well as good. Had we to act upon the assumption 
of such a cosmic consecration of Evil, action would be 
invalidated. The universe would not be indifferent 
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to Evil, but morally no worse, perhaps even better 
for our sins and imperfections. Moral distinctions 
would lose all moral sanction, since good and evil 
would be regarded not as deriving their validity from 
the human interests to which they were relative, but 
from the Absolute, and yet in the Absolute they 
would be travestied, and transformed, and confounded 
past all possibility of distinguishing between them. 

To act morally, then, is to act as if no such thing 
as the Absolute of ethical monism existed. If one 
still hold to it theoretically, it is by a sort of see- 
ing through one’s self and unconsciously taking one’s 
stand upon the real sanction of action which it 
conceals. ‘The myth is transparent to practical 
if not to theoretic reason, and is found to 
imply beneath the allegorical form in which it is 
presented no more than the ordinary innocent 
naturalism. An Absolute to whose perfection evil 
and imperfection are necessary is quite as irrelevant 
to the moral ideal as a mechanical world which is 
indifferent to them. The one is merely a melo- 
dramatic masking of the other. 

In short, however we may gloss over the fact 
with romantic phrases, it is practically a naturalistic 
perfection (a perfection, that is, which we always 
treat as naturalistic) which we attribute to the 
Absolute. We deal with it precisely as we deal with 
a mechanical excellence. We neglect its bearing 
upon moral conduct. If we extol it at one moment 
in a mood of pious ecstasy, we recant at the next 
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by acting as if we did not believe what we said, 
nay, by having so to act as if we would prove our 
piety. 

I have put in modern terms what seem to me to 
be the dangers latent in the Stoic and mystic 
positions; dangers, I must insist, which are also 
involved in all modern systems of ethical monism. 
The case might be summed up in terms of Plotinus’s 
dramatic simile, as follows:—As the outer life of 
man is a mere role, an affectation as it were, 
which neither expresses nor reacts upon his real 
inner self, so the whole world of appearance 
becomes a mere affectation of the Absolute, the 
distinctions and values of which have no ultimate 
significance in Reality. The sphere of practical 
moral aspirations and ideas is merely “make believe” 
for the inner selves both of man and of the world. 
The actor may be equally unaffected by all the 
vicissitudes of his réles, as the dramatist by the 
different parts in the play. He may be like the 
naturalistic world, which is dispassionately neutral 
towards all its events. Or on the other hand, 
player and playwright may be profoundly and 
passionately interested in all the lines and all the 
réles alike, enacting or creating the villain, the 
crime, and the suffering with the same zest as the 
hero, the saint, virtue, and happiness, and getting 
a positive and perfect satisfaction from the play as 
a whole, which they call the true happiness of their 
real selves. In the same way does the Absolute of 
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ethical monism find our evil as potent a factor in its 
perfection as our good, passionately interested in 
both, positively satisfied in both, yet drawing there- 
from a satisfaction in the whole result which includes, 
but yet is more than, its satisfaction in either factor 
alone. 

The difficulty with this is that the practical 
relation of inner and outer, appearance and reality, 
has been reversed. If the validity of moral distinc- 
tions holds good only of the play or of appearance, 
then, so far as the moral life is concerned, it is the 
play which is in earnest, and the appearance which 
is to all practical purposes the real thing. The 
player’s part is his moral self, and the nature of that 
part is the only index we have to his moral character. 
As he delights in the noble lines, and despises the 
mean in his part, so is he a noble or a mean character 
and man. But if the value of the drama be un- 
affected by the morality of the persons that figure 
in it, that value is non-moral; if it be the greater 
for their vileness, it is immoral. 

Plotinus is aware of the perils of his analogy. 
“TEI am right,” he goes on from the last quotation, 
“how can there still be vice in the world? And 
where shall we find injustice? And where sin? 
How is it possible to commit unjust or sinful acts if 
everything which has been created is fair and good? 
How could people be miserable if they did not sin or 
act unjustly ? And how can we distinguish between 
what is in accordance with and what is contrary to 
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nature if all that is done is in accordance with 
nature? How, finally, can there be any such thing 
as impiety towards the Divine Being, when [creator 
and] creature are what they are? It is as though 
a poet should make an actor in his play rail and 
inveigh against the author of the play himself.” * 
And again, “By saying that there is no Evil at 
all in the universe, we perforce do away with the 
good as well, and deny that there is any desirable 
end to be attained; hence we must also deny desire 
and repulsion and even thought itself. We desire 
the good, and are repelled by the evil, but thought 
and judgment have to do with good and evil, and 
themselves come under the category of the goods.” ? 
The answer which Plotinus makes to this objec- 
tion involves a development in his theodicy for 
which we are not yet ready. For the present we 
have to turn back and pursue the problem of physical 
evil in another of its aspects. Evidently Plotinus 
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could not allow his denial of the reality of physical 
evil to apply to the wicked as well as to the just. 
Such a denial would nullify any pretence at a moral 
government of the world. Sin could not really be 
punished, since the instrument of its punishment, 
and hence the punishment itself, would not exist 
qua evil, and therefore qua punitive. The fires by 
which we are supposed to be purged of our dross 
would be all light and no heat. 

There was also no real contradiction involved in 
asserting the existence of Evil for the sinner, and 
denying it for the saint. The sinner’s sinfulness 
consists in his sensitiveness to earthly goods, and 
this involves a like sensitiveness to earthly ills. The 
saint, indifferent to the one, is out of reach of the 
other. Thus the moral government of the world is 
not in any way invalidated. Those who are in- 
sensible to the means employed by the divine justice 
are those who stand in no need of correction. On 
the other hand, those who deserve chastisement and 
correction are de facto sensitive to misfortune and 
suffering. The sinner can only harden himself against 
the wages of his sin by ceasing to be a sinner; the 
virtuous man can only render himself sensitive to the 
means of punishment by making himself liable to 
their application. In Plotinus’s own words, “ poverty 
and sickness are nothing to good men, and useful in 


the case of evil men.” 1 
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Indeed, looked at in one way, physical evil can 
with propriety be said not to exist in the case of the 
sinner. That is, it is not evil that it should exist 
for the sinner. Given a world in which sin exists, 
it is better that it should be followed by physical 
evil than not. This is Plotinus’s position. Upon 
wrong-doing “punishment follows, and it is not 
unjust that the sinner should suffer according to his 
character. Nor is it to be demanded that they 
should be happy who have done nothing worthy of 
happiness. The good alone are happy.” * 

The connection between physical and moral evil, 
justified as it is by the moral sentiment that such 
a connection should exist, is developed by Plotinus 
at some length. In the first place evil-doers are 
punished here on earth, both by a deterioration of 
character and by suffering. “The first punishment 
is that sinners are wolves and wretches; the second, 
that they get what it is advantageous for such men 
to suffer. For it is not possible that the wicked 
should escape by dying, but their former deeds always 
bear logical and natural consequences, according as 
they have been good or evil.” ? 
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Thus Plotinus also seems to see that for any 
complete and satisfactory demonstration of a moral 
government of the world, more room is needed than 
this world affords. In a single life no complete 
and satisfactory connection can be established 
between desert and fortune. It is just for this 
reason that the apportionment of reward and merit 
forms part of the problem of Evil. I do not mean, 
however, that the inadequacy of a single life for a 
full display of the divine justice is necessarily the 
only or even the chief ground of Plotinus’s theory of 
immortality. Immortality is implicated in his system 
in many other ways. But on whatever grounds it is 
established, one of its chief uses lies in the help it 
affords toward a solution of the difficulty in question. 

“We must not reject the teaching which tells us 
not to look always to the present, but also to past 
and future epochs, and to see how with respect to 
them also merit is justly rewarded. We shall see, for 
instance, how former masters are changed to slaves if 
they have been bad masters, and how such a change 
profits them; how they who have used their money 
ill become poor, and how to good men poverty is not 
profitless ;. how they who have slain unjustly are 
themselves slain, and how this is a crime on the 
part of the murderer, yet a just punishment for the 
victim; and how, finally, he who is to suffer is 
brought into contact with him who is ready to 
perform what it is right that the other should under- 
go. Let no one believe that a man is a slave or 
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taken prisoner by chance, or that he suffers bodily 
injury for no reason. On the contrary, he once did 
what now he suffers. He who killed his mother, 
becomes a woman and is killed by his child, and he 
who has violated a woman will become a woman in 
order to be violated. From this is derived the holy 
name Adrasteia, for this disposition of things is in 
truth not to be escaped; truly it is justice and 
wondrous wisdom.” ! 

There is nothing that need detain us long in this 
passage. The sense is obvious enough. We are 
dealing with a theory of transmigration and of 
Karma or moral causality of a common enough type. 
We have been born before, we shall be born again. 
We are what we are, suffer what we do, because of 
what we have been and performed in past existences, 
and again shall reap the fruits of past and present 
combined in our next reincarnation. In this cycle 
of birth and death we are bound fast till we shall 


1 iii. 2, § 13 (264 c) [vol. i. p. 240, 1. 24 et seg.]. Cf. iii. 3,8 5 
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have purified ourselves sufficiently to transcend it in 
ineffable union with the One. Plotinus, also, would 
appear to believe in purgatorial states of punishment 
between lives for such souls as are especially vicious. 
Retribution for the sins committed in the body, he 
tells us, is ordinarily “to fall into other bodies and 
rise again after no long time according to righteous 
judgment. That this judgment is according to 
divine law is made plain by the word ‘judgment.’ 
But the immoderate kinds of evil demand a heavier 
punishment administered by avenging daemons.” ! 
But there is no insistence upon the horrors of hell 
like that which we find, for example, in Plutarch. 
One or two further points may be noted in pass- 
ing. In the first place there is what I will call 
the practice by the universe of a strict economy in 
vice. ‘The world is so organized that the crimes of 
the wicked are not haphazard and wasted, but are 
impressed into the service of the divine justice. 
The victims of such crimes are not innocent, but 
deserve the violence to which they fall a prey. The 
murderer murders one who deserves to be killed, 
the thief robs one who is justly robbed of his gains. 
At the same time in the qualification d8icws ev 
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avoids the objection that the criminal is justified 
since crime turns out to be just punishment. If 
Clytemnestra shall seek to exculpate herself, on the 
plea that she is merely a passive instrument in the 
hands of the curse of the house of Atreus visiting 
vengeance upon Agamemnon for the sacrifice of 
Tphigeneia, Plotinus will reply with the chorus 
that though the curse may have assisted at her 
deed, yet “who will witness that thou art guiltless 
of this crime?”! It may indeed have been right 
that Agamemnon should pay the penalty he did 
for his act, but Clytemnestra was none the less 
guilty. Her deed, though becoming part of the 
cycle of the avenging "Ary, was still the evidence 
of a sinful character. Nay, even supposing the 
divine justice directly to have inspired the deed, 
it could have effected its purpose only through the 
depravity of a nature open to evil suggestion. 
Clytemnestra could only become an accomplice in 
the workings of the curse by virtue of her evil 
propensities, for which she is responsible, and from 
which she cannot be excused; so in general in the 
case of any crime. Though the victim has rendered 
himself liable to it, and his suffering is a just retribu- 
tion, the act is none the less conceived in sin by the 
agent, and justly exposes him to a similar penalty, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Secondly, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
though Plotinus does not develop the subject at any 

1 Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1497-1512. 
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length, he does point out that punishment is not 
merely vindictive, but remedial. We are punished 
for our sins, indeed, but by our punishment we are 
purified from them. It is advantageous for us that 
we should suffer. 

In the third place we may note how the existence 
of this law of Karma is made by Plotinus a new 
proof for the perfection of the world and of its 
providential government. The long passage from 
Plotinus last quoted is followed by a few sentences 
developing the argument from design as a witness to 
the divine goodness; and then is concluded as 
follows :—“That which changes does not change 
nor assume other forms at random, but rather so 
as to accord with beauty and as befits the work of 
divine powers. Everything divine works according 
to its nature, and its nature is what its essence makes 
it, and it is its essence which brings into action 
whatever is beautiful and just in its powers. For if 
beauty and justice are not in its essence, where else 
can they be?” ? 

There is, of course, a logical circle involved. The 
moral government of the world necessitates the 
assumption of the law of Karma. Karma thus 
assumed is then used to prove that there is a moral 


liv. 4, § 45 (440) [vol. ii. p. 101, 1. 15). 
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government of the world. But the circle is harm- 
less since both members are proved otherwise as well. 

Finally, we must remark that Plotinus faces and 
tries to solve a difficulty of considerable importance 
connected with the eschatology of the question. 
Given each soul as having its proper determining 
and individualizing Idea or Form laid up in the 
immutable archetypal world of vois ; given, moreover, 
each soul as essentially indifferent to and unaffected 
by outer events and actions, both of its own and 
of others, how can it change in such a way as the 
doctrine of Karma and transmigration demands? 
How can it change at all ? 

To follow Plotinus in his treatment of this 
difficulty will involve to some extent anticipation of 
further discussion, notably that of the part played by 
Matter in his system. Nois, he tells us, is not present 
in animals at all, and unequally so in different men. 
It is only present in such natures as are conformable 
to it. The natures that are more conformable to 
it are obviously the good natures. That is, the 
good natures are those that most nearly realize 
their own Ideas, and rise into the intelligible world. 
Conversely, evil or imperfection will be a deficiency 
in the principle of vois. In animals, which are 
purely natural beings, this deficiency is merely a 
normal imperfection of their natures. But in man, 
who is conscious of a rational vocation, this defect 
is a vice. 


The change, then, for better or worse involved in 
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moral action and expressed by fortune and character 
in this world and the next, will be a change in the 
amount of voids present. But for this to vary, 
another principle must be present. “Whether our 
constitution is such that we fall, as it were, into a 
turbulent sea of passion, or whether our desires gain 
the mastery, the cause of this must be attributed to 
the substratum that lies within us. At first sight it 
will seem as if this lay not so much in (seminal) 
Reason as in Matter, and as if Matter and not 
Reason were supreme, and the substratum, after 
receiving its Form, came after it. But it is rather 
Reason and what has come into being out of 
and in accordance with Reason that is the original 
substratum. Hence Matter will not be supreme, 
and Form merely secondary. One might then refer 
a character of any sort to a former life, as though 
Reason had become feeble when compared with 
the prior Reason which produced it, just as the 
soul, after growing faint, may shine forth brightly 
in a subsequent life. We must also remark that 
(seminal) Reason contains within itself the principle 
of Matter, which it will work up for itself, having 
fashioned it in accordance with itself, or having 
found it consonant to itself. Thus the seminal 
reason of an ox is found only in the matter of an 
ox. Hence, [Plato] says, the soul may enter into 
other animals, and may be altered and its reason 


1 This discussion is founded on iii. 3, § 4 (273 pb) [vol. i, 
p. 254, 1. 15 et seq.]. 
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changed, so that a soul which was once a man may 
become an ox. Wherefore there is justly an inferior 
seminal reason.” ! 

This, it must be admitted, is very obscure. But 
may we not elucidate it somewhat as follows? Take 
the Idea of a man with a view to determining its 
content. Man is not a disembodied spirit or a pure 
reason, but a rational animal with body, passions, 
and parts. The Idea then of him, as every Idea 
represented in the phenomenal world, must contain 
some account of or reference to the sensible or 
phenomenal character of its object. His intelligible 
character is the intelligible character of a thing of 
sense. This reference of the Idea to the phenomenal 
characteristics of its particular, this “spiritual body ” 
as we may call it, is “the form of the matter” included 
within the intelligible form, “which it will work up 
for itself, having fashioned it according to itself, or 


having found it consonant to itself.” That is, “the 
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form of matter” is to all intents and purposes the 
seminal reason. 

But his sensuous side man shares with the animals. 
He has animal functions and desires. The Idea, then, 
of his animal self will bear a close affinity to animal 
entelechies. Again, his empirical character is subject 
not merely to the passage of time, but to alterations 
in moral significance determined by the quality of the 
life he leads. And these alterations in moral signifi- 
cance will be reflected in the “spiritual body” of 
empirical tendencies and characteristics. 

This “ body” of tendencies as well as the intellig- 
ible character or form survives death, and forms the 
nucleus for the accretion of a new incarnate existence. 
It will naturally gather about itself “the matter it 
finds consonant to itself.” Ifthe empirical character 
has been a passably pure medium for the display 
of the individual entelechy, its concept will gather 
about it the material for a good man and a noble 
life. If this chance is improved, the next life will 
be still better, and so on, till finally the empirical 
character becomes absolutely transparent. Then by 
the identity of indiscernibles it becomes fused with 
the Idea of the individual. But that Idea has existed 
only as the Idea of an individual. Its absorption of 
its particular involves its own annihilation and 
absorption into the One. 

On the other hand, an evil life may so influence 
the “Idea of matter” as to make it the nucleus for 


an evil character in the next existence. Accord- 
N 
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ing as.one or another passion is indulged or exalted, 
the Idea may even be so changed .as to. find its 
significance best expressed in the form of some 
animal entelechy in whom the passion is typified. 
The glutton may become a pig, the cheat a fox, for 
instance. 

But at the same time the intelligible character, 
the Idea which is struggling to find expression, 
remains the same. We say, for example, of a man 
that he is a fox, or a pig, or an ox, meaning not that 
his essential character gua man is changed, but 
merely that his empirical self has so departed from 
its. proper entelechy that it would be better expressed 
in other than human form. Plotinus is, really 
making metaphysics of our metaphors. 

This interpretation I put forward tentatively. It 
does not at all free the original passage from latent 
difficulties as regards the doctrine of Matter, and the 
old puzzle of grades of perfection. But as it stands 
it might serve Plotinus’s immediate purpose. Change, 
Plotinus might point out, is a matter. of the 
empirical character ; but so is reincarnation, and so 
is moral life. Very likely he would have used the 
same illustration we employed. A man is a man, 
even if he has become so bestial that the body of a 
pig would be the most suitable expression of his 
proclivities. 

Having armed himself with the Stoic doctrine 
that physical evil does not exist for the good man, 
and with the theories of Karma and transmigration, 
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Plotinus was in a position to deal with the apparently 
unjust apportionment of reward and merit in this 
world. But his treatment of the problem is confused. 
His beginning is straightforward enough. “It is 
rightly said as regards the injustice involved when 
the good receive an evil, the evil a good portion, that 
nothing is evil for the good man, nothing good for 
the evil.” A wider question is concerned, however. 
The discrimination of the universe is at stake. 
“ But why,” Plotinus continues, “should that which 
is contrary to nature happen to the good, and that 
which is in accordance with nature to the evil? 
How can it be right that things should be thus 
allotted?” Plotinus replies by reiterating the first 
point. “If that which is in accordance with nature 
brings no addition to the happiness of the good man, 
and what is contrary to nature detracts nothing from 
the evil in evil men, what difference does it make 
which way things are apportioned? It is no more 
than if the evil man had a beautiful, the good man 
an ugly body. 

“But if that were the case,” it may be objected, 
“what is proper, reasonable, and just, which do not 
at present prevail, would prevail—and that would be 
the work of an excellent providence. But, indeed, 
that the wicked should be masters and lords of 
cities, and that the virtuous should be slaves would 
be in any case an unfitting thing, even supposing 
such mastery or slavery contributed nothing to the 
attainment of good or evil. As it is, a wicked 
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ruler can do the most lawless things. And the 
wicked can prevail in wars, and commit all kinds of 
shameful acts when they take captives. All such 
things raise doubts as to how they can happen if 
there be a Providence.” } 

We should now expect Plotinus to bring Karma 
and reincarnation to bear upon the problem. He 
might have pointed out that the apparent lack of 
discrimination by Nature is in reality a memory of 
the past lives of individuals. If things contrary to 
nature happen to the good man it is because he has 
sinned in past existences. By being good, by utiliz- 
ing them as occasions for a display of fortitude and 
virtue, he can take away their sting and turn them 
to his advantage and improvement. The success of 
the sinner it would have been harder to justify. But 
Plotinus could have pointed again to the retribution 
which was to overtake him in a future incarnation. 

He reverts, however, to the argument for kinds 
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of perfection. We must not expect of the material 
world the perfection of the intelligible prototype, 
Just as we should not expect of the handsomest of 
particular men the perfection of the beaw ideal of 
humanity. Moreover, the rest of the world is so 
admirable an exponent of Providence that we had 
better take its ruling for granted in this particular 
case.2 Again, man, even the best of men, is a 
deficient creature. If the just suffer, it is through the 
fault of their weakness. “Those who by evil-doing 
have nearly become irrational animals and wild 
beasts, drag the moderately good with them, and 
do them violence. These latter are better than 
their oppressors, but they are overcome by their 
inferiors in so far as they are themselves deficient ; 
for they are not themselves good, and have not 
prepared themselves for suffering. . . .2 Some are 
unarmed, but it is the armed who rule, whence it 
befits not God himself to fight in defence of unwar- 
like men. For the law says that they shall come 
safely out of war who have acquitted themselves 
like men, not those who merely pray. Nor is it 
fitting that those who pray should gather in the 
harvest, but those who till the earth; nor that they 
should be healthy who give no care to their health. 


1 iii, 2, § 7 (260 a—c) [vol. i. p. 234, 1. 17 e€ seq.]. 

¥ iii, 2, § 7 (260 £-261 B) [vol. i. p. 235, 1. 9 et seq.]. 
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One cannot complain if the wicked gather more 
harvest than is right for them, if it is they who till 
the ground entirely, or better than others. More- 
over it is ridiculous for a man to perform all the 
other acts of life according to his own caprice 
(especially if his actions are not pleasing to the gods), 
and then expect to be saved by the gods, though he 
has done none of the things by means of which the 
gods bid men be saved. Verily, he were better dead 
than living thus, as the laws of the universe would 
not have him live. If all things were reversed and 
peace were kept in the midst of all follies and evils, 
then Providence might truly be called careless in suffer- 
ing the worst to prevail. The wicked rule through 
lack of courage in the ruled. This is just ; but that 
Providence should act recklessly would not be so.” ! 
This is the extent of Plotinus’s explicit treatment 
of the problem of the discrepancy between reward 
and merit. It needs, I think, no further elucidation. 
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Its scantiness as regards what would seem to us the 
important points is ‘disappointing, while it lingers 
at length over minor issues. But taken in connec- 
tion with the development of the doctrine of Karma 
and reincarnation it gives us a sufficiently broad hint 
of Plotinus’s mind as regards the question. 

There is, however, a point, perhaps somewhat 
irrelevant, which we may be permitted to raise in 
passing. It would be interesting to know whether 
in his attack on the doctrine of passive resistance, 
Plotinus has the Christians in mind. Are they the 
little weaklings who, to use a Plotinian illustration, 
are beaten by the bigger and stronger bad boys, and 
robbed of their food and fine clothes, and, adds 
Plotinus, justly so suffer, “since they, though 
exercise-grounds are provided for them, by their 
sloth and their soft, luxurious life suffer themselves, 
fatted sheep that they are, to fall a prey to wolves” ? 1 
Their habit or theory of turning the other cheek 
might have drawn such a comparison from one bred 
in the other tradition. A somewhat similar passage 
may also have reference to the Christian doctrine of 
salvation. “That the wicked should expect others 
to be their saviours at the sacrifice of themselves is 
no fitting prayer for them to make. Nor is it to be 
expected that the gods should lay aside their own 
lives and rule the details of such men’s lives, nor 
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that good men, who are living a life that is other 
and better than that of human dominion, should 
devote themselves to the ruling of wicked men. For 
these latter have never seen to it that the good were 
rulers of others—a necessary condition to being 
themselves cared for by the good—but they look 
with jealous eyes upon any who happen to be good 
by nature. . . .”1_ The point, however, is open only 
to conjecture. 

We may now regard the questions of physical evil 
and of the discrepancy between reward and merit as 
settled for the time being. Suffering is the wages 
of sin, and the universe, assuming transmigration 
and Karma, may be held to be in the long run a 
just paymaster. But the judicial analogy on which 
the argument rests fails to clear up the entire 
problem. If we stop to reflect we find that we are 
explaining away Evil by referring it to a system or 
concept which on analysis turns out to be both in- 
trinsically deficient and, in the very possibility of its 
existence, a sign that things are not as they should 
be. For, supplemented by whatever hypothesis we 
please, human justice and its cosmic counterfeit in 
a providential government of the world cannot be 

1 iii, 2, § 9 (262 D-z) [vol. i. p. 238, 1. 1 et seg.]. Kaxods dé 
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made wholly effective. To be perfect, the penalty 
should follow immediately upon the crime. The 
deed should bear no fruits to the evil-doer save the 
appropriate suffering. There should be no interval 
of peace, no prosperity, no success and domination. 
Were justice what we would have it, every criminal 
would be caught red-handed. That this is not 
the case is due to no deflection in its principle, but 
to obstacles which block the accomplishment of its 
requirements. 

The same is true of the divine justice. Our 
failure is part of its failure. Its discrimination ew 
hypothesi is keener, its knowledge of men’s hearts 
more perfect, its means more effective than our own, 
and yet it displays the same deficiencies. It does 
not fall upon the sinner at the moment of his crime ; 
it delays and meantime he prospers. It can only 
preserve for us that purity of intention which our 
ideal of justice demands of it on the assumption that 
its tardiness also is due to obstacles that hinder its 
workings; that is, by regarding its manifestations 
not as the proof of a perfect, but as the symptom of 
an imperfect, world. 

Supposing, however, that the workings of justice 
were perfect, the mere existence of justice would 
betray a defect in the universe. Justice is a relative, 
not an absolute perfection. It is an expedient 
forced upon men by the failure of their world to 
conform to their purpose. It can be no more or no 
less for God. God has to be just because there is 
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sin in the world. It is better that in such a world 
sin should be punished than not, but it would be 
still better that there should be no sin at all. To 
talk of the divine justice is to justify God’s ways, 
only if we qualify it by the statement that those 
ways are not as he would have them, but are forced 
upon him by circumstances which he cannot control. 

Moral evil remains unexplained and unmitigated 
to challenge the Plotinian theodicy. How is its 
existence to be reconciled with the goodness of God ? 
We have seen what is the most obvious reply to this 
question, a reply as ancient as Homer and Hesiod 
in the annals of Greek thought, and as old as Adam 
in the record of the world’s. It is to assume the 
responsibility oneself to declare man the reason for 
his own misdoing. But the thought is philosophic- 
ally uncritical if it takes no account of its 
implicit assumptions and their problematic character. 
Rationally to entertain it one must first have 
considered and settled the difficult point of the 
freedom of the will. 

The problem of determinism was as insistent in 
the Plotinian as it was in the Stoic philosophy. 
The trend of both systems was thoroughly deter- 
ministic. For the Stoic, Fate, Providence, Destiny 
were synonymous terms, and in the flawless chain 
of things in a single system of interdependent links 
every object seemed rigidly bound. The same is 
true of Plotinus’s teaching. The primitive emanation 
from the One is no act of volition, but an event 
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conditioned by an inner necessity of its nature of 
which the One qua One is not even aware. The 
necessity that determined the existence of the world 
also determines its essence. Nots is what it is 
because it is what the One could bring forth. uy7 
is established in her nature by her connection with 
vovs. The structure of the universe is due to the 
interaction of the seminal reasons. All in all, the 
cosmic process, like the growth of a plant, is the 
mere unfolding of possibilities contained within the 
seed and determined by it. 

On any one level of being the same determinism 
is displayed. ots is a closed, rigid system of Ideas 
that logically imply one another. By the same 
rigid implication the place and nature of each 
individual soul is determined in and by the World- 
Soul. So, too, the phenomenal world is held 
together and directed by a Providence innocent 
apparently of no event. “Do you say that Provid- 
ence does not extend to earth?” Plotinus asks @ 
propos of the existence and success of vicious action. 
“The fact that other things come into being by 
Reason is a proof that it extends to earth. Animals 
and plants share in reason and soul and life. But it 
may be said that though it extends to earth it does 
not rule there. Since, however, the universe is a 
single living being, that would be like saying that 
the head and face of a man are made by Nature and 
Reason, which has the power to rule, but the rest by 
other causes, chance or necessity, and so, owing to this 
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or to the impotence of Nature, are inferior. But it is 
neither pious nor reverent to find fault with creation 
on the ground that all is not well with such things. 

A universe so constituted apparently excluded 
the possibility of free will. Yet if God was to be 
justified, his providence had to be relieved of 


m1 


responsibility for human sin. Otherwise both 
providence and sin lost all moral character and 
significance. The one became, instead of a teleo- 
logical principle, a mere natural law equally expressed 
in all events without regard to their ethical 
character; the other instead of a misdirection of the 
will, one manifestation thereof as appropriate as any 
other. 

This difficulty was seen by Plotinus. On the one 
hand to preserve its own intrinsic character Provi- 
dence had to be such that something was left for us 
to do. Else it had nothing to work upon, nothing 
to correct, no teleological function, and on the 
other hand “if men are involuntarily wicked and the 
wicked have no free will, then one should blame 
neither the evil-doers nor those who suffer evil, as 
suffering through their own fault. If it be necessary 
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that evil men be produced either by the movement 
of the heavens or by some principle of which such 
production is a consequence, then their existence is 
according to nature. But if Reason itself be 
responsible, how can such a state of affairs not be 
unjust? Perhaps it may be said,” he continues, 
apparently with the famous Platonic dictum in 
mind, “that the wicked act without willing it, 
since sin is involuntary. This, however, does not 
remove the fact that they themselves act of them- 
selves, and in so acting sin, and would not have 
sinned at all if they were not the agents.” + 

In this last sentence we have the gist of an 
argument developed at some length by the Stoics. 
Its intention is to detach the notions of responsibility, 
praise, blame, and so on, from that of freedom. A 
man can be morally responsible for his act and yet 
not free. For what a man does is his act, whether 
or not he can act differently. As his deed, he is 
immediately responsible for it, and his merit or 
demerit depends not upon his freedom to act or not 
to act, but upon the character of what he does.? 

1 iii, 2, § 10 (263 8) [vol. i. p. 239, 1. 4 ef seg.]. 10, ddd’ el 
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We praise and reward the automaton that runs 
well and does the right things; we blame and punish 
that which is out of order and does wrong, especially 
if punishment has a deterrent and exemplary effect. 
This argument naturally suggests its converse. 
The act is free if it is my act. My freedom means 
not that I could have acted differently, given all the 
circumstances, but that I must include myself among 
the circumstances from which the resultant act 
necessarily proceeds. I am an active centre having a 
proper nature, not a mere passive transmitter of 
external forces. To reaction the reagent contributes. 
This view was pressed by the Stoics. Plotinus also 
dwells upon it. Necessity is not mere outer necessity. 
“The motion of the heavens is not such as to leave 
nothing in our power.”! In that case we should be 
mere puppets in their hands, should never express 
anything but the will of God. The truth is that 
“men are principle. They move toward the 
beautiful of their own nature, and this is a free and 
unconditioned principle.”? They are living beings 
who “having unconditioned motion of themselves, 
incline now to the better, now to the worse.” 3 
For Plotinus’s final word, however, we had _ best 
1 iii. 2, § 10 (263c) [vol. i. p. 239, 1. 16]. 70 d8 TAs opas ody 
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consult the Ennead On Destiny... here the 
problem of freedom and determinism is taken up for 
itself, and not, as in the passages we have been 
discussing, as auxiliary to a theodicy. The Ennead 
opens with a distinction between things which have 
and which have not causes in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The eternal stands outside the causal 
nexus, but everything that “becomes” has a cause. 
In the natural world we can admit no chance or 
spontaneous action. ‘“ We must reject that which 
has no cause, admitting neither vain deflections? nor 
any sudden motion of the body which arises without 
any pre-existent cause, nor yet any random impulse 
of the soul without motive to excite it to do what 
it has not done before.” Could the soul, Plotinus 
continues in a very modern manner, act without 
sufficient reason she would be the slave of even 
greater necessity, “through not belonging to herself 
and being the victim of ‘unwilled and uncaused 
motions. Either what is willed, be it an outer or 
an inner object, or what is desired, moves her. If 
nothing desirable move her, then she would not be 
moved at all.” 


1 iii, 1. 2 Referring to the Epicureans. 
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After examples of final and natural causation 
in connection with this point the treatise goes on 
to consider various theories of causation. These 
are roughly grouped as five,—atomistic, hylozistic, 
astrologistic, Heracleitean, and Stoic. To the 
Atomists Plotinus makes three objections. In the 
first place a fortuitous concourse of atoms by its 
very fortuitousness would render the category of 
causation inappropriate to it. It makes pure 
accident of what any theory of causation must 
regard as essential, ic. the connected, reliable, 
and predictable character of events. In the second 
place, consciousness cannot be reduced to or deduced 
from atomic combinations. Thirdly, it destroys 
true freedom. The doctrine of the hylozoists 
Plotinus regards as open to the same objections.! 

Against the Stoic and Heracleitean doctrines it is 
urged that the very rigidity of their determinism 
really destroys the significance of the causal nexus. 
It is not one part that is the cause of another, but 
the whole qua whole which determines the position 
of each and every part. But the whole in deter- 
mining its parts is but determining itself. The whole 
is self-caused. And each part gua part of the whole 
is also self-caused. ‘That is, it is not to be explained 
by any one part, or any complex of preceding parts, 
but merely by its place in the system as a whole, 
in other words, by itself. The transitive character 
of causation is arrested, its flow is frozen, its links 


1 iii, 1, § 3 (230 a-F) [vol. i. pp. 217-218]. 
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are snapped, and we are left with a mere mosaic-like 
sequence or aggregate, each piece of which is held 
in position not by the other pieces, but by a common 
foundation to which all are fastened. 

Furthermore, the parts become mere modes or 
manifestations of the whole. The individualities of 
the many are lost. We are no longer ourselves. Our 
deeds and thoughts are not ours, but belong to the 
one thinker who directs us, just as we direct our 
members.2 In such a system freedom of the will is 
a mere name and mockery. Our volitions are of a 
class with the instincts of animals, the impulses of 
madmen, nay with the tendencies of natural objects.? 
In that case the whole becomes the true author of 
our evil deeds. We must then work out some sort 
of theory in which each may retain his individuality 
and be responsible for his own character, be it good 
or bad.? 

Plotinus next turns to the explanation of the 
astrologers by which our characters and deeds are 
referred to the influence of the stars. This theory 
beneath its fanciful garb concealed the main features 
of the ordinary notion of causation. It preserved 
the transitive character of the nexus, with its im- 
plication of the dependence of part upon part. The 
interdependence of all things Plotinus admits. It 
needs, however, a word of qualification. Stoicism 


has suppressed the transitive nature of causation, 
1 jii. 1, § 4 (231 c) [vol. i. p. 219, 1. 31 et seq. ]. 
2 iii. 1, § 7 (233 c) [vol. i. p. 223, 1. 4 e¢ seq.]. 
3 iii. 1, § 4 (231 c) [vol. i. p. 219, 1. 27 et seq. ]. 
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disconnected part from part, and attached the parts 
to the nature of the whole and finally absorbed them 
in it. But an unmitigated transitiveness in causa- 
tion is no less destructive to the individual. Nothing 
but the flux and the transitiveness remains. All the 
points of arrest are dissolved. If the world was before 
frozen stiff, it is now absolutely liquefied. It is a 
mass of connections with nothing to be connected. 

The accidental astrologistic features of this theory 
of causation Plotinus quickly refutes. To say that 
the stars are the causes of earthly events is like 
saying that the omen is the cause of what it fore- 
tells. Again, if these are causes, how are we to 
deal with the other apparent causes of our characters 
and careers, like heredity and environment? Finally, 
the old difficulty of the problem of Evil appears. 
How can the stars which are gods and good forecast 
for us evil fates? Or how can their revolutions 
change their characters in such wise that they are 
now beneficent, now malignant in their workings ? 1 

Against the transitive character of causation 
Plotinus reasserts the right of the individual. To 
make the stars responsible for our thoughts and 
actions is to make the stars like ourselves, and our- 
selves not like “men whose works are of and from 
their own natures,” ? but like stocks and stones. We, 
no less than they, or any outside force that infringes 

1 iii. 1, § 5 (232 B-233 c) [vol. i. p. 221, 1. 10 e¢ seg.]. Cf. iv. 4, 
§ 31 (425). 
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upon us, have our proper nature and activities. We 
are not phantoms, but facts, not mere effects, but 
causes.! 

The working out of the themes thus introduced 
is short. The clue to freedom is found in the 
individual and independent character of the soul. 
Among the forces of which a man’s deed is the 
resultant we must count the soul as one. “The soul 
as another principle must be introduced amongst the 
things that are. I speak not merely of the World- 
Soul, but with her of the individual soul, as no small 
factor in the woof of all things. She does not, like 
other things, come into being from seeds, but is a 
primary cause. Apart from the body, she is mistress 
of herself, free, and independent of cosmic causation. 
But when joined with the body she ‘is no longer 
mistress of herself in all respects, since she becomes 
part of an order together with other things. The 
chances which surround her and among which she has 
fallen, bring many things to pass in such wise that in 
part her actions are determined by them, in part she 
rules them and directs them whither she will. . . . 

“Tf the soul, transformed by outer influences, 
commits actions or feels impulses in obedience, as it 
were, to a blind motion, she cannot be called free 
either in act or disposition. Nor can she be so called 
when in self-degradation she does not follow impulses 
that are in all respects right and authoritative. Only 
when the soul has reason pure and purged of passion 
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to guide her impulses, can the impulse be called our 
own and free. And that deed only can be called 
ours which came from nowhere save from within our- 
selves, from the pure soul, from a first principle that 
guides and rules, that errs not through ignorance, and 
yields not to the strength of desires—desires which 
at their coming lead and drag us down, and suffer 
not our deeds to be our own free actions, but only 
expressions of our passions.” + 

This passage might be recast almost in the very 
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ovyXwphca. wh pera Kanyns. 9. dvaryKata pev ody Tatra, 80a mpo- 
aipéoet kal TUXaLs Kpadévra ylverar’ Th yap Av ere Kal &ddo el; 
mavrav b€ AnPbrTwv rv alriwvy wdvTa wavTws ylverar* év Tots 
éfwOev dé xal ef re éx THs Popds ocuvTedetra. ray pev ody addoww- 
Oeion mapa Tav dw Wuxh wpdtry Te Kal Spud olov TuPry TH Popa 
xpwmevyn, ovxl éxovorov tiv mpdiw ovdé ri didbecw dexréov: Kal 
dray atth map’ adtis Xeipwv obo ovk dpbais wavTaxod ovde jyeuo- 
vovoas Tals dppais 7 xXpwuévyn. Adyov dé bray yeudva KaBapdy Kal 
draby Tov olketov éxovoa OpuG, TavTnv povyy Thy opyiy paréor elvar 
éd’ qpiv kal Exovorov, kal Todro elvar Td Huerepov epyov, 5 wh &ddAobev 
HdOev, Grn evdodev awd Kabapas ths Wuxns, am’ apis mpworns 
jyoupévys Kal xuplas, GAN’ od wAdyyy ef dyvolas mabovons 7 Hrray éx 
Blas émibusdy, at mpocedPoicar diryouvot Kal EXxovor Kal ovdére epya 
édow elvat, GANA TAOHWaTA Tap’ Huar, 
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words, though not wholly perhaps in the thought, 
of Kant without any loss of fidelity to the sense of 
the original. Man, we might say, is a dual being 
living in a dual world. On the one hand he is 
a creature of sense implicated in the phenomenal 
order. On the other he is a rational principle, the 
member of a noumenal or intelligible world. So far 
as he is a creature of desire he is subject to the 
causal sequence from which no phenomenon is 
exempt. But though the position of phenomena in 
the phenomenal order is absolutely determined by 
their relations to antecedent and consequent, their 
existence and nature is not wholly explained by this 
determination. Each phenomenon is also the mani- 
festation of a thing-in-itself or Idea or seminal reason, 
which ultimately determines it to be what it is, just 
as the organic union of these Ideas or Dinge-an-sich 
in an intelligible world constitutes the essence of the 
whole phenomenal order. This “epi-determination ” 
of the phenomenon by its thing-in-itself, is a relation 
indescribable in terms of causation. In man we 
find it practically displayed as freedom of the will. 
The noumenal or intelligible character is seen as a 
rational will set over against the appetites and 
impulses of our phenomenal nature. This will is, 
or should be, independent of these appetites and 
impulses, and finds its motive and its law for action 
within itself. When the rational will acts in accord- 
ance with the dictates of its own nature it is free, 
when it follows the incitements of sense it is implicat- 
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ing itself in the causal nexus of the phenomenal 
order, and making of itself merely a link determined 
by its antecedents in the chain. That is, man is 
free so long as he acts like the rational being he 
essentially is, and not like the creature of irrational 
impulse which he is, as it were, by accident.1_ Freedom 
is the autonomy or self-legislation of the will. 

As in Kant again, it is to the dual nature of 
man that sin is due. Either character taken by 
itself is incapable of wrong-doing. Beasts cannot 
sin; neither can gods. “ Were man simple, and by 
simple I mean a mere generated product with his acts 
and passions determined by a single principle, there 
would be no cause for blaming him, any more than 
the other animals. But as it is, the evil man alone 
is in ill-repute and justly so. For he is not merely a 
product of generation, but he possesses another free 
principle... .”? But this free and rational principle, 
as we have seen, cannot sin so long as it acts in 
accordance with its own nature. Sin, then, has its 
occasion in a lack of compliance on the part of 
the desires with the rational will, strong enough in 
the case of the evil deed to overpower the will and 
prescribe action in its place. And this compliance, 
reluctant and slight though it may be at first, 
becomes with each repetition more easy till finally 
the bad habit is formed and the evil propensity 
becomes dominant.? 


1 iii, 1, § 8 (234 a-p) [vol. i. p. 224, 1. 14 et seq.]. 
2 iii. 3, § 4. 
3 iii. 2, § 4 (258 p) [vol. i. p. 231, 1. 30 et seq. ]. 
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At this juncture, however, Plotinus was like to 
be hoist with his own petard. Providence might 
indeed to the cursory glance seem acquitted of 
complicity with Evil. But did not the evidence 
in its favour at the same time deprive it of any 
hand in the good? The will is the source of its 
own determinations to good or ill. Providence has 
no more to do with the one than with the other. 
It is not for the saints to cry “non nobis, non nobis,” 
but for God to say “ non mihi, non mihi.” 

Plotinus sees his danger. “Is it not absurd,” 
he asks, “to introduce souls, some as workers of 
evil, others as workers of good? Do we not take 
from Reason responsibility for good, in removing 
evil from its sphere?” The answer he gives at the 
time is an appeal to the dramatic analogy, in an 
extensive development of which he is at the moment 
occupied. ‘What is there to prevent the deeds of 
actors, be they good or evil, from forming parts of 
the World-Reason, just as they do of the plot in 
a play, so that its influence is exercised upon each 
individual actor in proportion as the drama is the 
more perfect and wholly depends upon it? But for 
what purpose should the World-Reason do evil ?”! 

T iii. 2, § 18 (271 a-s) [vol. i. p. 251, 1. 1 e¢ seqg.]. el obv dromos 
h eloaywyh Tov puxav, al dy ra wovnpd, al dé Ta YpnoTa EpydoovTat 
—amoorepjcomev yap Tov Abyor Kal rv xpnoTav apatpodvTes adrov 
Ta movnpd—rl Kwrdver Kal Ta rev broKpiTay epya uépy Tovety, WoTreEp 
Tod Spduaros éxet, otrw Kal rod év 7G wavTl Nbyou, Kal évTatOa Kal 
7d Kans Kai 7d évayriov, Hore els Exacrov TwY UroKpiTaY otTw Tap’ 


adbrov Tod Aéyou, dow TehedrEpov ToOTO Td Spiva kal rdvTa map’ avrov ; 
GNAG 7d Kaxdy Tojoat iva TL; 
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Plotinus makes his meaning more clear in a long 
passage, with a synopsis of which I will content 
myself. What is pleasing to the gods, he says, is 
a consequence of Providence, since Providence means 
the expression of the divine in the world. That is, 
the good deed is interconnected with, but is not 
done by Providence. Its source is man or any other 
object you please, but in so far as it is good it becomes 
part of the providential plan or order. Evil is an 
effect necessitated by a cause indeed, but by a cause 
not implicated in the providential order, but found 
in ourselves, and expressing not the divine purpose, 
but our lack of conformity to it. Providence over- 
comes Evil, however, healing its breaches and turning 
it to good, just as the healthy body heals a wound 
or an injury and brings the part again into harmony 
with the organism. 

As a recapitulation we may take the following. 
“The deed of the intemperate man is done neither 
by nor according to Providence, while the deed of 
the temperate man, though it be not done by 
Providence (for it is done by the man), is yet done 
according to Providence.” ? 

In a word, Plotinus distinguishes between things 
done by Providence (i7d zpovoias) and according to 
Providence (xara zpévovav). God's will, if I may use 

1 iii. 3, § 5 (275 c-8) [vol. i. p. 257, 1. 1 et seg.]. 

2 iii. 3, § 5 (275 F) [vol. i. p. 258, 1. 1 et seg.]. Kat mapa per Tov 
axoddorov Td mpaxbev otre td mpovolas ob're Kara mpdvoray, Td de 


bd Tov awPpovos Epyov ot~x bd mpovolas we, bre bm’ adirov, Kara 
mpbvoav dé, 
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the expression in connection with Plotinus, is not 
the source of our will, but provides merely the 
standard. The will determines itself. Its dignity, 
however, does not lie in the mere fact of self- 
determination, but in the direction which that 
determination takes. It finds its good and acquires 
its value by conforming itself to the divine standard. 
Were there no Providence, no teleological and rational 
order in the world, the character of the determina- 
tions of the will would be metaphysically indifferent 
(though significant enough from the purely human 
point of view), and its deeds mere explosions of 
natural forces. The will of God, then, by providing 
the conditions under which alone the will’s choice of 
the good has cosmic significance, is a true coefficient 
in the good deed; while at the same time since it 
does not in any way determine the will in its choice, 
it is not an accomplice in evil. 

But we avoid this difficulty only to meet with 
other and more serious objections. Who, we may 
ask, or what is really responsible for sin in such a 
theory? Is it my animal nature? But my animal 
nature is part of the causal sequence. Then my sin 
is determined by antecedent events and I am not to 
blame. More briefly we might say, if I am not free 
when I sin (as Plotinus and Kant say I am not), then 
I am not responsible. 

Suppose, however, that I am free when I sin. 
That implies a self-determined acquiescence in the 
lower impulse on the part of the natural will. But 
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the will cannot determine itself to other than the 
good. When it wills the bad it is not acting 
according to its own nature, but under the com- 
pulsion of the sensible impulse. Apparently, then, 
I am responsible in neither case. 

Finally, if neither my animal nature, nor my intel- 
ligible character per se, is capable of sin, it is difficult 
to see how their conjunction should make sin possible. 

These difficulties Plotinus shares in common with 
Kant, and explains them as little. But he also is 
beset with others of a metaphysical character, which 
Kant has shirked. -Kant left the noumenal order in 
that happy vagueness which characterizes the smile 
without the Cheshire cat in Alice in Wonderland. 
One had the practical certainty that it concealed 
God, Freedom, and Immortality, and was forbidden 
and saved the trouble of conceiving their features. 
For Plotinus, however, the cat declined to disappear, 
and he had to prove that it smiled. Thus the 
freedom of the will was not established by merely 
withdrawing its province from the phenomenal order. 
It is still not outside Providence and the universal 
Reason.! “ Although I am master of my choice of 
this or that, still the choice has its place in the 
order of the universe, since your character is not 
adventitious to the universe, but you are reckoned 
in it as a definite individual.”? This, however, 


1 iii, 3, § 4 (273 £) [vol. i. p. 254, 1. 21]. 

? iii. 3, § 3 (272 v-E) [vol. i. p. 253, 1. 4 et seg.]. 3. Kal yap 
el éym Kiptos To0 rade EdécOar 7 rd5e, GANG alpéoe. cuvréraxrat, bre 
ph émecbd.ov 7d cov TH wavrl, GAN’ HplOunoa 6 Todcde. 
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brings up the question—a question which Kant 
also had to face'—who is responsible for my in- 
telligible self? “Are we to refer the cause of the 
moral character of the individual to the creator, 
if there be one, or to the creature itself?” 

Plotinus’s reply is unsatisfactory. He appeals 
again to the utterly irrelevant theory of varieties of 
perfection. The real point at issue is not touched. 
For him the important thing is that “God is no 
more to be blamed for what we are, than for what 
plants are. We do not blame him because they 
have not the faculty of perception, or because other 
animals are not as men.”2 And he adds, we are not 
to be blamed either for our natures, apparently on the 
ground that we are but human, and that of humanity 
not even its proper virtue can be demanded. 

The argument is beside the point. The parti- 
cular question with which it is designed to deal is 
left without an answer. So, also, in the last resort 
is the general question of freedom and determinism. 
To disengage the will from the causal nexus of 
phenomena is merely to assert its freedom from 
phenomenal determination. But that freedom had 
still to be reconciled with the necessity of the 


1 Cf. Kant, Critique of Pract. Reason, Abbott’s Trans. p. 194. 

2 iii. 3, § 3 (272 £) [vol. i. p. 253, 1. 7 et seq.]. adda wéGev 6 
to.bcde ; Gate O€ GU0, 26 Abyos LnreEt, Td per, El ew Tov ToLjoayTa, 
el ris €arly, dveveyxeiv Sel rot mood Tou év tots fOeow éxdorov Thy 
airlay, % éml 7d yevouevoy atrd, 7} Bdws ok altiaréov, Gomep od6é ert 
guray yevécews, bre uh alcOdverar, H éml SSwv Tov drwy, bre wh ws 
dvOpwro exovor* ratrdv yap TovTo TG dia 7h dvOpwroe obx dep 
eo. 
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emanatory process. Of this problem Plotinus offers 
no solution. There were, indeed, two possible 
methods of dealing with the question. He might 
have maintained that the necessity which directs 
the radiation of Being from the One is merely 
an emphatic equivalent for saying that Being is 
what it is. This is the world we actually find; 
the world is necessarily what we find it. If 
this world contains free wills, then it is necessary 
that there should be freedom. Or he might have 
explicitly limited to the phenomenal order the 
antithesis between freedom and necessity, and the 
universe of discourse in which the terms were 
significant. In that case the process of emanation 
from the One would have been neither free nor 
determined. The two categories would have been 
mere symbols, the best expression we had at our 
command to describe the indescribable, applicable 
only by a philosophic licence, and with philosophic 
reservations. He might, moreover, have dispensed 
with the aid of mysticism in defending his position. 
On the merely phenomenal level, he might have said, 
the antinomy is not conclusive. We now oppose 
freedom to necessity because the will is discordant 
both with itself and with other wills. In a world 
where every volition expressed the complete will, 
and that so as to accord with the self-expression 
of all other wills, E fallo fora non fare a suo 
senno, the antithesis would have no practical signi- 
ficance to the perfected will. To talk of freedom and 
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necessity would be meaningless jargon. The words 
would stand for nothing in its universe. Its volitions 
would be all their own raisons @étre. It could not 
occur to it to ask itself why it acted as it did. The 
question, that is, would have no value for it. For in 
a perfect world it would make not the slightest differ- 
ence whether it acted as if it were free or determined. 

There is something to be said for endeavouring to 
interpret the Plotinian position in the light of this 
thought. The primitive emanation from the One 
is not a free act since the One is not aware of it. 
It is not a determined act because nothing determines 
the One to it. It is neither free nor determined 
in the ordinary use of the terms. So too vots gives 
off Yvyx7}, and yvy7 the world, because it must indeed, 
but because it must in the same sense as the free 
spirit in Paradise must will the good.1| Whether we 
call the process free or determined is of no practical 
significance as yet. It only becomes so when in the 
phenomenal world the Idea or seminal reason finds 
itself confronted with a medium recalcitrant to its 
self-expression. ‘Then so far as its acts express its 
rational nature and purpose, it calls them free; so 
far as they are distorted by this recalcitrancy it calls 
them not free. 

Still, this is a digression. We can only accept as 
we find it the Plotinian inconclusiveness as regards 
this deeper aspect of the question. The problem we 
must leave with him unsolved, and pass on. 


1 Cf, iv. 3, § 13 (382 £). 
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We come now to a series of arguments which try 
to find a positive place for Evil in a perfect universe. 
Needless to say they are as applicable to the exist- 
ence of physical, as to moral evil. First, we note an 
argument already touched upon a few lines back. 
“Tn every creature,” we are informed, “the upper 
parts, as the face and head, are more beautiful than 
the middle and lower parts. Now men are in 
the middle and lower parts of the universe, whilst 
above are the heavens, and the gods that dwell 
therein. . . . We wonder at the wickedness among 
men, because we think man is the important 
thing in the universe, and that none is wiser than 
he. But man’s place is midway between god and 
brute; and he inclines towards both. Some men 
are like the one, some like the other, but most lie 
between.” ! 

In a word, because man is only man he cannot 
reasonably be expected to be a good man. This 
argument is no more than an application to moral 
evil of that clever justification of the particular’s 
failure to embody its proper ideals, which we have 
already discussed at some length. Once more we 


1 iii. 2, § 8 (261 B-c) [vol. i. p. 235, 1. 29 et seq.]. 8. ravrds 
54 Sgov Ta ev dvw, mpbowmrov Kal Kedar}, Kadrlw, Ta de péoa Kal 
Kdrw obx toa’ dvOpwmror dé ev wéow Kal Kdtw, dvw dé odpaves kat of 
év atT@ Oeol* Kal 7d metoTov Tot Kbcpovu Geol Kal ovpavds ras KiKdy, 
ij 6€ ofa Kévrpov Kal ws ev re Ty dorpwv. Oavpdgerat dé ev dvOpdrois 
ddcxla, Bre dvOpwrov déofow év 7H Tavrl 7d Tlusoy elvac ws ovdevds 
bvros copwrepov. 7d be Ke?rar év ptow Oedv Kal Onplwy Kai pérec 
ém’ dudw xal dporodvrae ol wev Tw érépy, ol dé 7H érépw, ol Se 
pera elowv, ol rodXol, 
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may remark the reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine 
which holds that various kinds can be graded as 
different degrees of perfection. 

There follow a number of arguments of more 
decidedly Stoic complexion. In the first place, we 
find the familiar contention that though the parts 
may seem imperfect taken by themselves, yet in con- 
Junction with one another they form a perfect whole.! 
Though different, each has its proper function which 
is necessary to the well-being, and therefore con- 
tributes to the perfection of the whole. The universe 
is like an organism “in which although the feet do 
one thing, the eyes another, the understanding 
another, and the mind yet another, unity arises from 
them all,” ? and “ from all the tones, all the passions, 
and all the energies, there comes, as it were, the one 
tone of the living being, one life and existence.” 3 
We are reminded of the dictum of Chrysippus: 
“The world is a perfect body, but the parts of the 
world are not perfect since they exist relatively to 
the whole and are not self-subsistent.” ¢ 

Secondly, we may note an attempt to illustrate 


1 iii, 2, § 3 (256 F-G) [vol. i. p. 229, 1. 12 et seq. ]. 

2 iii, 3, § 5 (275 B) [vol. i. p. 256, 1. 27 et seq.]. 

3 iii, 3, § 5 (275 a) [vol. i. p. 256, 1. 23 et seg.]. 2, 3. Kal dh 
kat otTwol mdrnyévra ol'rws épbéyiaro TA Quvijevra, Ta 5€ clwrH 
maoxer Kal Kielrac Ta dxddovda, Kal ék Tov PObyywv ardvrwy Kal 
éx Trav waOnudtwy Kal evepynuatwv wia Tod (ou olov mwry kal [wh 
kal Blos. Kal yap kal rd udpra dudgdopa dvra Kal duddopoy ri évépyecav 
éxovra* dAdo yap rovotcr wédes, dPOarwol 5 Addo, didvora dé Addo 
kal vods dddo. ev 6é ex wavrwy Kal rpdvora pla. 

4 Plutarch, De Stoicorum repugnantibus, 44. 6. 
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this point in the case of wickedness. Not only is 
good produced by it accidentally, as when healthy 
children and perhaps good men are born of adultery 
or rape, or finer cities rise on the ashes of those 
sacked by evil-doers,! but its vicious character itself 
has its function and place in the economy of the whole. 
The passage follows one in which we have already 
seen how Plotinus, like Seneca,? justifies misfortune 
on the ground of its disciplinary and corrective, as 
well as its retributive character. “Vice,” he says, 
“works to the advantage of the whole in that it 
furnishes an example for justice and produces much 
that is serviceable. It stirs men up and rouses the 
mind and the understanding by confronting them 
with evil ways. It makes men learn how great and 
good is virtue when contrasted with the evils which 
are the lot of the wicked.” ° 

But Plotinus will not let the argument go at this. 
He develops and expands it, interweaving with it the 
notion of the interdependence of opposites and 
illustrating both with various analogies. In this 
development he is by no means consistent, but is 
continually qualifying what he says. It will be 
better, however, for us to ignore for the present these 


1 iii. 2, § 18 (270 a) [vol. i. p. 250, 1. 27 et seq.]. 

2 Cf. Seneca’s treatise, De Providentia. 

3 iii, 2, § 5 (259 a-B) [vol. i. p. 232, 1. 26 et seg.]. 7% 5é Kaxla 
elpydoard Te xphomov eis Td bdov rapddevyua Slens yevouevy kat oA 
e& alris Xphoya wapacxouervn. Kal yap éeypyyopéras émolyce Kai 
voov kal civeow éyelpe. rovnplas dots dvrirarToudvwy, Kai pavOdvew 
5é rove? olov dyabdy aperh wapadéce kaxav dy ot rovnpol éxovar. 
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self-corrections, picking out and stringing together 
such passages as are homogeneous and support a 
single thesis. We can then return and make use of 
the qualifications as a natural transition to another 
chapter of our essay. 

The thesis which for the present we are to illustrate 
and discuss is this:—the rationality and perfection 
of the world may, nay must, include what we call 
evil, both physical and moral. 

“The seminal reason,” begins Plotinus, vacillat- 
ing once more, as we note, between kinds and grades 
of perfection, “brings all these things to pass in the 
course of its rule, and wills them to be what they 
are, making so-called evils accordant with Reason. It 
does not will that all things should be good [i.e. of 
one kind or degree of good], any more than an artist 
would make an animal all eye. So Reason does not 
make all things gods, but some it makes gods, others 
daemons,—a second nature,—then men, and then 
animals in due order. This it does not from jealousy, 
but because there is within Reason itself variety of 
intelligibles. We, on the other hand, are like those 
who know nothing about the art of painting, and 
find fault because the colours are not everywhere 
beautiful, though the painter has given to each part 
of the picture the colour appropriate to it. Or 
again we are like those who find fault with a play 
because the characters in it are not all heroes, but 
some slaves, and rustics, and rough-speaking fellows. 


But here, too, the play would not be beautiful 
P 
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if one were to remove the meaner characters and the 
parts they play.”? 

The dramatic, or perhaps we should say, the 
aesthetic analogy, since other than purely dramatic 
versions of it are introduced, is worked out at great 
length ; at such great length indeed that we cannot 
follow it in translation, but must be content with 
considerable abbreviation and synopsis. Although 
the parts of the world are hostile to one another, 
yet they are one, just as the play is one whose plot 
involves the hostility of many of its characters. 
Better still, the world: is like the musical harmony 
which is composed of different and opposing tones. 
Just as the existence of the harmony is conditioned 
by the difference and opposition of its elements, so if 
Reason were not a manifold—though plurality implies 
opposition—it would not be Reason.2. How much 
more sharply will these differences be accentuated on 
the phenomenal plane in the physical world! 

Let us now apply the analogy to the specific case 
of sin. The opposition between good and evil is 

1 ji. 2, § 11 (263 E-264 a) [vol. i. p. 239, 1. 28 e¢ seg.J. 11. adn’ 
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oumTAnpovpevor. 
? jit, 2, § 16 (268 a-E) [vol. i. p. 246, 1. 10 et seq. ]. 
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like the strophe and the antistrophe of the chorus. 
Both contribute to the beauty of the dance. Does 
one object that then sinners are not really wicked ? 
Certainly they are. The explanation involves 
a qualification into which we cannot now enter, 
but given the fact of sin, the sinner is given his 
appropriate place in the dance, or réle in the play. 
In the playwright’s work the actor is assigned his 
lines—heroic or villainous according to his tempera- 
ment; in the world-drama the soul is one of the 
players, and receives a part from the poet consonant 
with her nature. This nature she has before the 
play begins. If her voice and form are beautiful she 
enhances the piece, if they are ugly they may dis- 
please, but they do not detract from the perfection 
of the plot and the general conception of the drama. 
At the same time the playwright is right in rebuk- 
ing the poor actor and in assigning to him inferior 
parts which are better fitted to his abilities. It is 
the soul’s fault if she does not choose or if she is not 
fitted to enact a virtuous part. And it is with 
equal justice that the man who chooses and lives 
up to the noble réle is promoted and rewarded.1 

In this wise sinners are harmonized with the 
World-Reason. For, as is meet, everything is 
harmonious to the part it receives, as each single 
string of a lyre is stretched in its proper and fitting 
place with reference both to the tone of the instru- 
ment and to its own strength. The world, then, is 


1 iii. 2, § 17 (268 E-269 a) [vol. i. p. 247, 1. 6 et seq.]. 
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perfect if everything has its place in it. Indeed, 
Tartarus and outer darkness have their function in 
it, and it is well that their tone in the universal 
harmony should be deep and harsh. 

Again, just as in a shepherd’s pipe there is not 
merely one note, but several, both stronger and 
weaker, yet all contributory to the sound of the 
whole, so there are different places in the universe, 
better and worse, filled by souls of different degrees 
of virtue which by their very differences enhance the 
perfection of the whole. What to them is evil is good 
for the whole, what to them is contrary to nature is 
for it natural. They are none the less inferior, but 
their inferiority does not vitiate the goodness of the 
universe. After all, the ignominy of the hangman 
does not make a well-governed state the worse. He 
has his use.! 

Finally, the interdependence of contraries is ex- 
plicitly proclaimed. “As some things are better, 
so some things must be worse. For how, where 
there is to be variety, can there be anything that is 
worse without something that is better, or anything 
that is better without something that is worse? 
One must not, then, blame what is worse in the 
better, but be contented with the better in that it 
has given of itself to the worse. They who demand 
that the worse should be abolished altogether in the 
universe, abolish Providence itself. If there is to 
be no evil, against what shall Providence provide? 


1 iii, 2, § 17 (269 G—275 @) [vol. i. p. 249, 1. 9 et seq]. 
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Certainly not for itself nor for that which is better.” } 
In other words, Plotinus agrees with the author of 
the Epistle to the Romans that “ where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound.” 

These arguments are familiar enough. Amplified 
and improved they are still the heavy artillery 
of ethical monism. Were they all or even the 
main portion of Plotinus’s battery we might stop 
to direct our fire against them, and silence them if 
possible. But it is scarcely worth while to attack 
what is for him a secondary battery, and so trained 
at that, that it threatens himself more than his 
critics. For every one of the passages which we 
have discussed is contradicted or at least qualified 
by others in such a way as to remove him for the 
present from the ranks of the ethical monists. 

The nature of the qualification made by Plotinus 
was hinted at above, when in discussing his attempt 
to explain the possibility of transmigration we noted 
references to a material principle other than, and 
in some measure opposed to, the activity of the 
soul. Let us now take Plotinus’s self-corrections 
in this respect, as we took the other arguments, one 
by one. 

First, we may note a qualification of the argu- 
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ment that the universe is better for being so ordered 
as to punish sinners. “ Evil-doers are punished by 
being corrupted in their souls through evil activities, 
and by being assigned to an inferior position in the 
world. For nothing can ever escape the lot assigned 
to it by the law of the universe.” But Plotinus warns 
us. Order does not exist because of disorder, nor 
justice because of injustice in the sense, as a man 
may think, of existing for the sake of being created 
and made manifest by the worse qualities. On the 
contrary, order and justice are the result of an order 
coming from above. Disorder exists because there 
is order and on account of law and reason, and 
lawlessness and irrationality exist because there is 
Reason, not because the better produces the worse, 
but because that which ought to receive the better 
is not able to receive it either through its own 
nature, or by chance, and because there are other 
things to prevent it.”! 

In fine we have here an admission that Evil 
does not contribute anything to the law and pro- 
portion and order of the universe. It rather exists 
as a residuum of lawlessness and disorder, due to 


1 iii. 2, § 4 (258 a-c) [vol. i. p. 231, 1. 11 et seg.]. toxovor dé 
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the fact that because of a recalcitrancy in things, 
law and order cannot gain full ascendancy. 

In the same way Plotinus qualifies his argument 
that Evil is used for the best in the economy of the 
world, in that vice, for example, serves as a stimulus 
to virtue, and as a contrast by which its goodness is 
heightened. “But,” the correction runs, “ Evil does 
not exist for the purpose of enhancing the Good by 
contrast. As I have said, I mean only that when 
it occurs Reason employs it to serve its needs. It is 
a sign of the greatest power to be able to turn Evil 
to good account, and when formless things come 
into being to be able to apply them to the service 
of other forms. Generally speaking, Evil must be 
defined as a lack of good. -There must necessarily 
be a lack of good in this world, since the Good exists 
here as in an alien world. This other medium in 
which the Good exists, being different from the Good, 
is responsible for the lack of good, for this other 
medium is not good. Evil cannot be destroyed 
because, when judged by the nature of the Good, one 
thing is inferior to another, and other things, though 
they take the cause of their being from the Good, 
are different from it, and are rendered imperfect by 
their distance from it.” ! 

The first part of the passage merely repeats the 

1 iii. 2, § 5 (259 B-p) [vol. i. p. 232, 1. 32 e¢ seq.]. Kal ob yéyove 
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assertion that evil does not make good better, and 
that the Good makes the best of the evil it finds 
opposed to it. In the latter half, Plotinus has 
apparently the Platonic dictum in the Theaetetus in 
mind, and interprets it in the light of his emanation 
theory, turning for the moment what he elsewhere 
regards as grades of perfection into grades of im- 
perfection. Incidentally, he once more betrays the 
fundamental contradiction of his system, briefly and 
to the point. 

He executes precisely the same volte-face in 
another passage dealing with the whole question of 
kinds of perfection. God is not to be blamed, he 
insists, because I am a man and not an angel or a 
god. “It is not fitting that all things should be 
equal. Has Reason then measured things out with 
the intention that they should not be equal? By 
no means. It was in accordance with nature that 
this should be so.” Then follows an enumeration of 
the degrees of emanation, ending finally with the 
physical world whose parts “are not souls, but 
weakenings of souls already fading in the process of 
emanation. For the seminal reason of an animal, 
even though it be animate, is a different soul from 
that from which it proceeded. And this seminal 
reason becomes weaker as it hastens on into Matter. 
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And what it produces is still more feeble. See then 
how far the creature is removed from original 
perfection! And still it is wonderful! But because 
that which is created has a certain nature, what is 
prior to it need not have the same nature, for that 
which is prior to it is better than anything created, 
and without blemish. We should wonder rather 
that it has given something of itself to the world 
and has left such traces of itself. If it has given 
more of itself than created things could receive, it 
is still more to be approved. Hence, though we 
cast the blame upon created men the munificence of 
Providence is still the greater.” ! 

We return now to the consideration earlier 
deferred of the Plotinian method of dealing with the 
objection that if the moral life be merely a play by 
which the inner essence of the soul is unaffected, all 
real distinction of moral values, such as good and 

1 iii, 8, § 3 (273) [vol. i. p. 253, 1. 24 et seq.]. ob yap rdvra 
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evil, natural and unnatural, will be destroyed. In 
Plotinus’s treatment of this point the idea of a 
limitation to the workings of Providence is further 
developed. The objection, he says, demands that we 
look more closely at the nature of the Adyos or seminal 
reason. “This is not unmixed Mind or absolute 
Mind, nor even pure Soul either. But it depends 
upon and is a sort of radiation from both Mind and 
Soul—from Soul that is, determined by Mind—which 
generate this seminal reason as a life having reason 
latent in it (jovxy). But all life, even evil life, 
is activity. . . . Whatever has this activity present 
within it, and participates in it in any way, is at 
once rationalized, that is to say is given form, since 
the activity peculiar to life is capable of giving form, 
and its motion is formative. Its activity then is 
like that of an artist, like the motions of a dancer, 
for instance. The dancer himself is a good type of 
the artistic life, in as much as his art moves him and 
moves him to be what he is in life. . . . Since then 
this reason proceeds from the one Mind and the one 
life and from each in its fulness, it is neither one 
life nor one mind, nor either in its fulness, nor does 
it give itself to its objects in its entirety and com- 
pleteness. But opposing one part to another and 
creating each part with something lacking, it in 
itself involves and produces war and conflict. Thus, 
as a whole it is one, though it is not Unity.” } 

Next, Plotinus adduces the dramatic analogy, 


1 iii, 2, § 16 (267 D-268) [vol. i. p. 245, 1.18 et seg.]. gore rolvuy 
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and likens the oneness of the universe to that of a 
drama, or of a musical chord, in a passage which we 
have already examined. This passage is then quali- 
fied in the following manner. “If good men form 
some parts of the world and evil men other parts, 
and the evil men form a greater part than the good, 
it is like a drama in which the author in part arranges 
scenes for the actors, and in part employs the actors 
themselves as he finds them. He does not himself 
create the protagonist, nor yet the second player 
nor the third, but gives to each his appropriate lines, 
and in doing so assigns to him the part which befits 
him. ... Prior to the play the actors were what they 
were, and gave themselves to the play as they were.” ! 

Finally, in another book in the first Ennead, to 
a consideration of which we shall shortly turn, the 
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interdependence of contraries is reviewed and ex- 
plained with a fresh addition to its significance. 
Plotinus is interpreting Plato’s saying in the 
Theaetetus, that Evil necessarily exists in the world 
and can never pass away. Plato has defined flight 
from Evil not as a literal flight from the world, but 
as a just and upright life led in the world. It is 
objected that if every one were good, then Evil would 
cease. Impossible, is the answer, Evil exists neces- 
sarily since there must be an opposite to the Good. 
Plotinus raises objections. Vice is an opposite 
not of the Good, but of virtue which is a good—in 
that it helps us to overcome Matter. But to the 
Good which is without quality, there can be no 
opposite. How then can Evil be said to be necessary 
as an opposite to the Good? It is true that contraries 
exist, as for example sickness and health, but the 
existence of one is not indispensable to that of the 
other. Again, how can there be an opposite to 
essence and the super-essential? Let us answer by 
asking what such an essence would be. Evidently it 
would be the non-essential, and the non-good. If 
the particulars that are comprised under these two 
genera are all opposed, the genera themselves will be 
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opposed and even more opposed than the particulars. 
For opposed particulars fall within the same species, 
or the same genera, and have some common 
characteristics. How much more opposed will things 
like good and evil be, whose contrarieties can be 
reconciled in no swmmum genus! Rather do they 
represent ultimate and opposed genera. For to 
being and not-being, truth and falsehood, no logical 
common substratum can be found. 

Good, then, may have an opposite of this kind. 
But does Evil exist necessarily? Yes, in the sense 
that there must be Matter in the universe. Without 
Matter the universe could not exist. The world is a 
mixture of vods and dvdyxy. And the necessity for 
this contrary principle may be explained as follows: 
“Since the Good is not alone, through progression, 
or if one prefers, through continual descent and 
departure from it, there must necessarily arise a last 
thing, that is, something after which nothing more 
can be produced. This ‘last’ is Evil. It is necessary 
that there should be something after the first, hence 
comes this ‘last.’ This is Matter which has nothing 
left of the ‘first’ in it. It is in this sense that Evil 
is necessary.” ! 

In the light of these passages new aspects of the 


1 For all this ending with the quotation, see i. 8, § 6 
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Plotinian theodicy are opened up. From Stoic 
monism we seem to be passing over to the conven- 
tional Neo-Platonic dualism. Evil now appears not 
as a positive factor absolutely contributive to the 
nature of perfection, but as a principle by which the 
realization of perfection in and by the universe is 
curtailed. It not only differentiates kinds of per- 
fection and arranges them in a hierarchy (remark 
the old confusion once more), but it prevents any 
particular sort of excellence from being completely 
exemplified. It is the opposite of the Good, 
and contrary to it beyond any hope of synthesis 
with it in a higher unity. The two can find no 
common universal, no genus broad enough to include 
them both. 

Seen under these new conditions the world is still 
the best possible world, but in a different sense. 
It is the best possible world not absolutely, but 
relatively—the best, that is, which the power of the 
Good can produce in the face of the limitations 
under which it works. Our admiration of the world 
must not be cooled by the presence of Evil nor our 
faith in Providence shaken. Rather must we admire 
creation and Creator alike for having done so well 
under the circumstances. 

Dualism has got a bad name among us. Philo- 
sophically it controverts ethical, and (owing to a 
confusion of the senses of the term perfection) is 
supposed to controvert naturalistic, monism. Theo- 
logically it denies the omnipotence of God. Yet 
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it is, after all, the assumption by which every man 
lives, and in which many religious souls find their 
inspiration, if only they could see the logical implica- 
tions of their devotional attitude. This fact is 
forced upon us in every exhortation of the preacher 
and reformer. The world can be bettered, must be 
bettered. Conditions as they are are not ideal. So 
cries the moralist, and on this faith the moral man 
lives. Or, expressed in theistic terms, it is in a 
sense of co-operation with a higher power toward 
a common end that the moral life receives its con- 
secration and customary piety its call and support. 
But one cannot co-operate with omnipotence or aid 
in establishing a perfection already promulgated by 
fiat. It would be only a labouring God working 
against real obstacles towards an end as yet un- 
attained whom our acts and lives could help, or by 
whom, in any intelligible sense of the word, we could 
be helped. 

We act then towards God and with God as if his 
power were restricted, and we could be of some use 
to him in helping bring in his kingdom, whatever 
the letter of our creed may imply to the contrary, 
and however alert we may be in defending it from 
attack. That alertness indeed is not without its 
justification. The religious consciousness needs and 
assumes in its God power enough to carry the evolu- 
tion of reality through to a happy consummation. 
Belief in God rests ultimately on the need of 
vindicating the assertion and pursuit of the Ideal 
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in the face of discouraging conditions and of assuring 
its ultimate success. For the efficient discharge of 
this function we must believe his power to be 
sufficient, and to postulate his omnipotence is to 
express this belief by a hyperbole. But the asser- 
tion overreaches itself and defeats its own end. To 
say that God is almighty is merely a grandiloquent 
way of saying that the universe is acceptable to 
itself as it stands. And that assertion, as we have 
seen, is to attribute to God a perfection in which 
we take no interest, and to which we can only con- 
form by a repression of natural aspirations and a 
rehunciation of legitimate goods. It is, in fine, to 
destroy the whole function of God as a warrant and 
support of the moral life. 

So much, in passing, for dualism. Whatever the 
merits of the question may be, its appearance as 
part of the Plotinian theodicy leads us to reopen 
the entire question epi rod tiva Kal wdbev 7a KaKd, 
and to ask ourselves again, as Plotinus asks himself 
in the eighth book of the first Ennead, what and 
whence is Evil? To do so is to begin a new chapter 
in our study. 


CHAPTER IV 
MATTER AS THE PRINCIPLE OF EVIL 


To the opening paragraphs of the eighth book of 
the first Ennead we have already had occasion to 
refer. We remember how they start with the 
question of what the nature of Evil may be, and, to 
facilitate an answer, turn to the consideration of the 
nature of its opposite, the Good. In the case of 
this discussion, Evil is excluded from the spheres of 
vods and yvyj; it is banished, as in Plato, from 
the whole realm of Being. 

Evil, then, if it is evil, must be sought in the 
realm of Not-being, “as some form of Not-being, 
and as having to do with things that are mingled 
with Not-being, or in some way sharing in it.”? 
Plotinus, however, hastens to define his meaning 
more sharply. 

Evil is Not-being, but not in the absolute sense 
of the word. Its not-being does not mean that it 
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does not exist, but that its existence is other than 
that of pure Being. At first sight this would seem 
merely a complex way of stating that evil is other 
than good. This in a sense is true, but the state- 
ment is the outcome of much philosophic discussion. 
Plotinus is seeing one of the ghosts by which ancient 
philosophy was haunted, the question of the exist- 
ence of Not-being. Its outlines had been vaguely 
descried by the Eleatics. It had taken more definite 
shape in the Atomists’ assertion of the existence 
of the Void. It had been raised by Plato in the 
Sophist, and it may be fairly said to have appeared 
to Aristotle, who attempted to exorcize it with 
the zpwr) tAn. And it proved a useful spectre to 
invoke in behalf of Neo-Pythagorean and Neo- 
Platonic dualism. 

The Plotinian qualification bears some resem- 
blance to Plato’s answer to the question as given in 
the Sophist.1 There the existence of Not-being is 
shown to mean the existence of not-being-this, or 
not-being-that. The not-beautiful is, but it is not 
beautiful. Mz év becomes érepoy, the principle of 
differentiation between various classes of things, all of 
which, though they exclude one another, participate 
equally in Being. 

This, however, is not altogether Plotinus’s thought, 
so far as Evil is concerned. Evil exists, indeed, and 
its Not-being is to be explained as “not-being” 
relatively to the Good. But this “not-being” is 
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more than a mere logical negative. It has a meta- 
physical significance as well. For the Good is the 
source and entirety of Being. Not to be the Good, 
then, means not to be Being. And in proportion as 
a thing is removed from the Good, in that proportion 
it lacks Being. Everything, so far as it is, is good. 
Evil, one might say paradoxically, as far as it is, is 
good. The paradox would be explained by Plotinus 
by the statement that the fact of the existence of Evil 
is conditioned by the source of all existence, but its 
value is due to the degree to which the Good, 
diminished and spent, has died away in the evil part. 
We are not, to be sure, really rid of the paradox, 
but to that we shall return later. 

It is perhaps to emphasize this difference, and 
apparently with the examples given by Plato in the 
Sophist of rest and motion, that Plotinus goes on 
to say that Evil is not “Not-being” in the sense 
in which rest and motion are Not-being. Motion, 
Plotinus had elsewhere defined as transition from 
potentiality to actuality, and had designated its 
existence as accidental.! But Evil, as we shall see, 
cannot be described as merely a property or accident ; 
nor could it be regarded as potential Being or as 
incidental to the passage from potentiality to 
actuality. That would have been to reverse the 
whole process of emanation. Evil is due to a dis- 
tinction in values, founded not upon a progress from 


1 vi, 22, § 3 (638 a)[vol. ii, p. 354, 1 17 ef seg.]. Cf. ii. 6 
(129 a-) [vol. i. p. 172, 1. 4 et seq.]. 
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lower to higher, but upon a degeneration of the 
higher into the lower. 

This thought stands out in sharp contrast to 
that of Aristotle. In both systems, indeed, the 
relatively actual and higher is prior logically and 
metaphysically to the relatively lower and potential. 
But the direction of the world-process in one system 
is opposed to that of the other. For Aristotle it is 
essentially an ascent, a progression, a realization by 
Matter of higher and higher forms and more and 
more actuality. Plotinus, to be sure, keeps the 
“upward-way ” in his doctrine of the return of puyy 
to the One; but this upward way is inner and 
mystic; a process of salvation in which the process 
of creation is revoked. Creation is not aspiration 
towards the One, but emanation from it, in which 
Being and actuality undergo a regressive diminution. 

To return now to the text. Evil must be re- 
garded as an image of Being, or rather of Not-being. 
This image we find present in the sensible world 
and its properties, or in something essential or 
accidental to it and them. We may picture it as 
a sort of Alpha-privative of form, determination, 
and self-sufficiency. This character of want and 
insufficiency is not an attribute of the evil principle, 
but is its essence and being. Nor is Evil merely a 
property or attribute. It also exists in and for 
itself, like the Good. Just as we may distinguish 
two kinds of good, the Good xa6’ aité, and the 
goodness of things which participate in the Good, 
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so we may discriminate between what we may call 
adjectival and substantival Evil, evil as a quality 
and attribute of objects, and Evil as a principle or 
substance by which the property is imparted. 
Substantival and adjectival Evil are also termed 
respectively mparov «xaxév or primal, and dcirepoy 
xaxév or secondary Evil. 

“That which underlies structures and forms and 
shapes and measures and bounds, and is embellished 
with order not its own, which has nothing good of 
itself, and is, as it were, a shadowy image in com- 
parison with real existence, and is the essence of 
evil (if there can be an essence of evil)—such might 
reasoning find to be primal and absolute Evil.” 
Bodies are evil secondarily, not absolutely. Evil 
inheres in them as the result of their participation 
in Matter. Hence their nature is such that it has 
no true form, is bereft of life, full of internal strife, 
disordered in its own motion, a hindrance to the 
soul and the soul’s activities, and in constant 
Heracleitean flux.? Evil, then, we might say, is an 
essential property of the corporeal. 

“Of yvy7, however, Evil is but an accidental 
property. The soul is not evil in herself, nor are 
all souls evil. By reason, however, of her union 
with the body, and of the vegetative and sensitive 
power involved therein, she is liable to the solicita- 
tions of the senses and passions, and by giving way 


1 i. 8, § 3 (73 E-74 8) [vol. i. p. 101, 1. 13 e¢ seg.]. 
2 i, 8, § 3 (74 a) [vol. i. p. 102, 1. 10 ef seg. ]. 
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to these becomes soiled and corrupted by the evil 
principle. As long, however, as she does not heed 
these solicitations, she remains innocent and un- 
defiled. The perfected and intellectually inclined 
soul is ever pure, and removed from Matter and all 
indeterminateness and lack of measure and Evil; nor 
does she see or come near them. She remains pure, 
determined wholly by Mind. But if she does not 
remain thus, and goes out from herself, then by 
reason of not being determined by the perfect and 
the primal, she becomes, in proportion as she lacks 
them, the shadow of her perfect self. She is filled 
with indeterminateness and sees darkness, and 
already has hold of Matter, seeing, as it were, what 
she does not see, just as we also speak of seeing 
darkness.” ? 

The point is further developed. We are not the 
principles of Evil. We do not produce it. It is 
prior to us. “The evil which lays hold of men lays 
hold of them without their willing it. Indeed, 
there is a flight from evils existing in the soul, open 
for those who are able to flee. Not all, however, 
are able.”® It follows that vice is not absolute Evil, 
nor even an essential property of the soul, since it 
is not present in all men, and where it is present, 
can be overcome and driven out. 

We may object, however, that external and 


1 7, 8, § 4 (74) [vol. i. p. 102, 1. 18 et seg.]. 
2 i, 8, § 4 (74. 9) [vol. i. p. 103, 1. 12 e¢ seg. ]. 
> i, 8, § 5 (75 E) [vol. i. p. 104, 1. 21 et seq.]. 
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physical evils, such as disease and poverty, seem 
incapable of being comprehended within the defini- 
tion. But, answers Plotinus, sickness may be 
described as deficiency or superfluity, and hence as 
a lack of order and determination in the body, ugli- 
ness is a lack of determination of Matter by Form, 
poverty is a lack of the necessities of corporeal 
life? The negative definition of Evil covers them. 
Metaphorically, then, we may define Evil in re- 
lation to the soul as “ seeing darkness.” This, which 
metaphysically speaking is only secondary, is psycho- 
logically primal Evil, and the darkness itself, which 
in the order of the universe is primal is, relative to 
the contaminated essence of the soul, only secondary.” 


1 i, 8, § 5 (75 p) [vol. i. p. 104, 1. 14 ef seg.]. 

2 i. 8, § 85 (15 B) [vol. i. p. 103, 1. 22 et seq.]. The foregoing 
quotations and discussions are taken from the passage appended. 
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The theory as thus outlined runs counter in all 
its implications to that doctrine of the possibility 
of varieties of perfection upon which Plotinus so 
strongly insists. Kinds of perfection have to become 
grades of imperfection, progressively increasing as 
the light of Being dies through shade after shade of 
obscurity into the absolute darkness. They can be 
viewed in no other way. Whether or no Plotinus 
is conscious of his contradiction of himself, he will 
not allow it to exist. He warns us, in fact, against 
the logical conclusion of what he has said. Evil 
does not consist in deficiency of any sort whatever, 
but in universal deficiency ; deficiency in all respects 
(eAAciWer ev 7H wavredAc?). For,” he explains, “ what 
is slightly deficient in the Good is not evil, since it 
can also be perfect relatively to its own nature. 
But whenever a thing is altogether deficient, as 
Matter is, such deficiency is essential Evil, and has 
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no share in the Good.”! It may be that Plotinus 
means to include in general deficiency, the deficiency 
of a thing not only as compared with other kinds of 
things, but with respect to its proper perfection as 
well. Or it may be that we have here another 
attempt to reconcile kinds with grades of perfection 
by insisting that there is a point in deficiency at 
which it becomes evil; namely, when a thing is 
wanting “not only in the nature of something else, 
but in its own nature as well.” 

There follows upon the passages we have been 
examining the discussion already noted of Plato’s 
assertion in the T'heaetetus of the necessity of Evil as 
a contrary to the Good. Then Plotinus summarizes 
the argument, so far as it has gone, as follows :— 
“That which is in essence unmeasured is primal 
Evil; that which becomes unmeasured, whether 
through similarity or participation, is, by virtue of 
what has befallen it, secondary Evil. ‘Thus darkness 
is primary, and that which is darkened is secondary 
Evil. Vice, being ignorance and lack of measure 
with respect to the soul, is secondary Evil, and not 
absolute Evil ; just as virtue is not the primal Good, 


1, 8, § 5 (75 B) [vol. i. p. 103, 1. 26 et seg.]. 5. adn el 4 
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but good because it resembles and participates in 
the primal Good.” 1 

The rest of the book is devoted to a rebuttal of 
various possible objections. In the first place, it 
may be said that vice is not due to Matter, but to 
a disposition of the body or modification .of Matter 
like heat or cold or bitterness or emptiness or 
fulness; in a word, to a form of some sort. But 
even supposing this hypothesis to be true, the cause 
of the evil disposition is still to be found in Matter. 
A form or quality imposed upon Matter and working 
upon it cannot produce without it what it produces 
in connection with it. Thus the form of an axe can 
be nothing without iron. Again, the form united 
with Matter is not what it would be by itself. By 
its union with Matter it is corrupted, and filled with 
a nature contrary to itself and to the Good, and is 
dominated and altered by it. Evil, then, is not a 
modification of Matter by Form, but a modification 
of Form by Matter. It may lie in a disposition of the 
body, but the disposition is evil only in so far as it 
represents a partial disintegration of form and 
measure into formlessness and lack of measure, due 
to the material admixture. 

Apply this directly to the problem of sin and it 
means that Matter is the cause of evil-doing. It is 


1 4, 8,§8 (78 B) [vol. i. p. 109, 1. 3 eé seg.]. gorw 5h mpwrws 
pev 7d Ewerpor kaxdv, 7d 8” ev duerpla yevduevov } duowwoe 7 pera- 
Ajpe TE cupBeBynxévac aitG@ Sevrépws xaxdv' Kal mpdrws pev 7d 
oxéros, 7d 6é éoxoticuevoy Sevrépws woatrws. Kaxla 5) dyvora ofca 
kal dperpla wept Wuxnv devrépws xaxdv kal ovx adroxaxdy' ovde 
yap dperh mp@rov dyaby, adn 8re wpolwrat H perelAnpev avrod. 
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useless to argue that one should overcome Matter. 
The spirit that is tainted by Matter cannot over- 
come. Our disposition, as we know, is affected by 
bodily changes and states. The only thing to do is 
to flee the bodily and material altogether. Thus 
only can we overcome Evil. 

The objection here treated is discussed in its 
more metaphysical aspects in the book on Matter. 
There it appears as denial of the possibility that 
the substratum of things may stand for a common 
quality in all the material elements. Plotinus asks 
four questions in reply: First, what is this quality ? 
How shall we describe or define it? Second, how 
can a quality be a substratum, or, in other words, 
how can an adjective be a substantive? Third, how 
can quality, which has no matter or extension, be 
perceived in what will also have no extension? 
Finally, how can this quality, if it be describable, 
be called Matter ? 

On the other hand, if, like the substratum of 
definitions, it cannot be defined, it will not be a 
quality, but the Matter of which we are in search. 

Secondly, the important point arises how Matter 
or Evil can be an object of knowledge. Virtue we 
know quite properly through the instrumentality 
of the intellect, since the highest faculties of 
the mind have in virtue an object akin to and at 
one with themselves. In recognizing the Good in 
the world, reason is but finding itself. But how can 
the intellect whose thought is Being, think or know 
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what is relatively “Not-being”—and know it precisely 
in its deficient character. 

The possibility of such knowledge with respect 
to adjectival Evil is first discussed. ‘The conclusion 
is that we know the badness of a thing as a 
departure from a standard set by what we consider 
the proper form and entelechy of the thing in 
question. ‘The object offers enough that is positive, 
enough traces of form for us to infer what Idea is 
seeking expression there, and hence for us to be 
aware that this Idea is but imperfectly embodied. 
“We see in part only, but we infer the nature of 
what is absent from what is present. That is, the 
absent is really present formally or ideally, though it 
fails to appear in the particular instance of the form. 
In the same way, we succeed in making vice an object 
of discourse, leaving at the same time its deficiency 
in the sphere of the indeterminate and undefined. 
For example, if we see Matter wearing, as it were, 
an ugly mask because Reason has not sufficiently 
mastered it to hide its ugliness, we represent Matter 
to ourselves as ugly through its lack of form.” 

Here, however, our knowledge of the indeter- 
minate rests upon a co-ordinate knowledge of the 
determinate. We know the partial lack of form 
through its partial presence which gives thought a 
point Pappui. But how are we to know what is 
absolutely without form and incapable of determina- 
tion qua itself, if knowledge means determination ? 


1 i, 8, § 9 (78 G) [vol. i. p. 109, 1. 19 e¢ seg.]. 
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So far as we know Matter, it is no longer Matter 
that we know. It is Matter determined and defined 
by our thought, by some form, and subsumed by 
it under some concept. 

This difficulty had been met by Aristotle with 
the assertion that Matter in itself is unknowable.! 
Form alone is a possible object of discourse.2 
Plotinus, however, is under the spell of Plato’s vé60s 
Aoywpds, or “spurious concept.”? To illustrate 
what he means, Plotinus takes refuge in an analogy. 
We know Evil and Matter, as we see darkness which 
is absence of light, the only medium of seeing. Nois 
becomes another vots, a sort of unreason, giving up 
its own nature in order to see what is opposite 
to that nature.* 


1 Aristotle, Met. Z 10, 1036 a 8. 

2 Id., ib. Z 10, 1035 a 1-9. 

3 Plato, Timaeus 52 a-z. 

+ i. 8, §9 (79 a) [vol. i. p. 109, 1. 25 e¢ seg.]. This discussion 
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In another passage in the book on Matter, he 
seeks to explain his meaning. How will you con- 
ceive of that which is without quality ? he demands. 
What will our thought or rational impression of it 
be like? It will be indeterminateness, is the reply. 
“ For if like is known by like, then the indeterminate 
will be known by the indeterminate. There might 
indeed be a definite concept of the indeterminate, 
but the impression or intuition of the indeterminate 
would be indeterminate.” That is, I can define a 
concept by saying that it is the concept of the in- 
definable. Such a concept cannot properly be 
called knowledge, since it says nothing of its object 
save that it is unknowable. Nor can it properly be 
called ignorance, since it is, as it were, conscious of 
its ignorance. That I cannot define is itself a defini- 
tion. That I cannot know is itself an act of 
knowledge. Plotinus is insistent that the intuition 
of indeterminateness is not blank ignorance or 
absence of impression. It is, he says, reverting to 
the analogy of “seeing darkness,” as positive an 
impression as that which the absence of light makes 
upon the eye. We are aware of blackness which we 
define as absence of colour, light, and form. 

To think, then, of “Not-being” is indeed to 
think of nothing. But to think of nothing is not 
to cease to think. The thought of nothing is the 
result of abstracting all form and determinateness 
from an object and dwelling upon the formlessness 
which is left after one has thought away every mark 
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and attribute. Such thought Plotinus can describe 
only in the words of Plato as a bastard concept or 


presentation, not knowledge, but composed of the 
“ Other” and the false. : 

At the same time, it is difficult for the soul to 
maintain this impression of indeterminateness. By 
her very definition of it as indefinable, she gives it, 
as we have seen, a spurious determinateness. Her 
essential operation is formative. As soon as she 
touches Matter, she gives it structure and determina- 
tion; she thinks it under the form of material 
objects. “She is pained by the indeterminate as by 
a fear of being outside reality, and cannot bear to 


ie 


remain long in Not-being. 
1 ij. 4, § 10 (164 p) [vol. i. p. 158, 1. 7, p. 159, 1. 11]. zl of 
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So much for the difficulties connected with the 
possibility of conceiving the indeterminate. Another 
travels hard on their heels. How can that which is 
without determination or quality be called evil? 
This difficulty goes back to Aristotle. It is not 
perhaps fair to say that he shirked it, but we do 
him little injustice if we say that it was ignored by 
him. Certainly it never received any adequate 
treatment at his hands. And not only is it implicit 
throughout his doctrine of zpwti) tn, but he involves 
himself in it almost deliberately, as it would seem, 
in a very interesting passage in the Metaphysics. 
“That the actuality,” it runs, “is better and of 
more value than the potentiality which strives after 
it, is clear from what has been said. For in the 
case of things said to be potential, the same thing 
is capable of opposite determination. For example, 
what is called the potentiality of being well, is at 
the same time the same as the potentiality of being 
ill. ‘To be well and to be ill have the same potenti- 
ality ; similarly to be at rest and to be in motion, 
and to build and to demolish a house; and in the 
case of the house to be built and to be demolished. 
The potentiality of opposite determinations, then, 
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can exist at the same time, but the opposites cannot 
exist at the same time. Nor can the actualities 
exist together, as, for example, to be well and to be 
ill, Hence, one of these must needs be the Good, 
but the potentiality is equally the capacity of both 
or neither. The actuality then is better. But it 
also follows that in the case of Evil, the completed 
fact and actuality would be worse than the potenti- 
ality. For the potentiality is one and the same 
capacity for both opposites. Clearly, then, there is 
no Evil except evil facts. For Evil is subsequent in 
nature to potentiality. Nor would there be in things 
primal and eternal, either any evil thing or error, 
or anything corruptible, for corruption also pertains 
to evi] things.” 

Of the sense of this, there can be no question. 
Good and Evil are alike phenomenal, the substratum 
of the évavriwors is neither. But if Matter be 
absolutely passive and indifferent, then not only 
does it fail to explain the fact of Evil at all, but it 
renders the fact an inexplicable surd. For since 
Form is the source of energy and direction in the 
Aristotelian system, and since energy and direction 
are always for the Good, Matter must be affected 
only by that energy and directed only toward the 
entelechy, and hence must completely embody the 
end in question. Allowing such a thing as a bare 
possibility of opposite determinations, that possi- 
bility could never be more than bare, and could 


1 Aristotle, Met. © 9, 1051 a 4-21. 
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never vitiate, as in fact it does vitiate, the potenti- 
ality of the Good. Allowing that Matter could go 
wrong, it would not, so entirely would it be, accord- 
ing to its logical concept, submitted to the attraction 
of the End and the Good. 

Two considerations, however, will help us in 
dealing with this difficulty. In the first place, we 
must remember that this mutability and indifference 
of Matter is applicable only in the last resort to the 
mpoty vAn, But zpo7i bdAn is little more than a 
hypothesis attenuated to the extreme of abstraction, 
and saved from being pure Not-being only by its 
possibility of becoming something. Matter, in so far 
as we can predicate anything about it, is to some 
extent determinate. We are quite as justified in 
saying ovx gore tAy, aS ovK éoTe KaKdy Tapa TA TpdypaTa. 
In so far as it is predicable and determinate, that 
determination is gua Matter always evil. In any 
object, what we mean by its Matter beyond the fact 
of its individual and corporeal existence is the 
imperfect character of that existence. In so far, then, 
as Matter stands for a value as well as a fact, that 
value is always evil. To all intents and purposes, 
that is, it is in itself evil. 

This, however, is to postpone, not to settle the 
difficulty. The crux of the question is how Matter, 
being pure passivity and absolute acquiescence, 
could do other than always and completely embody 
the perfect Form. ‘The answer could only be that 
the passivity is not really pure, nor the acquiescence 
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absolute. In short, there is a self-contradiction 
here in the Aristotelian system. Logically, perhaps, 
Matter could be reduced to pure potentiality; as a 
matter of fact it could not. In its logical form it 
would not work. Hence, while Aristotle talks of 
Matter as indeterminate potentiality, he uses it even 
in its most indefinite and primal sense as something 
definitely characterized. The opposition of its 
determinations could not be otherwise derived from 
it. Out of the absolutely indeterminate, given even 
the determining form, at the most one determina- 
tion, to and by the form, could arise and even the 
possibility of deriving that one is doubtful. 

The result is that even to the Aristotelian zpwri 
bAn a positive character must be implicitly attributed. 
If final causation is to work, it seems as if 
something more than mere acquiescence must be 
ascribed to Matter. Upon an absolutely neutral 
medium, the perfect might exert its charm in vain. 
We are forced to posit in Matter a susceptibility 
which is more than a capacity, and amounts to an 
inherent affection for the Ideal. It must have, as 
Aristotle actually does attribute to it, however 
inconsistently, an éfeots or tendency toward the Good.1 
This affection or édecrs it is which is the real efficient 
cause of the motion of the universe. We may question 
the success of the Aristotelian identification of the 
efficient with the final cause. The efficient cause 
would seem to lie not in the attraction exerted by 


1 Phys. i. 9, 192 a 18, 
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the Ideal, but in the essential desire of Matter for the 
Ideal. ‘The distinction may indeed be purely logical 
and the two, like Matter and Form, be united in 
fact. Attraction and desire are in operation one 
and the same thing. Still the bases of their opera- 
tions are different and their metaphysical principles 
are distinct. 

In the same way, if Matter is to be determined 
to “ privation” as well as to form, we must suppose 
it to be possessed also of a very positive passivity. 
Its phenomenal character as incompleteness in things 
can only be attributed to some sort of real intracta- 
bility. Its power of not becoming, like its power of 
becoming, must be a power exerted. But here also 
we get into difficulties. What is to account for the 
exertion of the power not to be, for the inclination, 
that is, not to realize the Good? Although the 
épeots of Matter for the Good may have to be con- 
ceived as a priori, innate, and not instilled by the 
Good, its existence is yet correlative to, and bound 
up with, the attraction of the Ideal. The contrary 
inclination in Matter should imply the existence of 
an anti-ideal. A positive cult of Evil, as well as of 
the Good, would have to be attributed to Matter ; 
and the mixed and incomplete character of the 
world put down to the eternal hesitation of éAy 
between the attractions of God and the devil. Still, 
even admitting this, the situation is little relieved. 
Two equally positive tendencies toward Being and 
Not-being would amount to the same thing as the 
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strictest neutrality towards both. The fate of 
Buridan’s ass, for example, would have been no less 
pathetic had it been equally indifferent instead of 
equally drawn to the two bales of hay. But if the 
one tendency is stronger than the other, what is to 
account for their inequality? If both are allowed 
to exist, both have exactly the same reason for 
existence, and therefore exactly the same strength. 

Finally, though both tendencies must exist in 
Matter to some extent actualized, it is at the same 
time impossible to see how they can do so if the 
constancy of the imperfection in the universe, or 
even the existence of a mixed world of good and 
evil, is to be explained. How can Matter have at 
the same time an actual tendency towards becoming, 
and an actual tendency towards not becoming, this 
or that form? The unthinkableness of such a 
condition is recognized by Aristotle himself in his 
dictum that opposite determinations cannot exist at 
the same time, though they may be deduced from a 
common potentiality capable of becoming either one 
or the other. 

Such are some of the perplexities which lurked 
in the Aristotelian conception of Matter as the 
indeterminate subject of all determinations. They 
might also seem to be involved in the Stoic assertion 
that Matter is without quality and receives its form 
from an active principle, Aoyos or Reason or God, 
which permeates and animates it,’ were it not for 


1 Diog. Laert. vii. p. 134; Seneca, Ep. 65. 2. 
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the monistic assertion that its compliance with the 
formative power is absolute and that its determinations 
in spite of appearances are all perfectly good. There 
was then considerable weight to the objection which 
Plotinus had to consider. It was not, however, the 
first appearance of the objection in outspoken form, 
nor was Plotinus the first to attempt to deal with it. 
It had challenged Plutarch, who had replied to it as 
follows: “ When we talk about Matter, we must not 
go over to the opinions of some philosophers and say 
that it must be thought of as a kind of inanimate 
body, devoid of qualities, inert and inefficient of 
itself. We call oil the matter of a perfume and 
gold of a statue, though they are not in themselves 
devoid of all quality, and the soul itself and the 
thinking faculty of man we hand over to the reason 
to be ordered and harmonized, calling them the 
matter or material of knowledge and virtue. Some 
have made out also that the mind is the place of the 
ideas, and is, as it were, an impression from the seal 
of the intelligible world; and some again consider 
that the seed of a woman [ovum in women] is not 
the potentiality nor the source, but the matter and 
the sustenance of generation. Thus, if we agree 
with such views, we must conceive of this goddess 
(Matter) as having a share of the primal God, and 
as united to him by love of the goodness and 
beauty which surround him. She is never opposed 
to him; but just as we say that a just and 
law-abiding man is in love with justice, or that a 
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virtuous woman who has a husband with whom 
she lives, desires him, so we must say that Matter 
desires God, and is ever in his presence, and is filled 
with the most powerful and purest parts of him.” 
Matter, then, in and per se cannot be the cause 
of imperfection. Its nature is not intractability, 
but complete acquiescence in the attraction of the 
divine. There must, Plutarch concludes, be a third 
principle no less actual and fundamental than God, 
but radically opposed to him. This principle he 
believes he has found in the Evil Soul of Plato’s 
Laws. “Of those who attribute to Matter, rather 
than to the soul, that necessity which is spoken 
of in the T%maeus, and in discussing the Philebus 
attribute to Matter also that lack of measure and 
determination which has to do with the greater 
and the less of defect and excess, we may ask how 
they will dispose of the Platonic dictum that Matter 
is eternally formless and uncharacterized, devoid of 
all inherent quality and power, and like those 
odourless oils which perfumers employ for colouring 
purposes. It is impossible that what is in itself 
devoid of quality, inactive, and indifferent, should 
be assumed by Plato to be the cause and_ first 
principle of Evil, or that he should call indetermin- 
ateness base and evil-doing ; or again, that he should 
describe it as necessity in constant revolt and 
rebellion against God. For as to that which he 
declares in the Poltticus to reverse the motion of 
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heaven, namely, necessity and innate desire, and as 
to that disordered fusion of ancient Nature as it was 
before it was developed into the present world— 
how came they actually to exist, if what underlay 
them was Matter devoid of quality and of all causal 
power, whilst the Creator was good and wished to 
make all things like himself as far as lay within his 
power? For there was no third principle beside 
these two. Here, indeed, the Stoic difficulty over- 
takes us which introduces Evil from Not-being 
without cause or generation on the ground that it 
is not reasonable that either the good or the in- 
different should have provided either the substance 
or the generation of Evil. But Plato did not fall into 
the same error as these later philosophers; nor did 
he overlook, as they did, this third principle and 
force intermediate between God and Matter, and 
maintain that most absurd of theories, namely, 
that which declares the nature of evil things to have 
crept in from some source or other accidentally and 
of its own accord. . . . On the contrary, he writes 
as follows in the Politicus concerning the world.1 
‘From God the constructor, the world received all 
that is good in it, but from a previous state came 
elements of evil and unrighteousness, which first 
of all paf%ed thence into the world and were then 
transmitted to animate things.’ And a little farther, 
‘As time went on there was more and more .for- 
getting and the old discord again held sway and 
173 a. 
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there was danger lest the world should be dissolved 
and fall again into a state of indetermination and 
confusion (dvopoidrys).’ But confusion has nothing 
to do with Matter, which is devoid of quality and 
distinctions. Eudemus, however, like many others, 
ignorantly chides Plato with having declared Matter, 
which he calls repeatedly the mother and nurse of 
things, to be the root and origin of Evil. It is true 
that Plato calls Matter the mother and nurse, but 
the cause of Evil he makes that force which moves 
Matter and is distributed among bodies, a force 
disordered and irrational, yet not inanimate.”! This 
he often calls necessity, but in the Laws he calls 
it quite openly the disorderly and evil-doing Soul,’ 

. contrary and antagonistic to the Soul whose 
works are good.® 

Numenius interprets Plato’s statement in the 
Laws somewhat differently. The Evil Soul is not a 
principle extraneous to Matter and acting upon it, 
but expresses rather a hylozoistic quality in Matter ; 
a living and positive recalcitrancy in it to the 
improving power of the Good. “Pythagoras and 
the Stoics are agreed that Matter is formless and 
without quality. But while Stoics say that it is 
neither good nor evil, Pythagoras makes it evil. 
In the former case, when asked, with reference to 
some evil encountered on the way, whence evils 


1 Plutarch, De animae procreat. in Timaeo, 6, 1014 E-7, 
1015 £. 

2 Id., ib. 6, 1014 v. 

3 Td., ib. 7, 1015 PF. 
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come, they plead that perversity is the cause of 
evils. But they have not explained as yet where 
perversity itself comes from, since according to 
them there are two first principles of things— 
God and Matter. God is the highest and all- 
excelling Good; Matter, as they think, is neither 
good nor evil. But Pythagoras says... that 
although Providence exists, evils also necessarily 
exist because Matter exists and is of an evil quality. 
But if the world be made of Matter, it is certain 
that it is made of a nature already vicious.” Hence 
““Numenius praises Heracleitus for his reproof of 
Homer for invoking death and destruction upon 
the ills of life and for not realizing that he was 
pleased to demand the annihilation of the world, 
if Matter, which is the source of Evil, should be 
abolished. Plato is also praised by Numenius 
because he asserts that there are two World-Souls, 
the one most beneficent, the other malignant and 
evidently Matter. That whatever moves, however 
slightly, by its own inner and proper motion, is 
animate and possessed of a vegetative soul, is the law 
of all beings which are truly moved. And this Soul, 
indeed, is the author and master of that passible 
part of the soul in which there is something corporeal 
and mortal and like to the body, just as the rational 
part of the soul has for author Reason and God.” 4 
In Philo, the Aristotelian difficulty appears again, 


1 Chalcidius, In Timaewm Platonis, 295 (Mullach, Fragmenta, 
ii. p. 244, Ed. 1860). Cf. 297. 
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complicated by an absence of even that discrimina- 
tion which we find in Aristotle between rpérn dd 
and Matter plus a minimum of determination. Philo 
confuses both senses, talking of Matter now as 
absolutely without quality or determination, now 
as possessed of a definite evil character. It is 
“inanimate and immobile of itself, being moved and 
ordered and animated by the (divine) intellect.” + 
It is “without quality or form,” ? “discordant and 
capable of dissolution, and furthermore corruptible 
of itself, irregular and unequal.” It is definable as 
that which in itself is without formal determination, 
and is therefore capable of becoming all things; as 
Not-being ; also as the empty and wanting, or as the 
dark.? “God called Not-being into Being, order out 
of disorder, the quantitative out of the unquantitative, 
and likeness out of the unlike, and agreement and 
harmony out of the unagreed and discordant, and 
evenness out of the uneven, and light out of the dark- 
ness.”* ‘For Matter was of itself dissolved, un- 
qualified, inanimate, full of otherness and want of 
harmony and discordancy. But it received a change 
or transformation into the opposite and_ best 
conditions ; order, quality, likeness, sameness, accord, 
harmony, and everything that belongs to the Ideal.” 5 


1 De mund. opif. 

2 Quis rer. div. Her. 500 c (492). Cf. De mundi opif. 4 5 
(5m); De prof. 451 = (547); De somnis, 1114 8 (665); Quis rer. 
div. Her." 503 (495), 43 De prof. 479 (475 c). 

3 Zeller, Phil. der Griech. ut. ii. pp. 435-6. 

4 De creat. princip. 728 (367 m). 

5 De mundi opif. 5 a. 
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Self-contradictory as the position set forth in 
these quotations is, if taken at its face value, and 
little as Philo does towards further explanation of 
this meaning, the paradox is not really so glaring 
as it seems. The indeterminateness of Matter can 
in a way be reconciled with its evil character in a 
system as insistent upon metaphysical evil as is 
Philo’s. The world is necessarily evil because it is 
not God, in whom alone the only kind of perfection 
is embodied. And Matter as the principle of 
individualization and of cosmic existence, however 
amenable it may be to the divine, and however 
faithful a copy of the Ideal it may reproduce, is 
evil in that it exists at all. It needs no malignant 
outer force to explain its intractability. The force 
which enables it to persist in its separate being 
is sufficient for that. 

We come now to Plotinus’s reply to the problem. 
“Tf Matter,” he begins, “be without quality, how 
can it be evil? By its being without quality we 
mean that it possesses of itself none of those qualities 
which are received into it, and inhere in it as their 
substratum; but we do not mean that it has no nature 
of its own. If then it have a certain nature, what is 
to prevent this nature from being evil, though not 
indeed evil in the qualitative sense? For quality is 
that by predicating which something else is qualified. 
Quality, then, is an accident and a predicate. Matter, 
however, is not a predicate, but the substratum with 
which accidents are concerned. So because quality, 
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whose nature is to be an accident, is not attributed 
to it, Matter is said to be without quality. If, there- 
fore, quality be itself without quality, how can Matter 
which has not received qualities be called qualitative ? 
We are right in saying that it is both without 
quality, and also evil. For it is not called evil because 
it has quality, but because it has not. Otherwise, 
were it a form, although an evil one, it might still 
have a nature not contrary to Form.” ! 

But, it may be objected, is not Matter qualified 
by just this lack of quality? “What is to prevent 
Matter, whose nature it is to participate in no other 
quality, from being qualified by precisely this non- 
participation, possessing as it does in any case a 
certain peculiarity of its own, and differing from 
other things by virtue of being deprived of them?” ? 

Plotinus’s reply involves a discussion of the rela- 
tion between tAn and crépyois for which we are not 
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quite ready. But so much of it as is immediately 
relevant is as follows: “The peculiar property of 
Matter is not Form, for it consists in not being 
qualified and not having any form. It is absurd to 
call Matter qualified because it is without quality ; 
that would be like saying that through its very lack of 
magnitude it has magnitude. Its peculiar property 
then is not other than, or predicated of, itself, but lies 
rather in the relation it bears to other things, 7.e. that 
it is none of them. Other things, however, are not 
merely other, but each is ‘something,’ that is, each 
has a form. But Matter might with propriety be 
called merely an ‘other, or perhaps ‘other’ in the 
plural, in order to emphasize its indeterminateness 
and not define it, as one would by calling it ‘other’ 
in the singular.” ! 

The nature of Plotinus’s emendation of the 
Aristotelian position must be plain. He agrees 
with Aristotle that Matter as the substratum 
of all determination is itself absolutely without 
form and quality. But he disagrees with him in 
the inference that Matter is therefore prior to good 
and evil and of itself neither good nor evil. This 
inference, as we have seen, Aristotle was unable to 
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justify, but had always to treat Matter as if it were 
possessed of a positively evil character. In so doing 
Plotinus would assert that Aristotle was right, and 
right also in denying to Matter all quality and 
determination. The latter’s confusion lies in con- 
sidering the opposition between good and evil to 
be an ordinary case of évayriwous between contrary 
determinations. This is not true. Good and evil 
are opposed as determinateness and indeterminate- 
ness. ‘To assert, as Aristotle does, that they represent 
contrary formations of a neutral Matter is covertly to 
ascribe the cause of Evil to Form, not Matter. 
Plutarch then was right in his demand for a 
positive malignant power as an explanation of Evil. 
But this demand rested upon precisely the same 
misunderstanding of the true nature of Matter and 
of the opposition between good and evil as that of 
Aristotle; and, in the ascription to it of an épeous or 
appetite for the Good, upon a greater misunderstand- 
ing. For Matter is without quality, as Aristotle says. 
But this lack of quality does not imply lack 
of significance in point of value. Matter is not, 
because it is indeterminate, a substratum equally 
indifferent and hence equally compliant to de- 
termination to good and ill. For adi determination 
is good. 'To speak of determination to the bad. is 
a contradiction in terms. All the properties and 
qualities that inhere in and give structure to Matter 
are lent to it by the seminal reasons, the outgoing 
and formative powers of the archetypal and perfect 
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world. Quality, then, gua quality is good. Its 
origin forbids it to be otherwise. The difference 
between qualities, the opposition between different 
determinations, the évavriwos of “this” and “not- 
this-but-that” are purely logical and involve no 
comparison in point of moral value. They ex- 
press merely the multiple, but harmonious content 
of the intelligible world. 

It is only when I oppose to a thing its blank 
negation, to wit, a mere “not-this,” without any 
specification of a “that,” that I am opposing evil 
to good. To say that I am no kind of an angel, 
but a man, is merely to oppose one determination to 
another in the sense of distinguishing one form of 
being from another. It carries no reproach. But 
to say simply that I am no kind of a man, is to 
imply that I am deficient in a nature properly mine, 
that I am not the man I am entitled to be by virtue 
of my species. 

The opposition, however, in the latter sense of 
myself to not-myself, or of “this” to “not-this,” is 
not extrinsic, but intrinsic. It is not the opposition 
of one determination to another, but of the blank 
absence of a specific determination to its presence. 
Such an opposition may indeed be described as an 
évavtiworg, and as we know, Plotinus talks of Evil 
as the opposite of the Good. But the opposition 
implied in it is not the ordinary opposition of one 
thing to another, not the failure of one thing to be 
another signified by “ not-this-but-that,” not the 
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negation of one determination or quality by its 
opposite, but its negation by an intrinsic lack of 
its proper self! Evil, in a word, is a case not of 
érepov, but of pu. 

In some such way, I take it, Plotinus would have 
argued, had we gone to him with our perplexities. 
But his argument, though a fair criticism and a 
valid attempt at correction of the Aristotelian con- 
tradictions, is yet rather a sign than a solution of 
the difficulties in question. For how, we may ask, 
is it possible to ascribe “a certain nature,” ¢tow 
twa, to that which is absolutely without quality 
or determination? How can that be said to exist 
which is the mark or essence or substratum, not of 
the merely relative non-existence, the “ not-this-but- 
that,” implied by the Platonic érepov, but of the 
absolute non-existence of a thing in relation to its 
entelechy? In fine, Plotinus has involved himself 
in all the difficulties of the proposition that Not- 
being exists. 

Had he, indeed, been consistently mystic, he 
might have escaped. For him in that case, as for 
Philo, the érepov of the Sophist would have been a 
sufficient sign of imperfection. “ Not-this-but-that,” 
when opposed to God would have involved Evil by 
the mere fact of its opposition. The not-divine, 
however full of positive content it might be, could 
not have been other than not-good. Matter as 
the mere principle of the differentiation of the 
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world from the Deity would have been necessarily 
a principle of evil and its individuation of opposite 
determinations within the world would have been 
no more than a hierarchy of imperfections. So- 
called grades of perfection would have appeared in 
their true light. 

Or again, the naturalist might have avoided the 
pitfall. He, in Platonic fashion, might have re- 
duced px} év to érepov, the absolute “not-this,” to 
the relative “ not-this-but-that,” and then, following 
Plotinus, have declared all determinations good after 
their kind, and “this” as good as “that.” The 
result would have been the familiar naturalistic 
world. 

But Plotinus, as we have had occasion to remark 
so many times, tries to combine the two positions 
and falls between two stools. On the one hand, 
he treats different forms of being as different 
kinds of perfection; on the other, as various 
degrees of imperfection. More concretely, every- 
thing that is, is determined, and determined in some 
way or other at every moment of its existence, 
and every determination is by and to the Good, yet 
at the same time nothing at any moment of its 
existence is determined as it should be. I, for 
example, am what I am from instant to instant, 
and am completely that; yet I am not perfect. 
Again the lack of any particular determination is 
treated both as the presence of some other deter- 
mination and as the absence of itself. That is, 
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negation is considered both as differentiation and 
as absclute absence of being—two points of view 
perfectly compatible as long as one does not seek 
to draw from them diametrically opposed meta- 
physical deductions, whose contradictions one de- 
clines to recognize because of the compatibility of 
the original propositions. , 

Again, Not-being is not nothing and yet is not 
anything. In so far as it is anything, it is positive, 
not negative, Being, not Not-being. Hence it stands 
for good, not evil. But if it is nothing, then what 
it stands for and supports is nothing, and there is 
no such thing as Evil. Plotinus, in fine, could 
neither deny nor affirm the existence of the basis 
of Evil without leaving Evil metaphysically baseless. 
The possibility of holding a middle course was 
doubtless suggested by the analogy of darkness, 
which is the absence of sight and yet is seen. But 
the Matter in which such a string of paradoxes 
could harmoniously inhere could not be otherwise 
than paradoxical. 

To return now to the Plotinian argument. It 
may be objected, he says, “that the nature opposite 
to all Form is privation, and that privation always 
inheres in something else and is not of itself an 
hypostasis ; and hence, that if Evil lie in privation, 
it will also inhere in what is deprived of Form and 
so will not exist in and for itself. Let us apply 
this argument to the soul. If Evil be privation, 
vice will consist in a privation of good within the 
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soul and be not due to anything external. But “if 
the privation be of some form that happens to be 
present, and be a privation of good in the soul, then 
the soul produces the evil within herself by virtue 
of her own seminal reason, and has nothing good 
about her; and in that case, though she is a soul, 
no life”? In other words, vice in itself requires 
an explanation. If it be a privation of the soul, 
it is nothing external to the soul in nature, but 
inherent in her essence, since the meaning of crépyous 
is that a thing lacks in and of itself the quality in 
question. But this is to say, that the soul lacks in 
and of herself the Good. But according to the 
Plotinian doctrine, the Good is the source and 
principle of life. Hence the soul will also in and 
of herself lack life, and be soulless. This, however, 
is a contradiction, for the essence of the soul is life. 
It follows that the soul is not deprived of good by 
her own nature, for her nature is good. 

Still, may not Evil be a partial privation? This, 
replies Plotinus, also involves a contradiction. For 
then, part of the soul will possess and part will 
be deprived of the Good, and her experience will be 
mixed. There will be no such thing as unmixed 
and primal Evil in us. That is, the soul cannot 
by virtue of the same essence be both good and 
evil.? 

1 7, 8, § 11 (p. 79) [vol. i. p. 110, 1. 26 e¢ seg.]. See note below. 

2 See continuation from reference just quoted. The dis- 


cussion and quotation are taken from the text appended. 11. 
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In the treatise on Matter, the relations of priva- 
tion to Matter are taken up in a more general way. 
First there is a preface a propos of the objection 
lately reviewed, that Matter would seem to be a 
privation (orépyois) or lack, and that privation is 
certainly a quality. The deprived, the argument 
runs, is qualified by its deprivation. For example, 
the blind man is qualified by his lack of sight. And 
if any single privation qualifies its subject, how much 
more will privation in all respects ? 

But Plotinus answers: “This is really to turn 
everything, even quantities and essences, into qualified 
things or qualities. And if a thing be qualified, 
quality is present in it. It is absurd, however, to 
make a quality of what is other than quality and is 
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not quality.”! The thread of the argument is hard 


to trace, but Plotinus’s meaning seems to be :— 
If you say that orépyous or privation is a quality, 
then you might as well call quantities or essences 
qualities too. It is certainly no more absurd. And 
again, how can a thing be qualified by being un- 
qualified ? How can the absence of an attribute be 
attributed to it? But, the text proposes, we may 
perhaps call what is other than qualified, qualified, 
because what is “other” is thereby qualified. What 
is it that is “other”? is the reply. If it be “ other- 
ness,” then it is not a qualified thing, because quality 
is not itself qualified. If it be merely “other,” it is 
not other in itself, but only by virtue of participation 
in difference, and the same by participation in 
sameness. In short, the difference of one thing from 
another is not an attribute of either thing. It adds 
nothing to, and in no way qualifies its essence. 
Difference is a category not a quality, a statement of 
the fact that there is a plurality of beings, not of 
what these beings may be. 

What, then, is the relation of privation to 
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Matter ? This is the question which we now attack. 
Are they two concepts of one and the same sub- 
stratum? If so, then the two concepts must re- 
ciprocally involve one another, or at least one of the 
two must imply the other. Are they related as, for 
example, snub and nose? In that case, they will be 
two. Or, are they related as fire and heat, where 
the essence of heat involves reference to fire, but not 
that of fire to heat? In that case, privation will 
be a form of Matter, but not the substratum itself. 

Or, are Matter and privation one substantially, 
though logically distinguished, in the sense that 
privation marks not a positive character of Matter, 
but signifies negatively that absence of Being which 
Matter is? But if privation be Matter by virtue of 
its negative character, its indetermination, and 
indefiniteness, and lack of quality, that is, by the 
identity of its concept with that of Matter, how 
comes it that we ever distinguish its concept from 
that of Matter ?? 


1 ii, 4, § 14 (168 a) [vol. i. p. 163, 1. 10 e¢ seq]. 

2 ii, 4, § 14 (168 c) [vol. i. p. 163, 1. 29 et seg.]. The discussion 
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We have now raised the question of the relation 
of the indeterminate to Matter. Is it an attribute, 
the attribute of indetermination inherent in another 
subject than itself? “Numbers and seminal reasons 
are determinate, and are principles of determination. 
What is determined by them must be in itself un- 
determined. | But a thing’s indeterminateness cannot 
inhere in it as a’ property, since all properties are 
determinations. They are, moreover, seminal reasons, 
and the indeterminate cannot be a seminal reason. 
For in what could the indeterminate inhere? In the 
determined? But the determined is not a subject of 
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properties, since Matter is not determined. More- 
over, the indeterminate would destroy the nature of 
the determined. The indeterminate, then, is not a 
property of Matter, but its very self.” 1 

But what is it that is determinate? Are the 
indeterminate (76 dzreipov) and “ being indeterminate ™ 
(78 daetpy etvar) the same? They are not the same, 
is the answer, when Reason as well as Matter is 
involved. In the case of any thing, we might say, we 
can distinguish between its indeterminateness and 
that which is indeterminate ; in other words, between 
the reason or Adyos which constitutes its essence, and 
the blurring of that essence by the vagueness of 
Matter. But where we are concerned with Matter 
alone, the two are the same, or better still, one 
cannot appropriately apply the phrase 7d dreipw 
etvat, “ being indeterminate,” at all.2 When we talk 
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1 ii. 4,°§ 15 (168 £) [vol. i. p. 164, L. 12 et seq.]. 

2 As we shall see in a moment, this does not apply to the 
intelligible world. 
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of a thing “being indeterminate,” we imply the 
presence of a seminal reason which is rendered 
indeterminate by Matter. But Matter is not un- 
determined by virtue of a seminal reason of in- 
determinateness. It is undetermined in and of itself, 
and its indeterminateness means opposition to and 
absence of reason. Indeed “just as Reason is Reason 
and nothing else, so Matter, which is opposed to 
Reason and is nothing except indeterminateness, 
must be called indeterminate.” 1 

Is Matter the same as “otherness” or “difference”? 
No, but it is the same as a part of difference, 
difference from Reason and Being. In a sense, then, 
continues Plotinus, Not-being is something and is the 
same as privation, if by privation we mean opposition 
to Being, which is Being in so far as it is rational.? 

But how can a thing both be and be in a state of 
privation? Is this. not to say that it both is and is 
not? This seems to be the meaning of the query, 
“will not the privation be destroyed by the advent 
of that of which it is the privation?” Not at all, 
is the reply. Privation is not a mode, but the 
subject or receptacle of modes. It will not be 
destroyed, but merely modified by its modifications. 
In the same way the subject of determinations is 
not the determined or determination itself, but the 
undetermined gua undetermined. The object is not 
modified by two opposite determinations at the 


1 ii. 4, § 15 (169 c) [vol. i. p. 165, 1. 19 e¢ seg.]. 
2 ii. 4, § 16 (169 p) [vol. i. p. 165, 1. 22 et seg.]. 
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same time, but its determinations, congruous in 
themselves, are weakened or blurred by the stuff or 
subject they modify.!_ This point has already been 
discussed in considering Plotinus’s treatment of the 
Aristotelian paradox. 

The objection, however, persists. Must not 
determination and limitation destroy by their advent 
the nature of the undetermined, which is not un- 
determined adjectively, but in itself? The trouble 
is, answers Plotinus, that we are thinking of the 
indeterminate as a quantity. Were it quantitatively 
indeterminate, it would be destroyed. But it is 
not quantitatively indeterminate. As it is, the 
indeterminate is endowed with being, actuality, and 
perfection by the advent of determination and 
definition, as the unsowed field by seed, or as the 
female nature by its union with the male.2 

Does Matter, then, remain evil when united with 
the Good? Certainly, for the reason that it needed 
the Good and had it not. “ But what needs and 
has something else, stands half-way between good and 
evil if it be impartial toward both. But what has 
nothing, because it is in poverty or rather is epee 
itself, must needs be evil.” 3 

It cannot be said that we reach any very definite 
conclusions regarding the nature of dAn and orépyois 
in these passages. In a sense we are told, indeed, 
that Not-being is the same as orépyous, and orépyous 


1 ii. 4, § 16 (169 £) [vol. i. p. 165, 1, 26 e¢ seq. ]. 
* ii. 4, § 16 (69 1:) [vol. i. p. 165, L. 30 ef seg.]. a 
3 ii. 4, § 16 (169 £) [vol. i. p. 166, 1. 8 e¢ seq. ]. 
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certainly denotes that absence of form, determination, 
and quality which is the essence, if we may use the 
word, of Matter. Moreover, orépyois is not a state, 
but the receptacle or substratum of a state. And yet 
it is not the same as Matter. It is adjectival and 
secondary. It is intrinsic, whereas vice is extrinsic. 
Thus if vice were orépyous we should have to define 
the infirm soul as an essence by nature bereft of the 
Good. But on the other hand, orépyois is not a 
form or a determination. The nature of a thing 
cannot be defined by its lack of its nature. 

I confess I am unable to make much sense of 
these apparent contradictions. My interpretation 
is no more than tentative. But I think Plotinus’s 
underlying thought is something as follows: Zrépyous 
or privation is involved in the predication of any 
kind of difference. Thus if I say I am not an angel, 
but a man, my manhood implies a lack in me of 
angelic nature, and of all forms save the human. Such 
a lack is in truth a kind of negative definition. It 
tells me what I am not, but it implies that I am 
something, and though it leaves that something 
undetermined, it does not declare it mdeterminate. 
Still such definition is not true determination. To 
tell what I am not is not to tell what I am. 

But, on the other hand, the negation involved in 
privation is so far without hint of that intrinsic 
negation or absence in me of my proper nature, of 
which vice is the symptom. It merely asserts my 
lack of natures other than my own, a lack which does 
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not in any wise detract from my proper perfection. 
The lack of my proper nature is due to Matter. 
This lack may indeed be described in terms of 
privation, as a privation in me of my entelechy, but 
it is a more special case of privation. 

Privation, then, is not-being, both in the sense 
of not being one’s self, and of not being another. 
In both cases it is adjectival and secondary, and in 
both an absence of determination. Hence in both 
it stands not for a positive state of an object, but 
for a condition subject to, or an aptitude for, further 
determination. But in the one case that further 
determination is the mere logical discovery of what 
the object is meant to be, in the other the moral 
task of seeing that it perfectly expresses its meaning. 
These considerations I have found helpful in clearing 
up the apparent paradoxes of the Plotinian argument. 

So much for privation and its relations to Matter. 
But another question arises as regards the nature of 
vice. May not vice be an impediment in the soul ? 
But in that case the cause of the impediment will 
be absolute and primal Evil. Vice will not be the 
cause of the impediment, for it is not absolute Evil, 
just as virtue is not absolute Good. As we rise from 
and by means of virtue to the absolute Good, so 
from vice as a starting-point we descend to absolute 
Evil, first by looking upon it, if one can speak of 
seeing absolute Evil, and then by becoming evil 
through participation in it. And yet though the 
soul be fallen into evil and darkness, she cannot 
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become absolutely evil; she can only be more and 
more tainted by a nature other and worse than 
herself, She dies so far as she can die, and her 
death is to be engrossed with the body, sunk in, and 
filled with Matter.! 

Or shall we call vice a weakness of the soul? 
But whence and what is this weakness? Is it to be 
likened to bodily indisposition, and traced to Matter 
which is the cause of disease? But the analogy will 
not hold. Vice cannot be described as a sickness, 
nor is the soul naturally material or subject to 
material dispositions. Moreover, the soul is not 
weak of herself. The soul that stands apart from 
Matter, winged as it were and unhindered in her 
operations, knows no weakness. Weakness, then, is 
extraneous, due to contact with Matter.” 

But how does the soul, pure and strong in her- 
self, ever get into contact with Matter. How can 
she fall? “If we get a clear and proper under- 
standing of the cause of her fall, then her weakness 
which is the object of our investigation will be made 
evident. There is Matter in things, and there is 
also Soul, and there is, as it were, one place for 
both. Matter is not in one place and Soul in 
another, as if Matter’s place were on earth, Soul’s 
in the air. Rather is there a place apart for the 
soul, inasmuch as she is not in Matter, and this 
means that she is not united with Matter, and this 


1 4. 8, $13 (80 c) [vol. i. p. 111, 1. 23 et seg.]. 
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that one simple thing cannot be made out of her 
and Matter, and this again that she is not produced 
in Matter as a form in a substratum, ‘This is the 
significance of saying that she is apart. 

But the powers of the soul are many; and she 
has beginning, middle, and end. The Matter which is 
there demands more room and is, as it were, trouble- 
some and wishes to gain an entrance. But the whole 
place is holy, and there is nothing there which does 
not partake of Soul. So in subjecting itself to Soul, 
Matter is illumined, but is not able to grasp the 
source of its illumination. ‘The soul does not triumph 
over its presence and uplift it in spite of its presence, 
for the reason that she does not see it since it is evil. 
On the contrary the admixture of Matter darkens 
and weakens the illumination and the light from 
Soul, providing as it does generation and the cause 
whereby the soul enters into generation. For the 
soul would not of herself have come to what was not 
already present. 

Such then is the fall of the soul—to come in this 
wise to Matter; she is weak, too, because all her 
powers are not operative, hindered as they are by 
Matter seizing the place which she possesses, and 
causing her to shrink, as it were, and making what it 
has stolen evil, until the soul is able to return to her 
own again. Matter, then, is the cause of weakness 
in the soul, and the cause of vice. It is antecedently 
evil, and is indeed the primal Evil. Moreover, if the 
soul when affected by Matter herself creates, and if 
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she communes with Matter, and becomes evil, it is 
Matter which by its presence is the cause. She would 
not have entered Matter, had she not, by her com- 
munion with it, undertaken the work of generation.”? 

The passage needs but little comment. In the 
first part Plotinus is apparently arguing against 
Aristotle. Soul and Matter, or to put it in Aristo- 
telian language, Form and Matter have indeed the 
same “place.” They are not separated spatially, 
Soul for instance in the heavens, Matter upon earth. 
But on the other hand there is not the intimate 
logical and substantial union between them that 
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Aristotle imagined. The finite form is separable 
from, and exists independent of, its particular. The 
soul is not the entelechy of the body, as Aristotle 
said; in Plotinian phrase, she is not united with 
Matter, nor does she exist in it as a substratum. 
Again, when Plotinus says that one “something” 
is not produced out of ‘Soul and Matter, we may 
perhaps see a denial of the Aristotelian contention 
that the individual, not the universal, the ré8e 7: 
composed of Form and Matter, and not the form 
alone is the real thing. Plato had asserted that the 
universal alone is real, and that the particular is 
but a mutilated fragment, or copy, or shadow of 
it. Plotinus cannot go quite so far because of his 
provision of an intelligible basis for particular souls, 
in his doctrine of Ideas of individuals. But it is 
the particular soul or form which is the real thing, 
the 7é8e 7, not its union with Matter and body in 
a particular fleshly man. That union indeed is 
rather a diminution of its reality, a blurring of its 
definite and individual character by the principle 
of indetermination. Men’s souls are individual, we 
might say, but their bodies are compounded of the 
same clay. 

The rest of the passage but amplifies the con- 
ception of Matter as a detraction from, rather than 
an ingredient in, the real thing. Matter crowds the 
soul, as it were. It weakens the soul’s powers as 
darkness does light. The soul fades into Matter. 


In this her fall consists. Matter, then, is the cause 
T 
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of the soul’s fall, and of the vice and sin involved. 
Were everything light, the soul’s rays would not be 
diminished and absorbed. She would not have to 
illumine or create. Everything would be illuminated 
and created, or rather there would be nothing but 
illumination. Then nothing would be distinguish- 
able from the One. The One would be all in all. 
Once more, Matter is the origin of Evil. 

We may note in passing how with this ascription 
of Evil to Matter as its cause, any other than a 
nominal distinction between moral and physical evil 
is abolished. Moral evil may be described in terms of 
physical evil and vice versa with equal appropriate- 
ness. Thus on the one hand we may regard sin 
as merely one case of the universal failure of all 
mundane things to realize their entelechies —a 
failure due to the inadequacy of means to ends. 
On the other hand we may regard that inadequacy 
which is the summum genus of all physical evil as 
involved in the great cosmic fall and fading of 
yoy and Adyos into the darkness and not-being 
of Matter; that is, as implicated in what we may 
call the aggregate sin of all the particular souls and 
seminal reasons. The truth is, that a common defini- 
tion is applicable to both. All evil, be it physical or 
moral, may be described as a corruption or darkening 
of the soul or seminal reason by Matter. 

There remain one or two other aspects of Matter 
to be considered; Matter regarded as a physical 
substratum, and Matter in the intelligible world. 
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In his discussion of the first point Plotinus follows 
Aristotle. The necessity for such a substratum is 
proved by the Peripatetic appeal to the phenomena 
of change. Change is transformation. Qualities do 
not alter their natures, but things their qualities. 
There must then be something which passes from 
one to the other.! 

What is this something? Plotinus proceeds to 
criticize the answer given by the hylozoists and 
atomists, Elements are determinations of Matter. 
Such is his general criticism. In greater detail he 
reviews Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Anaximander, and 
Leucippus. 

Apparently misinterpreting Empedocles, he says 
that his elements show that they are not Matter 
by the fact that they are corruptible. Empedocles, 
as a matter of fact, had maintained their incorrupti- 
bility. Plotinus had better have argued that they 
are specific, and therefore a composite of Matter and 
Form. Against Anaxagoras he urges that vots and 
Being must be prior to “the mixture,” 7d piypa. 
For the mixture must exist, must have Being as a 
substratum. If Being be mixed, then this “mixture” 
again must have a common ground, and so on till 
the simple be reached. Again if vots be the creator, 
what is the use of having its material already created? 
Nos is the principle that could and should impart 
form to it. Of itself Matter should be formless. 

Anaximander he criticizes on the ground that he 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Met. A 2, 1069 b 3-9; 10, 1075 a 30-31. 
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means by the “indeterminate ” a quantitative infinite 
(73 d&ieEirnrov). But a quantitative infinite cannot 
exist either in itself or as an attribute of any being. 
It cannot exist in itself, since the parts ‘of such an 
infinite are themselves infinite. That is, the part 
would equal the whole. (One wonders what Plotinus 
would have said of self-repetitive series, and Cantor’s 
mathematics of the infinite.) Nor could that of 
which such an infinity was predicated be in itself 
infinite, or simple, or Matter. Finally, the atoms 
of Leucippus are not Matter, for there is no such 
thing as an ultimate atom. There can be no end 
to the division of the corporeal. Moreover, com- 
binations of atoms could never give rise to anything 
but combinations of atoms. The continuous, sensible 
world and the soul cannot be explained by it. 

Plotinus concludes that the primal Matter, the 
Matter which underlies all elements and determina- 
tions, must be without any qualities primary or 
secondary. It has no colour, temperature, weight, 
texture, structure, magnitude, or composition. All 
such determinations, all determinations of every sort, 
must be introduced into it from without. Else it 
would be in part self-determined and positive. Had 
it, for example, magnitude, it would have a structure 
of its own, and would be not altogether plastic. All 
determinations, those of quantity as well as those of 
quality, are the work of seminal reasons. 

If it be objected at this point that nothing can exist 
that has not magnitude, Plotinus replies that nothing 
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incorporeal has magnitude, yet the incorporeal 
exists. Matter is incorporeal in itself. Body and 
magnitude are determinations acquired by participa- 
tion in Form.? 

The second and more important thing to note is 
the distinction made by Plotinus between sensible 
and intelligible Matter. It may be objected, he says, 
that there is no such thing as intelligible Matter. 
Matter is indeterminate, what is intelligible is 
essentially determinate. The material object is 
compound, composed of Matter and Form, the in- 
telligible, taken by itself, is apparently simple. Again, 
we arrive at the conception of Matter from the 
phenomenon of “ becoming” ; but in the intelligible 
world there is no change or alteration. Moreover, 
where could such a Matter come from? If it be 
generated, it must have a principle of its own; if 
it be eternal, there is still a plurality of principles. 
But in that case the plurality of worlds will be con- 
tingent in its existence; that is, will be due to the 
union of these principles, and each intelligible, like 
each sensible object, will be composite and corporeal. 
How then are we to deal with these difficulties ? 

Plotinus begins with a denial of the assertion that 
there is no indeterminateness in the intelligible world. 
Nor, he adds, need we necessarily look askance at 
indeterminateness as an indubitable sign of imperfec- 
tion. It depends upon the kind of indeterminateness. 


’ For all this discussion see ii. 4, § 6 et seg. (162 c et seq.) 
[vol. i, p. 154, 1. 29 e¢ seq. ]. 
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Thus the soul is indeterminate relatively to vods and 
Reason, by which she is given form and value. But 
this is not all. In the content of voids itself we are 
able to make a distinction between Matter and Form. 
There are many Ideas, “and if the Ideas be many, 
they must have something in common, and since 
they differ from one another, each must also have 
something peculiar to itself. This something peculiar 
and differentiating is the form proper to each Idea. 
But if there be Form, there is also something which 
is formed, to which the principle of differentiation is 
applied.”?_ How now shall we describe intelligible 
Matter? To answer this we must ask what the Ideas 
have in common. They all are, and all have unity. 
Blank, simple Being, then, is the Matter or substratum 
of all forms, and hence of the intelligible world. 

Intelligible, however, is to be sharply distinguished 
from sensible Matter. “The divine Matter in grasp- 
ing what determines it, gets a determinate and 
intelligible life. But sensible Matter, even when it 
becomes something determinate, is not even then 
living or thinking, but a mere corpse adorned.” In 
other words, the intelligible Matter is completely 
assimilated to Form. Forms do not fall short of 
their true selves. 


1 ii, 4, § 4 (160) [vol. i. p. 152, 1. 27 et seg.]. 4 8h Abyos quiv 
brodeuevos Td viv elvor Ta eldy—Séderkrar yap ev &ddois—mpolrw. 
el ody TOANG TE Eldy, Kowdy pév Ti ev adbrois dvdyxn elvar* Kal dh Kat 
tov, @ diadéper AAA AdAov. Toiro 5} 7d tdovy Kal 4% diapopa 4 
xwplfoura 7 olkela éorl popd7. el d¢ poppy, ore kal TO woppovpmevovr, 
mepl 6 ) diaopa. ; 
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Another point of contrast is that intelligible 
Matter is a principle of eternal, and not of temporary, 
individuations. Sensible objects “become,” and 
change into one another, but the intelligible world 
with all its distinctions simply is what it is without 
reference to any time. 

Finally, intelligible Matter is closely connected 
with the category of Difference. “The Difference 
which is in the intelligible world for ever produces 
Matter, for it is the source of Matter, being the 
primal motion. Hence the primal motion is also 
-called difference, because difference and motion arise 
together. The motion and the difference which 
proceeds from the first principle are undetermined 
and need the first principle for their determination. 
They are determined when they turn back to it; 
but before that both Matter and Difference are in- 
determinate and not yet good, and unlit as yet by 
the first principle. For if light proceed from it, that 
which receives the light cannot be said to possess it 
eternally, since there was a time before it received 
it, and possesses it as something alien, since the 
light proceeds from another principle than itself. 
So much by way of exposition, and perhaps more 
than is due, of Matter in the intelligible world.”? 


1 Cf. ii. 4, § 5 (162 B) [vol. i. p. 154, 1 16 et seg.]. Kai yap 4 
éreporns % exe? del, } riy UAqv moved’ adpxh yap Udys atryn, 7 xlyyots 
n mpdrn’ dd Kal atryn érepbrns éhéyero, dre dod eképuoay xlyqots 
kal érepérys* dbpiocrov dé Kat H xlynows Kal f érepdrns 4 dad Tod 
mpwrov, kaxelvov mpds Td dpicOfvar Sedueva* dplferar dé, dray mpds 
ard ériorpapy' mpiv 6¢ déporov kal 7d érepov Kal odmw ayabdy, adr’ 
apdriarov éxelvou. el yap Tap éxelvou Td pds, TO Sexduevoy Td PHS, 
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It seems at first sight impossible to reconcile this 
treatment of Matter as coupled with Difference and 
finding therein its dpy7, with the statement but 
a few paragraphs back that Form is the principle 
of individuation, Matter the common element in 
the Ideas. Doubtless there may be here a real 
confusion in Plotinus’s own thought. Yet the con- 
tradiction is not so serious as it appears. The 
category of Difference may be regarded as the 
source of intelligible Matter without any implication 
thereby that Matter is necessarily the principle of 
differentiation. Plotinus’s real meaning seems to be 
that individuation in the intelligible as in the sensible 
world requires a substratum to be differentiated. 
Only things in the same universe and referable to 
some common summum genus (in this case “ Being”) 
can be compared with, or distinguished from, one 
another. The category of Difference then necessitates 
intelligible Matter. They are twin-born, as it were, 
from the One, and receive from it alike their being 
and their relations. 

It should not surprise us, however, that we find 
it necessary to posit such a principle as intelligible 
Matter in vots. The intelligible world is the arche- 
type of the sensible world. But to be really the 
archetype of a composite world like our own, it too , 
must be composite. There must be in it that which 





mplv béfac0at, Pos ovx exer ddynPuwdy, AAA GAdo ov exer, elrep 7d 
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corresponds to the material substratum in the sensible 
order. A cosmos means an ordering of Matter by 
Form. Nor could Form exist without something to 
receive it. We must distinguish the Aristotelianism 
of this passage from that denial already noted, that 
the 7é8e 7. in the sensible world is the real thing, and 
that the form cannot exist without sensible embodi- 
ment. Contradictory as the statements may seem 
at first sight, the one is really a reinforcement of 
the other. Having denied the dependence of Form 
upon sensible embodiment for expression, Plotinus 
now shows how each form contains within itself the 
conditions of its own existence. It has, as it were, 
besides its earthly body, a spiritual body. 

The analogy between the sensible and the in- 
telligible world is further developed. Just. as the 
structure of the sensible world is an image, or 
shadow, or outer semblance of the constitution of 
the intelligible world, so sensible Matter is but a 
shadow or image of the intelligible substratum. 
Intelligible Matter is true essence. In vots there is 
no distinction between essence and existence.? 

Again, 4 propos of the indeterminateness of 
Matter, and of intelligible Matter, its indetermin- 
ateness is conceived as begotten of the boundlessness 
of the One, whether of its power or of its eternity. 
The One is not indeterminate in itself, but creates 
the indeterminate ; that is, the One is not indefinite, 


1 ii, 4, § 4 (161 a) [vol. i. p. 152, 1. 27 e2 seg. ]. 


2 ii, 4, § 5 (161 £) [vol. i. p. 153, 1. 18 e¢ seq. ]. 
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but indefinable. The indefiniteness of intelligible 
Matter is the shadow of its indefinability. Sensible 
Matter, again, is a shadow of the intelligible. It is, 
however, more indeterminate than the intelligible, 
since it is further removed from the source of all 
truth and goodness. We may say, in fine, that as 
sensible Matter is not-being in relation to the being 
of the intelligible world, so intelligible Matter is 
being in relation to the super-being of the One.” 

We are now in a position to review briefly such 
aspects of the Plotinian theory of Matter as concern us. 
With the history and forbears of this theory we need 
not trouble ourselves. Suffice it to say that Plotinus 
follows Plato and Aristotle with little innovation. 
From Plato he takes his designation of Matter as 
not-being, “ other,” indeterminate, receptacle of being 
and determination ; from Aristotle his description of 
it as without qualification or form, blank, potential, 
that which can become all things and is itself no 
thing. It has indeed for him, as for them, its 
function as the principle of the substantiality and 
solidity of the physical world, but in his case, as in 
theirs, its significance is more than cosmological. It 
means not merely that there is a world, but what 
the world is. It is a law or condition rather than 
the stuff of things. It marks a relation which the 
various parts of the world, including ourselves, bear 
to one another, and summarizes their behaviour. 


1 ii, 4, § 15 (169 a) [vol. i. p. 164, 1. 29 et seg. ]. 
2 ii. 4, § 16 (170 B) [vol. i. p. 166, 1. 15 e¢ seq. ]. 
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That for which it stands, in their relation and be- 
haviour, is a certain underbreeding in things, a lack 
of character and manner, a failure to be true to their 
true selves. Matter in a word might be described 
as a conceptual symbol for the fact that in the world 
the real is not ideal, and the ideal is not realized. 

At the same time the Plotinian teaching modifies 
in some respects the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. 
The érepov of Plato tends to revert to its original ju) 
év. And the functions of Matter as the absolutely 
unqualified and indeterminate substratum of all 
oppositions, and as the principle and cause of Evil, left 
unrelated and even antagonistic in the Aristotelian 
system, are reconciled and related in an explanation 
satisfactory at least to Plotinus. 

But, in a way, the most instructive modification of 
the older teaching touches Matter as a principle of 
individuation. This function, so important in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian treatment of Matter, is by 
Plotinus almost entirely denied to it. In him Matter 
is certainly not the principle of individuation in the 
intelligible world. It is rather the principle of its 
community and oneness, of that being and unity in 
which the Ideas all share in spite of their variety. 
The cause of their variety and individuality is to be 
found in the category of Difference, a category which 
says no more than that forms and particulars are 
different, and the secret of this fact lies hid in the 
bosom of the ineffable. 

Again, sensible Matter cannot be called the 
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principle of individuation in the sensible world, so 
far as human beings are concerned. Each individual 
man has his own determining pattern laid up in 
the heaven of the intelligible order. Of particular 
things other than human it probably must be 
regarded. as the individuating cause, though largely 
on negative rather than positive grounds. Plotinus 
does not seem to extend the theory of Ideas of 
individuals to other than rational souls, and nothing 
else than the refraction of Matter can explain the 
breaking of the seminal reason emanating from the 
universal into the myriad particulars. 

These modifications of Plato and Aristotle, how- 
ever, could not correct the fundamental contradiction 
in their doctrine of Matter. They could only serve 
clearly to expose what had been but latent and 
obscure in them. The contradiction rested upon two 
opposing tendencies of thought, namely the tendency 
towards mysticism and that towards naturalism. In 
the older systems neither of these tendencies was 
conscious of more than itself. At any rate neither 
had realized its essential hostility to the other. 
It seemed as if they could be combined in the same 
system. They lay down together like enemies in the 
dark, unaware of each other’s identity. 

But in the history that intervened between Plato 
and Plotinus, both had become self-conscious and 
mature. The naturalistic tendency had fulfilled 
itself in the naked mechanicalism of the Epicureans 
and the draped naturalism of the Stoics. The 
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mystic tendency had found its expression in the pre- 
Plotinian Neo-Platonism. Any system henceforth 
that should combine them could not but be rent and 
twisted by their conflict. 

The results of this conflict we have had fre- 
quent occasion to note, even within the professedly 
Stoic part of the Plotinian theodicy, in the constant 
recurrence there of the confusion between degrees 
of imperfection and kinds of perfection. We may 
note it again in the maintenance, along with such 
a theodicy, of a theory of intractable Matter, to all 
intents and purposes dualistic. And now we find it 
within that dualism itself confusing Plotinus’s treat- 
ment of the material principle. 

The confusion in question centres about the 
functions of Matter as a principle of individuation 
and as a principle of indeterminateness. In Plato and 
Aristotle this confusion had been quite innocent, so 
far as the phenomenal world was concerned. Matter 
was the ground of the differentiation of particulars 
from one another and from their appropriate Ideas 
or Forms. Such differentiation quite properly carried 
with it an implication of indeterminateness and im- 
perfection. The particular was imperfect by virtue 
of its difference from its form, and as no two 
particulars of the same species could differ from 
one another without at the same time deviating 
from their common standard, to be an individual 
at all was necessarily to be imperfect. The result 
was a correct theory of metaphysical evil so far 
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as sensible objects were concerned. For Plato the 
particular was by virtue of its particularity a poor 
copy of the Idea. For Aristotle the particular, 
though real, was doomed to imperfection by that 
imperfect assimilation of Form which made it 
individual. Not to lose one’s self in the Idea, not 
to become purely typical and universal, was not to 
realize one’s perfection. 

As regards, however, differences within the in- 
telligible, as for example between Ideas or: Forms, 
both Plato and Aristotle are silent. Such difference 
is an ultimate datum, an axiom. On the one hand, 
they could not deduce it, as did Plotinus, from a 
higher unity; though the rudiments of such de- 
duction may be discerned in the Platonic dependence 
of the Ideas upon the Idea of the Good. But with 
Plato the deduction is only rudimentary, and with 
Aristotle uncertainty regarding the relation of the 
other Forms to God leaves no room for it. On 
the other hand, intelligible individuation could not 
be ascribed to Matter. For Matter in the Platonic 
system is precisely that which differentiates the 
sensible from the intelligible world. And though 
Aristotle speaks of an intelligible matter,! it had to 
designate for him as for Plotinus not the principle 
by which one form is distinguished from another, 
but rather the common and connecting bond and 
substratum, the summum genus of which all forms 
may be regarded as species.2_ Ideas embody them- 


1 Met. H 6, 1045 a, Z 11, 1036 b. 2 Met. H 2, 1043 a, 
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selves; each in itself is its own and only particular, 
ev dpa kat Ady kal dpvOup. If one had demanded a 
reason for the plurality or individuation of the Ideas, 
it could only have been found in another Idea. But 
for this determining Idea yet another Idea would 
have been necessary. Thus the principle of individua- 
tion of the intelligible world would have been at the 
end of an infinite self-repetitive series of Forms. 

The only method of avoiding such an inference 
would have lain in boldly extending the material 
principle both as a principle of individuation and 
imperfection to the intelligible world, and regarding 
the Ideas after the analogy of their particulars as 
fragments, or aspects, or mutilations of some higher 
unity behind them. 

Both Plato and Aristotle, it is true, display a 
tendency in this direction in the arrangement of 
Ideas and Forms in hierarchies culminating in the 
one case in the Idea of the Good, in the other in 
the divine Mind. One step more and we should 
have had the sole and only perfection of the 
mystic vision divided and diminished, through every 
possible grade of imperfection, till the limit and 
minimum of being was reached. Though, even then, 
the sudden transition from the intelligible to the 
sensible level of existence would have broken the 
otherwise orderly diminution, and perplexing ques- 
tions might have arisen whether sensible embodi- 
ments of superior Ideas were more or less perfect 
than the Ideas of inferior particulars. ; 
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But this mystic tendency is not carried out in 
either Plato or Aristotle. In both cases it is checked 
by a “naturalistic” inclination to regard Forms and 
Ideas as perfect after their kind, and not as mutilated 
aspects of the one perfection. The difference, then, 
could not be explained as the work of a distinctive 
principle of diminution and diversification, but had 
to be accepted as somehow involved in the nature 
of the ideal itself. 

These difficulties, latent in the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems, and only to be laid bare by 
reflection, are so clearly exposed in Plotinus that 
the most casual runner may read. The function 
of differentiation was denied to Matter (except 
inconsistently in the case of particulars other than 
human), not from any perception of the difficulties 
involved, but because such a denial was in line 
with his naturalistic trend of thought. Individua- 
tion from this point of view did not imply 
imperfection. Imperfection lay only in a particular 
kind of difference, the difference of a thing from its 
entelechy or ideal self. One kind of thing is not 
imperfect because it is not another, but because it 
is other than its true nature, the standard of which 
is fixed from all eternity in the intelligible world. 
It is as the ground of such difference that the 
Matter of sensible objects is the principle of im- 
perfection. Its “otherness” is not the mark of an 
outward distinction, but of an inward formlessness. 
But difference proper, the difference of one kind of 
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thing from another, or in the case of human beings 
of one individual from another, is laid to the 
category of Difference. 

But Plotinus could not keep these two kinds of 
difference apart even on the assumption of a pure 
naturalism. The doctrine of Matter as the principle 
of individuation of non-human particulars involved, 
as we know, a fatal self-contradiction. For the qualita- 
tive difference of particulars from one another implied 
a difference, on the part of one at least, from their 
proper form or type, and such difference implied 
imperfection. Yet why should it be worse for a 
horse to be a particular than for a man? In- 
dividuality in the latter case was justified and 
consecrated in the intelligible world. Why not in 
the former? Or, in other words, if the category of 
Difference accounts for my difference both from you 
and from my horse, and also for my horse’s differ- 
ence from you and from me, why should it not also 
account for my horse’s difference from yours? Why 
involve another principle ? 

Plainly then, it would seem the logical thing that 
Plotinus should refer the variety of particulars to the 
category of Difference, rather than to Matter. Matter 
would be the substratum in which individual differ- 
ences inhered; but this variety of particulars would 
reflect a similar variety in the intelligible order. 

Yet it is only by not taking the obvious logical 
step that Plotinus is saved from a nominalism of the 


barest sort. With reference to the forms of partic- 
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ular men, we may well ask what their relation is to 
the form of man in general, and are at a loss for an 
intelligible answer. Are we to regard that relation 
as one of ordinary subsumption like the inclusion of 
species within a genus? It would seem so, Yet in 
that case Plotinus is condemned out of his own 
mouth. According to his own confession it is 
Form which is the principle of specific difference, 
intelligible Matter the common ground in which 
specific differences inhere. The universal man, then, 
man in general, is merely the intelligible Matter for 
the Ideas of particular men. The same will be true 
of the relation of any universal to its particulars. 
The particular, not the universal, will be the formal 
principle. The universal will be merely the subject 
of which the individual form is predicated. But this 
involves not only a complete reversion of the relation 
of universal to particular, but a practical annihilation 
of the universal. Each individual form is unique, 
and, qua a single unique form, is but once embodied. 
Inherence of such forms in a common substratum is 
impossible. The universal will be a mere name, 
accidentally and arbitrarily applied to several 
individuals. Metaphysical significance it will have 
none. 

Furthermore, the outcome of such a nominalism 
must have been naturalism. We remember the 
Plotinian argument. Just as species cannot be 
expected to be each other, or to have identical 
perfections, so individuals within the same species 
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cannot be asked perfectly to embody the type. 
Particular men are not to be blamed for not attain- 
ing to the acme of human excellence. Did they 
attain to it, they would no longer be Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, but atrds 6 dvOpwros. Their particular 
forms then are quite as perfect as the type-form. 

But which is the principle of individuation in this 
case, the Idea of Difference, or Matter? Evidently 
the Idea, since here we are dealing with a dis- 
tinction of one form from another, and intelligible 
Matter is the principle of community. But in that 
case the Idea of Difference becomes the principle 
upon which rest the differences of individuals from one 
another, and from their type or common entelechy. 
It usurps, in fine, the most “un-ideal” of all the 
functions of Matter. 

Still it may be argued that this is to neglect 
particular forms, and their unique and proper per- 
fections. May we not, one will ask, suppose an 
order of perfections, each unique and individual, 
differentiated from each other by the category, yet 
distinguished from their several particular embodi- 
ments, or, in other words, imperfectly expressed in 
the phenomenal world, because of Matter? But 
where am I to find my criterion for judging whether 
or not an individual is realizing its particular self 
except in its relation to its species? Am I a good 
John Smith except in so far as I am a good man? 
On the other hand, if I have an absolutely particular 
and unique function to perform, how can it be said 
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that I am not performing it whatever I may do? 
My function may well be to be what I am from 
moment to moment. Ideals, no less than Ideas, are 
the result of generalization. 

But it is beside the point for us to re-open further 
an argument already sufficiently thrashed out. 
It is enough for us to have shown here that the 
individuation founded by Plotinus upon the category 
of Difference could not consistently have been held 
apart from that based by him upon Matter. To 
pursue this line of thought to its logical conclusion 
must have ended in a reference of all individuation 
to the category. All yu would have become érepov. 
Nothing could fail of some one form of being except 
in so far as it perfectly embodied some other. Were 
I not this self, I should be that. 

Thus Plotinus would have been brought face to 
face with the fundamental contradiction of his 
theodicy. The category of Difference must be re- 
sponsible either for all evil and imperfection or for 
none. To choose one alternative led directly to 
mysticism, to choose the other led no less directly 
into naturalism. ‘There was no via media. 

But if regarded from one point of view the 
category of Difference was logically bound to take 
over from Matter just what made it the origin of 
Evil, from another point of view Matter was quite as 
bound to absorb the category. Jf, in spite of the 
Plotinian distinction between them, we find the 
category covertly performing a function openly 
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charged to Matter, so do we equally find Matter 
really responsible for what is made explicitly the 
business of the category. It is Plotinus’s intention, 
as we know, that none of the differences due to the 
category shall imply imperfection. All such shall 
be attributed to Matter. But now what does the 
category actually account for? It accounts not 
only for the individuation of Ideas within vots and 
of souls and seminal reasons within the World-Soul, 
but also for the distinction of vots from the One, 
and of yvyx7 from vois. Nots and yvy# are indeed 
described as possessed each of its appropriate 
excellence, and as in no wise to be blamed because 
they are not each other or not the One. Hence so 
far the category of Difference might be properly 
invoked as their principle of individuation. But at 
the same time, however much of a contradiction in 
terms it may be, the perfection of vots is regarded 
as not so perfect as that of the One, and the excellence 
of yvx7 as not so excellent as that of vots. In other 
and familiar words, kinds are also regarded as grades 
of perfection. 

What is to account for the graded character of 
these perfections, that is, for the diminution in 
point of excellence, which one kind of perfection 
displays as compared with another? Nojs, though 
perfect in itself, is imperfect compared with the One. 
Wvy7, though possessed of her proper excellence, is 
lacking in excellence as compared with vots. How 
shall we explain this comparative imperfection? By 
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the category of Difference or by Matter? By 
Matter, is the logical answer. 

Yet Plotinus’s explanation, as far as he gives any, 
is implicitly to refer it to the category. There is 
no Evil in the supersensible world. Each hypostasis, 
as a whole and in its parts, is perfectly itself We 
need then to seek no origin of Evil there, but only 
a principle of variety in the Good. But at the same 
time, the fatal comparison of goods in point of 
goodness is found there too. And this comparison 
could not but imply and rest upon a principle of 
imperfection. 

Plotinus, doubtless, would have answered us with 
a reiteration of the proper perfections of vots and 
yyy, and an assertion that the fact that one kind 
of perfection is not so perfect as another is quite 
different from the fact that a thing is not so perfect 
as its own nature entitles it to be. But the distinc: 
tion cannot be maintained. To say that one kind 
of perfection is not so perfect as another signifies 
not only the innocent positive difference of the one 
from the other, but a certain lack in one or the 
other, or perhaps in both, of perfection in the 
abstract. A standard is covertly introduced by 
which the perfections compared are differentiated 
not only in point of kind, but of measure of excellence. 
So to compare them is, as we have already shown, 
really to “subsume” them under the standard set 
by the most perfect perfection, as particulars under a 
universal. As the particular more or less embodies 
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its entelechy, so the more or less perfect kind of 
perfection exemplifies to greater or less degree the 
standard value. That value is one. Just because 
it is a standard, it exists only in the highest degree. 
It may indeed be diffused throughout a variegated 
experience, and appears in many forms, distinguish- 
able in every way save in the point of their per- 
fection. But any distinction of one from another 
in that point is no longer a distinction of one kind 
of perfection from another, but of the imperfect 
from the perfect. It is only an imperfect object 
that can be not so perfect as a perfect object. 

In short, to say that voits is perfect after its kind, 
but not so perfect as the One, differs in no wise in 
significance from saying that I am not so perfect as 
human perfection. I lack in regard to the standard 
set by my entelechy in precisely the same way and 
on precisely the same level of meaning as my 
entelechy lacks with respect to the standard entelechy. 
I am not so perfect as a man might be; human 
excellence is not so perfect as perfection might be. 
The principle of explanation will be the same in 
both cases. If we are to invoke Matter to account 
for my failure ‘to realize the proper measure of 
humanity, we should logically call it in to explain 
the failure of the excellence of vots or vy to realize 
the proper measure of perfection as such. 

Moreover, we might turn the great Plotinian 
metaphor against its author and its purpose. We 
are to regard the emanation of reality from the 
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One under the figure of the light streaming forth 
from the sun and fading degree by degree into 
darkness. The darkness is Matter, the light Being 
and perfection. But where in such an analogy does 
the first degree of darkness and diminution occur? 
Surely, we must answer, with the very first escape 
of light from the sun. By virtue of what is it that 
vots is not so perfect as the One, and that its light 
is diminished, if not by virtue of an admixture of 
darkness? Diminution of light is darkness. It is 
only by reason of its diminution that the light is 
distinguishable from its source, vots from the One, 
yoy from vots, the world from yvyj. Matter 
thus becomes the principle of individuation of the 
three principal hypostases. 

It follows that all that the category of Difference 
can account for is the variety of facts embodying 
any one degree of value; of Ideas, say, within vois, 
or of souls and seminal reasons within the World- 
Soul. But even this function is largely curtailed. 
As in the world we distinguish one thing as higher 
or lower than another, not only in relation to its 
particular type, but -by a comparison of its type 
with others, so there must be corresponding hierarchies 
of seminal reasons and Ideas. And for this graded 
structure within vots and yvy7j the steady diminution 
of light ever dying away into the darkness will be 
the cause. The minor as well as the major differences 
in value will have to be attributed to Matter. But 
what will be left in that case for the category of 
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Difference? Nothing but the individuation of 
particular objects within a given species exemplify- 
ing the same degree of value—the one function, 
that is, which when approached from the other 
side was left to Matter and denied of the category. 
But even this cannot be saved from the usurpation 
of the material principle. We find that as before 
no final line can be drawn between kinds of individua- 
tion. Such particulars as share in one and the 
same Idea and perfection are individual only in so 
far as they are different from that type and 
perfection, i.e. in so far as they are imperfect. 
And Matter if it be nothing else is this principle of 
imperfection. Just as before, then, the category 
of Difference was logically forced to take over the 
individuating functions of Matter, so now Matter 
absorbs every function of the category of Difference. 
Instead of naturalism we have out-and-out mysticism. 

So much for the internal inconsistencies of the 
Plotinian doctrine of Matter. There remains, how- 
ever, the general question of the relation of this 
doctrine to the rest of his system. As the case now 
stands, his teaching would seem to be dualistic. 
Matter is placed over against the “spiritual” worlds 
as darkness against light, Not-being against Being. 
So diametrically opposed are the two principles that 
no summum genus can be found which shall contain 
them both. We might then at this point reason- 
ably describe Plotinus as the greatest exponent 
of the Neo-Pythagorean Setrepos Adyos. But, as we 
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know, to do this would be to ignore both base and 
apex of his system. “According to their dvwrdzw 
Aéyos,” says Eudorus in a passage quoted by Simplicius 
of which we have already taken note, “we must say 
that the Pythagoreans hold the One to be the 
principle of all things; according to a det'repos Adyos 
that they hold that there are two principles of created 
things, the One and the nature opposed to it.”? 
Plotinus, for all his apparent adherence to the Sev‘repos, 
as it has been just set forth, must be reckoned among 
the followers of the dvwrdrw Adyos. Of this attempt 
at an ultimate monism in which his theodicy 
culminates, it will be the business of the following 
and last chapter of our essay to treat. 


1 Simplicius, Phys. 181. 10. Cf. Diogenes viii. 2+. 


CHAPTER V 
THE THEORY OF EMANATION 


To describe the Plotinian effort to relate matter to, 
and deduce it from, the One must necessarily be 
in part little more than a review of what has 
already been said. We are already familiar with 
the outlines of the theory of emanation, and with 
something of the details of its working in the 
generation of Mind ‘from the One, and of Soul from 
Mind. It remains for us to review them briefly, and 
then to pass on to an investigation of such last steps 
in the emanatory process as lie between Soul and 
Matter. The first part of our task, a review of 
what has already been considered, will perhaps be 
best accomplished by translating a portion of a short 
book in the fifth Ennead, entitled “ Concerning the 
Generation of those things which come after the 
First,”! in which the implications and the first 
stages of emanation are summarized. The book 
begins, we may remember, with the statement “that 
the One is all things, and yet is none of them. For 
the source of all is not all, but all things belong to it 
inasmuch as all flow back, as it were, to it. Or rather, 
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all things exist in it not as present, but as future. 
How then can they come forth from the One in its 
simplicity, since in the Same no variety makes its 
appearance, nor any duality of any kind? In this wise, 
I reply ./ Because nothing exists in the One, therefore 
all things proceed from it, and the One in order that 
they may exist, is itself not Being, but the generator 
of Being; and this generation of Being is the first 
creative act. For being perfect by virtue of seeking, 
having, and needing nothing, it overflows, as it were, 
and this overflow makes something other than it. And 
what has come into being turns back to the One and 
is filled by it, and looking towards it becomes Mind. 
And the steadfastness with which it stands turned 
towards the One produces Being, and its vision of the 
One produces Mind. Now since it stands turned to- 
ward the One in order that it may see, it becomes at 
once Mind and Being. So then, being like the One, 
it does as the One does, and pours forth its mighty 
power in its own form, just as what is prior to it 
poured its power forth. And this activity proceeding 
from essence is Soul, which comes into being without 
any change or movement in Mind, just as Mind 
came into being without any change or movement in 
the principle prior to it. But Soul does not remain 
at rest, but is herself in motion and generates an 
image of herself. By looking whence she was created, 
she is given completion, but by moving in a different 
and opposed direction she generates an image of 
herself, to wit, sense and vegetative nature. . . . 


. 
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“There is thena procession from thefirst to the last, 
in which each thing is always left in its proper place, 
but in which the created ranks lower than the creator. 
Still each thing is the same as that which it follows, so 
long as it makes it the object of its pursuit. . . .” ) 

So much for emanation in general, and the 
procession of Mind from the One, and of Soul from 
Mind. We have now to carry that procession beyond 
Soul and show how it implies Matter at the end. 

That the process of emanation should cease with 
the generation of Soul is as impossible in the 
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nature of things as that it should not take place at 
all. Just as the One must create, since creation is 
implied in its nature,) and as that creation once 
started could not stop at Mind (since then all possible 
kinds of being and grades of perfection would not 
have been exhausted which must exist if the higher 
grades exist),? so Soul must overflow into further 
forms of existence. She must display what she can 
produce, she must, like every other natural object, 
develop that of which she is capable, just as the seed 
unfolds its potentialities.$ 

Now “if there were no body, Soul could not 
go forth from herself, since there is no other 
place save body where it is natural for her to be. 
If then she is to go forth from herself, she will 
create for herself a place, and hence body. And 
though her immobility is made fast, as it were, by 
the category of Rest itself, she is like a great light 
which in shining forth finally becomes darkness at 
the outmost extremities to which its fires reach.” 4 

But this power of emanation and production “is 
not to be stopped and circumscribed by jealousy, 
but must ever proceed until the universe has come 


1 iv. 8, § 6 (474 a) [vol. ii. p. 149, 1. 32 e¢ seq. ]. 

¥ iv. 8, § 3 (472 a) [vol. ii. p. 147, 1. 2 et seq.]. 

3 iv. 8, § 6 (474 a—s) [vol. ii. p. 149, 1. 32 e¢ seg.]. 
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to the end of the possibilities of being. This is 
due to the inexhaustible power of the One, which 
gives of itself to all things and cannot suffer 
anything to be without a share of itself. For there 
is nothing to prevent anything from sharing in the 
nature of the Good, as far as it is able to comprehend 
it. Ifthen the nature of Matter has always existed, 
it is impossible that as something existent, it should 
not participate in that which gives of its largess of 
good to all things as far as each is able to receive 
it. But if the generation of Matter has followed 
by necessity from causes prior to it, not even thus 
can it be separated from the Good through any in- 
ability to come to it sooner on the part of that which 
has, after all, given it being out of mere generosity.” } 

Finally we may return to the passage where 
Plotinus discusses the meaning of Plato’s statement 
in the Theaetetus that evil is necessarily involved in 
good. “The necessity of Evil,” he says, “is to be 
understood thus. Since the Good is not alone, there 
must come through the procession from it, or, if one 
prefers, through the continual descent and departure 
from it, that which is last and after which it is not 
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possible that anything more should come into being. 
This is Evil. What comes after the first exists of 
necessity ; therefore the last also exists of necessity. 
This is Matter which has nothing more of the first 
in it. Such is the necessity of Evil.”? 

After Soul in the order of emanation comes the 
material universe. This, as we know, may be regarded 
as a perfect whole in which each part occupies its 
appropriate place. But at the same time these parts 
may be arranged in a hierarchy according as they are 
higher or lower, and possess a greater or less degree 
of being. Within the universe we may descend step 
by step from the highest and most highly complicated 
forms of organic, to the simplest and least specialized 
forms of inorganic existence. In the most amorphous 
forms of such existence we reach the least specific 
terms in which reason can define Being, the point 
where at length Being lapses into Not-being, and 
the last glimmer of light goes out in darkness. 

The mechanism of the emanation of the world 
from Soul may be briefly passed over. Since Soul 
is intermediate in the process of development, she 
must reproduce, as well as preserve, herself. She 

_must overflow, display her powers, realize her 
capacities. These capacities are not realized in 
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thought alone, for in that case she would be indistin- 
guishable from Mind. She has sensitive and vegeta- 
tive powers as well; witness the existence of sense, 
life, and inorganic Nature. It is these powers that 
actualize themselves in the phenomenal universe. 

We are now in a position to understand the 
character of Plotinus’s attempt at a monistic ex- 
planation of the material principle. It has, it 
seems, two fairly distinct aspects. In the first 
place there is an endeavour to show how any 
emanative process must, by the logical necessities of 
its own nature, involve “ material” features (I use 
the adjective in the Plotinian metaphysical sense). 
To emanate is to go forth, and going forth implies 

'a departure and separation from its source of what 
overflows. By virtue of this separation we are able 
to distinguish what is generated from its generator, 
and to predicate of it difference from its source. 
Otherwise the overflow would be indiscernible as 
such. The light, for example, which the sun gives 

‘out would be indistinguishable from the sun itself. 
In that case we could not properly speak of an 
overflow, or emanation, or radiation at all. Being 
would not stream from a source, but would be like 
a lake without tributary or outlet, and ever at the 
same level. In other words, all individuation would 
take place within the One and nothing could be 
distinguished from it, just as in Spinoza’s system 
everything is a mode of the one divine substance, 


and outside God nothing can exist or be conceived. 
x 
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Emanation then involves a departure and an 
extrinsic differentiation of what is generated from its 
generator. But to depart from the absolute Good, 
the standard of perfection and fulness of reality, is 
not only to become a different kind, but a lesser 
degree of perfection. What proceeds is by reason 
of its procession different in being from the fulness 
of Being, and in good from the highest Good. To 
exemplify his point Plotinus had but to appeal to 
concrete facts. The perfume is fainter the farther 
it gets from the sweet-smelling object, the light 
fades in proportion as it proceeds farther from its 
source. In fine, departure from an absolute standard 
means diminution with respect to that standard. 

Thus it seemed to Plotinus that he had shown 
that a “material” principle is implied in the very 
nature of the emanative process gua emanative, and 
that procession or creation of a logical necessity 
involves imperfection. At the same time the 
passages we have been considering appear to teach 
a substantial derivation of Matter from the One. 
Matter is 73 évxarov in a chain of which the One is 
7d mpOrov, and in which each link is derived from 
and dependent upon its antecedent. Just as the One 
overflows into Mind and Mind into Soul and Soul 
into the world, so the lowest powers of Soul in their 
final exhaustion pass over into blank nothingness, 
or, in other words, beget or produce it. The last 
glimmer of light, we might say, by its extinction 
gives rise to darkness. 


* 
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Indeed, in one way the production of Matter, or 
what is to all intents and purposes Matter, may be 
said to begin with the emanation of Mind from the 
One. Mind by its separation and individuation from 
the One is thereby diminished in perfection as com- 
pared with the One. The One as the source of Mind 
qua Mind is the reason for Mind’s difference from it, 
and diminution with respect to it. Mind then and 
the material principle issue twin-like from the One. 
If it be objected that the diminution of Mind is due 
to Matter and the fading of the light to darkness, 
the reply is ready that it is equally correct to say 
that Matter is due to the diminution of Mind, dark- 
ness to the fading of the light. The truth is, we 
might add, that neither can be described as due to, 
or caused by, the other. They are merely different 
definitions of one and the same fact. 

Matter then, though a co-eternal principle with 
the One (since the procession of the world is from 
eternity), is not co-absolute. The One might exist 
without Matter, but Matter could not exist apart 
from the One. It is involved in and dependent upon 
that process of emanation of which the One is the 
source. It owes its being to the One. Were there 
no light there could be no darkness, were there no 
Being there could be no Not-being. For darkness has 
no meaning or no existence in fact, save in relation to 
the light an absence of which it signifies. And Not- 
being is meaningless apart from the Being of which it 
is the extinction. Itisa relative, not an absolute term. 
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The question of the success of this attempt at 
a monistic deduction of the imperfect from the 
perfect may be postponed for the present. But 
whatever we may think of its intrinsic self-consistency, 
it could not but raise again many problems of vital 
bearing upon the interests of a theodicy. It must, 
for example, bring up the whole point at issue with 
the Gnostics. Must not such a process as we have 
described be regarded as a process of degeneration ? 
Does not the emanation of Soul from Mind and of 
the world from Soul necessarily imply a fall on the 
part of the hypostasis in question? What is Soul. 
in a word, but a rather more quietly dressed, yet 
none the less fallen sister of Sophia Achamoth ? 

These difficulties which we noted in treating of 
Plotinus’s attack upon the Gnostics, and promised 
later to take under consideration, we may regard as 
more or less answered in the course of the interven- 
ing discussion. We know by what means, and at 
what expense of logic, Plotinus avoided the main issue. 
He shifted his weight, if one may use the expression, 
from the mystic to the naturalistic foot. Mind, Soul, 
universe—each had its proper perfection to which it 
perfectly attained, and was not to be blamed or 
regarded as degenerate because its particular perfec- 
tion was less perfect than that of its predecessors. 
Together with this insistence upon different kinds of 
perfection, was a conception of the Good as active 
and expansive in its nature, overflowing from its 
superabundance, and filling all possibilities of being. 
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Such an emanation involved neither diminution 
nor degeneration. The sun is not spent in send- 
ing forth its light and heat, nor is the rose less 
sweet for the perfume it spreads about it. More- 
over, no one degree of heat or light or sweetness 
is diminished, or deteriorated, or changed in its 
particular measure by reason of the next lower 
degree immediately following it. Since each step, 
then, in the process gives rise to the next without in 
any way detracting from the proper fulness of its 
being, the process involves no intrinsic deterioration. 
No essence is corrupted, no degree of perfection as 
such is degraded into a lower. From this point of 
view, however difficult it may be to reconcile it 
with the other, emanation is not a fall. 

In the same way since the operation involved no 
change or decrease in the creator, the act of creation 
could be regarded as essential, not accidental. It is 
the nature of the One to overflow into Mind, of 
Mind to overflow into Soul. And it is likewise 
essential to Soul to create the world, not accidental, 
as in the case of Sophia Achamoth. She would 
not be so good as she is, would not occupy the 
place she does, would not be herself, were there not 
possibilities of perfection beyond her to be realized. 
With her as with the One, creation is a sign of 
superabundance of perfection, not a desertion of her 
proper function and a symptom of disease. 

Still there were difficulties yet to be faced. 
Moral evil remained inexplicable. For its occur- 
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rence there was no precedent, for its explanation 
no solution in the nature of the emanative process. 
There was no “ fall” involved in the procession of 
Mind from the One, of Soul from Mind, or yet of 
the universe from Soul. The World-Soul gave forth 
the physical world with the same ease with which 
Mind produced the World-Soul. Nor was there any- 
thing in the universe thus given forth that could 
bring shame upon her or contaminate her with its 
contact and dependence. The world as we have 
already seen is a perfect world. There is not a shade 
of the fading light which gives existence to its mani- 
fold being that is not so bright as in the nature 
of things it can be. It causes the World-Soul no 
difficulty ; it in no way interferes with and hinders 
her in the exercise of her proper functions. While 
pouring it forth from the superfluity of her own per- 
fection she maintains that perfection at its due level, 
and remains steadfastly turned towards Mind for her 
interest and inspiration. We might indeed liken her 
creative act to the performance of a master-pianist 
who, with never a glance at the keys and with eyes fixed 
upon his notes, plays a world-symphony with fault- 
less technique.! In short, her generation of the world 
is an act of the same class as her generation by Mind. 

But the relation of the individual soul to the 
particular body is different. She is, to carry on 

1 Cf. the simile of Numenius of the pilot who keeps his eyes 


fixed upon the stars. Eusebius, Praep. Lv. xi. ch. 18, quoted 
by Vacherot, op. cit. i. p. 323. 
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our figure, a bungling performer. The keys worry 
and obstruct her fingers, distract her attention, 
involve her in blunders in reading and interpretation. 
Instead of governing the body from above, as it were, 
making it the instrument of her will and the vehicle 
of her perfection and powers, she is governed by it, 
dragged down and subjected to it, and its passions. 
She errs and she sins. 

But how are we to find any place for this 
phenomenon of sin in the emanative process? Why 
should the particular soul be corrupted by her 
descent into a particular body, any more than the 
World-Soul by her descent into the body of the 
universe? Or better still, since Plotinus insists that 
the body is rather in the soul than the soul in the 
body, and the World-Soul is said to govern the world 
from above, why should the particular soul’s genera- 
tion. of a particular body involve her in relations with 
it which may be described as a descent into it? Why, 
in short, in the case of the particular soul is creation 
a fall? Is this fall a necessary incident in the process 
of emanation? If so, what becomes of moral responsi- 
bility? If not, what becomes of the law and order of 
the world? The antithesis of freedom and determin- 
ism with all its difficulties, again confronts Plotinus. 

His answer is confused and contradictory. It is 
hard to give even a coherent account of it. But 
we may make an attempt as follows :— 

The relation of the World-Soul to the physical 
world in no wise detracts from the former’s perfection. 
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We may therefore conclude that mere possession of a 
body does not contaminate any soul. Contamination 
enters through some further relation or attitude of 
the soul towards the body. Indeed the mere posses- 
sion of a body is a part and a display of the perfec- 
tion of the soul. “Although the soul is divine 
in essence, and is from above, she enters the body, 
and although a lesser divinity she comes hither by a 
voluntary inclination and by reason of her power, 
and for the purpose of adorning what is lower than 
she. If she flies quickly back, she incurs no blame 
in getting knowledge of evil and knowing the 
nature of vice, in displaying her powers, and show- 
ing forth her works and deeds, which, had they 
remained in the incorporeal world, would have been 
without fruit and never have attained actuality, 
and the soul would have been ignorant of her posses- 
sions, had they not been displayed and had they not 
gone forth from her—assuming, that is, that in all 
cases activity is an index of power—and would be 
entirely hidden and, as it were, unseen and without 
being, at any rate without real being. . . .”1 
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Plotinus will not deny that her connection 
with the body may be an advantage, even though it 
involve her in evil, provided only she reform. Like 
the Platonic judge she should know evil without 
experiencing it, and yet “the knowledge of the good 
is the clearer for experience of evil in the case of 
those whose power is too weak to understand evil 
without previously making trial of it.” 

What, now, is the nature of that particular con- 
nection of the body which involves the soul in evil ? 
“There are two reasons why the connection of the 
soul with the body is blamed: first, because it 
impedes thought; second, because it fills her with 
pleasures and desires and pains.”? But under what 
circumstances and in what kind of relation to the 
body are obscuration of thought and susceptibility 
to the passions present ? 

So far the line of argument which we have been 
pursuing belongs to what we have called the 
naturalistic tendency in Plotinus’s thought. Bodily 
life seems to be regarded as not involving a priori a 
fall of the soul, but rather as an exhibition of her possi- 
bilities. In his answer, however, to the above question 
there appears to be a volte-face to mysticism. At any 
rate Plotinus’s explanation of the nature of the fall is 
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apparently not an explanation of how the soul enters 
into wrong relations with the body, but of how she 
enters into the body at all. He may be speaking in 
part metaphorically, it is true. Still the general 
sense of his answer is that incarnation is the result of 
a fault, not of a perfection on the part of the soul.* 
“What is it that has made souls forget God their 
father, from whom they derive their being, and to 
whom they wholly belong, so that they know neither 
themselves nor him? For them I answer, the origin 
of evil lay in audacity, and generation, and primal 
difference from him, and the desire to belong to 
themselves. Since they openly delighted in their free 
will and began to exercise their own manifold self- 
originated activities, so having run a course opposed 
to the divine will and strayed very far from God they 
forgot that they came from him; just as children 
early removed from their father and brought up in 
a distant land for many years, forget who they 
themselves and their fathers are. Thus, having no 
vision, either of God or of their own selves, the 
souls had no reverence for themselves—for they knew 
not their lineage—and honoured other things, 
marvelling at everything rather than at themselves ; 
and being struck by the outer world and holding 
it in high esteem, they became dependent upon it. 
Thus they severed themselves as far as they might 
from the divine from which they had turned in 
scorn. Esteem, then, of earthly things, and scorn 


1 iv. 8, § 5 (473 c) [vol. ii. p. 149, 1. 7]. 
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of their true selves, is the cause of their complete 
ignorance of God.” } 

Plotinus’s meaning is clearly set forth in another 
passage as follows :—“ Particular souls who exercise 
their natural inclination towards the intelligible and 
turn back to their source and at the same time 
govern what is lower than they, are like the light 
which, depending from the sun above, still does not 
grudge to spend itself upon the earth which lies be- 
neath. Such souls must be unharmed by earth and 
remain with the World-Soul in the intelligible world, 
and united to her in heaven and sharing her rule. 
Even so kings rule conjointly with the King of all 
without descending from their royal thrones, and are 
of the same rank with him. But when souls pass from 
a universal to a particular and independent existence, 
and weary, as it were, of being conjoined with others, 
each reverts to her own individual life. So, when 
a soul has led her own life for some time and for- 
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saken the universal mode of existence, and distin- 
guished and separated herself from the World-Soul, 
having no longer the vision of the intelligible, 
she becomes herself a part, and is alone and weak, 
and busy with many things, and looks to the part 
rather than to the whole; and by her separation from 

“the whole she falls into some one individual and 
forsakes all else but him, and goes and turns to him, 
who is but a part at the mercy of all things and 
everything. Thus she separates herself from the 
whole and is burdened with the governance of an 
individual part, and attaches herself to it, and cares 
for external things, being not only present but deep 
sunk in them. Thus we can properly say that she has 
lost her wings and is imprisoned in the body, since 
she has erred from her blameless existence—a life 
of governing the higher world in common with the 
World-Soul. And indeed it were altogether better 
she should return to her former state. But as it is, 
the soul is captive and fallen and fettered, and works 
through the senses because of this initial obstacle to 
the use of the intellect. In this plight she is said 
to be buried, to be in a cave. But by turning 
towards thought she is said to be loosed from her 
bonds, and to rise, when she begins by virtue of her 
recollection to gaze upon real existences. For in 
spite of her fall, she preserves ever something of 
the higher world within her.”! 
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We may, however, pass over the seeming inconsist- 
ency of this passage with those which regard the 
soul’s descent into the body as a natural display of her 
perfections and powers. The contradiction is, after 
all, but another instance of the fundamental 
inconsistency of the Plotinian system. Moreover, it 
seems to be metaphorically as well as literally meant ; 
and it answers our question as to the nature of the 
soul’s fall. Whether her union with a particular 
body be in itself a sign of decadence or of super- 
abundant good, whether the fall occurs before 
or after her entrance into corporeal life, we are now 
in a position to say in what that fall consists. It 
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consists in an attitude of the soul towards bodily 
life. It consists in forsaking the intellectual vision 
of the whole which she shares with the World-Soul, 
as a part thereof, and in allowing her particular 
part of the whole to engage her attention and 
interest. By virtue of her union with the body 
one might say she is endowed with two eyes, not 
one: the eye of reason, a heritage from Mind, and the 
eye of sense; the bird’s-eye that sees the universe 
spread beneath it in its totality, sub specie aeternitatis, 
and the eye that looks away on a level before it, 
passing discursively from one part to another, and 
never grasping all the parts synoptically. So long 
as she keeps the second eye shut, or at any rate so 
long as she subordinates and subsumes what she sees 
with it beneath the intellectual vision of the other, 
all is well with her. But if she allow its sights to 
interest and attract her, to draw her from the rational 
point of view and to blur it, she becomes immersed 
in sense, subject to the solicitations of the passions, 
sees things only in part and temporal sequence, and 
loses the intellectual vision of the whole. To revert 
to our figure of the musician, the particular soul looks 
to her fingers instead of her notes. While she looks 
steadfastly at the notes, she plays perfectly. Her 
fingers will take care of themselves if only she will 
let them. But if she looks to them, she loses her 
place, becomes confused, bungles her piece. Her 
fall, then, consists in attending to the keys instead 
of to the score, to the part instead of the whole. 
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But this does not answer the crucial question. 
The important point is whether the diversion of her 
attention from whole to part is implicated in the 
process of emanation, or is an act of free will. 

Plotinus denies the dilemma. He will solve the 
difficulty by choosing both alternatives. They do 
not exclude one another, but are compatible. The 
fall of the soul is both free and determined. The 
particular soul must indeed send forth from herself a 
particular body by virtue of that same necessity which 
causes the emanation of the physical world from 
the World-Soul. It is an eternal law of nature that 
she should descend into the body. At the same time 
she is determined to this descent by nothing save 
her own nature. She does not indeed choose whether 
or no she will descend. She finds descent the proper 
expression of her nature, and thus her voluntary and 
free act. She descends, says Plotinus, “as by a natural 
impulse, like that which moves one towards marriage 
or noble deeds, and not moved by logical reflection.” ? 

Indeed, we have here an instance of that complete 
accord between freedom and necessity in which all 
practical distinction between the terms vanishes. 
The soul’s creation of, or descent into, the body is 
like the act of the spirit in Paradise. If you say 
to her, “ You cannot act otherwise,” she will reply, 

1 iv, 8, § 5 (473 B) [vol. ii, p. 149, 1]. 1 e¢ seg. ]. 
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“T do not will otherwise.” Her act, as Plotinus him- 
self remarks, may also be said to be neither free nor 
determined.! 

In this coincidence of freedom and necessity 
Plotinus apparently believes that he has found a 
clue to the solution of the difficulty. In a similar 
manner that diversion of the attention from the 
whole to the part, in which the soul’s descent into 
the body and her sin consist, might be regarded as 
both necessitated by the nature of the emanative 
process, and at the same time a free act for which 
the soul is responsible. In this way moral evil could 
be fitted into and inter-connected with the world- 
process, and yet not attributed to it. 

“There is,” Plotinus argues, “no inconsistency 
in speaking as Plato does both of a ‘sowing’ into 
the process of generation ? and of a descent for the 
purpose of perfecting the all,? and of just punish- 
ment* and the cave,> and both of freedom 
and of necessity ® (since necessity in truth includes 
freedom), and of the soul being in evil while in 
the body.” Nor is there any contradiction . . . in 
the doctrine of Empedocles of a flight from God and 
a wandering, or of sin upon which punishment comes, 
nor in the teaching of Heracleitus of a rest in flight, 
nor generally in the idea that the descent is both 

1 iv. 3, § 13 (382 £) [vol. ii. p. 26, 1. 13 et seq.]. 
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voluntary and involuntary. For everything that 
degenerates does so involuntarily. Yet since it 
degenerates of its own proper motion, the inferiority 
which results is said to be punishment for the act.” + 

The fallacy in the argument must be obvious, 
also the confusion of the naturalistic and the 
mystic points of view upon which it rests. Granted, 
as we may be quite willing to do, that the procession 
of the body from the soul, or, if one prefer, the descent 
of the soul into the body, may be described without 
contradiction as both free and determined, or as 
neither, such an admission is only possible on the 
assumption that the procession or descent involves 
no fall into sin or imperfection, unless in truth the 
whole purpose of our theodicy is to be stultified. 
The soul, in obedience to the law of emanation, must 
send forth a physical body from herself; at the same 
time, freely, (that is, under no outer compulsion) but 
as the expression of her proper nature and purpose 
she wills to send it forth. But if that emanation be 
a fall, then either she must fall, or she falls of her 
own free will. If she must fall there is no moral 
responsibility. Not she, but the emanative process, 
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and ultimately either God or Matter, is to blame. 
On the other hand, if she fall of her own free 
will, all the old difficulties recur. Freedom is self- 
determination. But the soul can only determine 
herself to the good. Because of her proper per- 
fection she of herself cannot attend to, or interest 
herself in, anything but the universal and the in- 
telligible. Neither the necessity, then, that governs 
the process of emanation, i.e. the necessity that 
perfection shall overflow, nor the freedom of self- 


_ legislation, can explain a descent into the body 


which is a fall and a fault. We are in a cul-de-sac. 
But Plotinus, it seems, looked at the matter with 
both the naturalistic and the mystic eye wide open. 
The act whereby the soul created or descended into 
the body could be described as both necessary and 
free. The naturalistic eye told him that this descent 
need of itself involve no fall or sin, but only the 
display of a new kind or degree of perfection. The 
mystic eye on the other hand assured him that it did 
involve a fall and a deterioration. With one eye he 
saw a descent of the soul for the purpose of perfect- 
ing the whole, sent by God to enlighten and give 
being to what was beneath her, maintaining in her 
downward flight the Heracleitean dvdravka; with 
the other, the soul descending to expiate her fault 
of separation, fleeing and wandering far from God, 
plunged in evil while in the body. And since the 
descent might be regarded as both determined and 
free, Plotinus could invoke its necessity ad majorem 
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Dei gloriam, to show that the One, though there be 
many stages between, is still the cause of the soul’s 
descent, so far as it is necessitated by, and displays 
the superabundance of, the soul’s perfection ; its 
freedom also ad majorem Dei gloriam, to show how 
the One is not responsible for her descent so far as 
it implies fault and fall. Some such confusion of 
the meaning and application of terms is probably 


“responsible for the contradiction. 


Plotinus then is satisfied with his attempt to 
derive the existence of Matter from the One without 
making the One responsible for its value. He 
believes, in a word, that he has achieved an ethical 
monism. What are we to say to his claim ? 

We must deny it, I think, and hold that he has 
not made good his point. Apart from his particular 
failure to explain how the descent of the soul into 
the body can be regarded as both innocent and 
guilty, determined and free, and how the fact of 
sin can be viewed as part and product of a world- 
order, which is still neither responsible for nor 
contaminated by its value, his whole method of 
deducing the imperfect from the perfect is open to 
suspicion. We cannot but doubt the success both 
of his endeavour to involve Evil as a matter of logical 
necessity in the process of emanation, and of his 
attempt ultimately to derive its substance from the 
substance of the One. His failure would seem to 
lie in an imperfect understanding of the implications 
of the analogy, upon which he relies. As the odour 
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goes forth from the scented substance, as heat is 
spread abroad from the fire, as light shines out from 
the sun, even so the universe emanates from God. 
And as the odour by reason of its very exhalation 
and of its own nature, as it were, weakens and dies 
into scentless air, as the heat and the light seem, 
incidentally to the conditions of an existence separate 
from their source and of their own selves, to dissi- 
pate, and grow cool, and fade, degree by degree and 
shade by shade, till at length they reach utter cold 
and darkness ;—so, Plotinus thinks, the outpoured 
world, just because of its emanation, must gradually 
dwindle in its measure of Being until it has shrunk 
to nothingness. 

But now, as a matter of fact, neither odour nor 
heat nor light fades by any inner necessity of 
its nature, but each is dissipated by the agency 
of principles other than itself. The perfume 
loses its strength as it proceeds from its source, 
because the molecules that compose its exhalation 
are separated by the air. Heat cools, and light 
darkens because they are diffused throughout space. 
The explanation of their diminution is to be found 
neither in their own natures as such, nor yet in the 
nature of the centre from which they proceed, but 
must be referred to another factor. Given but a 
single force overflowing from its source with nothing 
to oppose or dissipate it, and that force would 
forever express the full strength of its origin without 
any diminution. Given, we might say to Plotinus, 
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your One, and nothing but the One in the beginning, 
with no opposing principle of dissipation, the world 
poured out from it would in every part and at all 
distances express the full measure of its excellence, 
just as were light and heat not of necessity dissi- 
pated by space, the outermost ramparts of the world 
would flame with the same intensity as the core 
of the central sun. 

In the attempt to derive Matter substantially from 
the One, the same failure occurs. Matter is called 
7d éxxarov, the last, the limit, beyond which emana- 
tion cannot proceed. But darkness is not a minimum, 
but an absence of light. Pure Matter is not a mini- 
mum, but an absence of Being. Matter exists only 
where and in what degree Being has ceased to be. 
When Being has altogether disappeared we have pure 
Matter. But the last degree of Being does not 
radiate Not-being from itself in the same way that it 
was radiated from the degree above. It does not 
produce Not-being by its death ; just as light does not 
produce darkness by going out. The diminution 
of light and the production of darkness have a 
common cause. But that cause lies not in the 
nature of light. In the same way the negation of 
Being and the increase of Not-being have a common 
principle. But that principle does not lie in Being, 
but in something that hinders and thwarts its 
realization of its proper nature. 

The analogy, then, will not hold. There is nothing 
in the nature of light or in the emanation of light 
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which of itself necessitates or gives rise to darkness. 
Darkness requires a separate and opposed principle 
of its own. Plotinus is involved in dualism by the 
implications of his own figure. Monistic analogies, 
indeed, were not lacking to him. He might have 
thought of the emanation of the world as a stream 
flowing in an impervious and frictionless channel, 
undiminished by evaporation, falling, if you like, 
from level to level. But such an analogy would 
give no support to the contention that there is a 
diminution in degree as well as a change in kind of 
perfection. For at every point the stream would be 
found to have all the volume and velocity of its 
source. It would flow down its channel even as 
we might fancy the whole sun projecting itself down 
a column of ether of its own diameter laid out 
through the absolute void, undiminished in tempera- 
ture and brilliance to the end. 

We have played long enough with analogies. 
Still, our indulgence in them may have served to 
awaken one significant suspicion in our minds. We 
may well wonder whether any that Plotinus might 
have chosen to illustrate his monism would not, 
upon analysis, have been found altogether to pre- 
clude his doctrine of degrees either of perfection 
or imperfection, and the possibility of Evil; and 
whether any which had sought to figure a derivation 
of Evil from the Good, of imperfection from the 
perfect, would not, in spite of monistic appearances, 
have involved an inevitable dualism. 


nt 
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With the collapse of the great Plotinian analogy, 
all the effort to deduce the imperfect from the perfect 
which it seemed to encourage and validate comes 
equally to naught. For, whatever we may think of 
the possibility of such a deduction in general (and 
my own scepticism with respect to it I have already 
abundantly expressed), Plotinus’s theory of emanation 
fails to accomplish it. It is no more in the nature 
of Being to dwindle unaided into Not-being than it 
is in the nature of heat to become cold. Perfection 
can no more account for its own diminution, than 
light can contain within itself the reason why it fades. 
Anemanation from the perfect would, if unimpeded, 
preserve all the excellence of its origin. Any world 
it might create would, it is true, be indistinguishable 
from God in value, but at the same time an appeal 
to the principle of the identity of indiscernibles 
would be beside the point. It might still be a 
different fact from God. Or rather it and God 
would have become parts of an infinitely rich and 
varied world between whose different elements no 
comparisons of better or worse could be made,—of 
a divine world in other words, in which there was 


‘nothing that was not godlike, and all things were 


gods, and God was all in all. 

But the original perfection of such an experience 
could not account for its vitiation by differences 
of values between its parts. Nor could we find 
any reason for any diminution in the excellence of 
the world by calling it an overflow from the perfect, 
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and therefore of less content than its source. There 
would, perhaps, be less of it, but what there was 
would be no less good. It might not contain as 
many kinds of perfection, but each kind would be 
absolutely perfect and self-sufficient. The water 
which runs over from the fountain is no less clear 
and pure and good to drink than that which stirs in 
its depths. So far, then, as Plotinus has in mind 
such an argument, he is confusing quantitative with 
qualitative measure. There is no necessary connection 
between the mere size of a world and its goodness. 

We conclude that the perfect cannot ‘be conceived 
as producing what is less perfect qua less perfect. 
In it no ratson d’étre can be found for anything other 
than itself. If there be a diminution of the Good 
such as Plotinus imagines, the fact that as the Good 
goes forth it grows less good, can be explained only 
by the friction of another principle for the existence 
of which the Good cannot account. In fine, Plotinus 
does not achieve his purpose. The Sev’repos Adyos 
of the Neo-Pythagoreans is not harmonized with 
and reduced to their dvwrdtw Adyos. Plotinus is 
a dualist in spite of himself. 


Our study of the Plotinian theodicy is now 
complete. We have only, in bringing the discussion 
to an end, to cast a last rapid glance back over the 
ground we have traversed, and to try to see as 
a whole the nature and significance of our subject. 
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Plotinus succeeds to two traditions or points of 
view (the naturalistic and mystic), which were left 
him, with years of accumulation and development 
between, by Plato. This is the key to a proper 
understanding of his treatment of his problem. 
On the one hand he inherits the Hellenic belief 
and joy in natural goods, a belief ever found in 
practice if not in theory, partially expressed in the 
ethics of Plato and Aristotle, and over-reaching itself 
and complicated with an ascetic morality in the 
metaphysical system of the Stoics. On the other 
hand, all the fruits of a mysticism and dualism 


‘latent in Plato and Aristotle, strong in certain 


cults of the popular religion, and ripened in 
the later Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic move- 
ment—the hatred of matter, the scorn of the world, 
the contempt of the body, the despair of reason, the 
yearning after the infinite and ineffable where alone 
the soul can find peace and its true beloved—these 
were all his. 

Thus we find him on the one hand combating 
the Epicurean mechanicalism and the Gnostic pessi- 
mism with a doctrine of the essential goodness of 
the world. To defend and prove his point he 
brings the whole Stoic panoply into play. The 
world is a perfect whole. To its perfection all 
things contribute after their kinds. Taken separately 
its parts may seem imperfect, but seen in relation to 
the totality of the system in which they are factors 
they are seen to have their place and justification. 
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What we call Evil is like the shadow in the picture, 
the villain in the play. Its presence enhances the 
perfection of the whole, acting as a foil and stimulus 
and occasion for the display of virtue, and as a 
contrast to the Good. And along with this utilization 
of the Stoic argument goes the almost Pyrrhonic 
contention that distinctions of better and worse are 
but superficial and relative, and that one thing has 
as much right to exist as another. 

At the same time we find Plotinus referring Evil 
to Matter, which, described in terms of Plato and 
Aristotle, as “not-being,” “ the other,” “potentiality,” 
etc., he sets in dualistic fashion over against the 
Good. Between these opposites he interpolates, as 
do Philo and Numenius, a hierarchy of stages—Mind 
and Soul and the Universe. God he conceives 
mystically as beyond all possible definitions and 
determinations, super - essential, super-existential, 
super-rational, super-everything. And the sovereign 
good of moral action he finds to consist in an ecstatic 
union of the soul with the godhead, to be attained 
only by a renunciation of the body and the world, 
and a meditative concentration of the soul within 
herself. 

An attempt to reconcile these two tendencies is 
made in the metaphysical theory of emanation. 
The universe overflows from the godhead as light 
shines forth from the sun, and lapses from one 
degree of fulness of being to another till it is spent 
in nothingness. In the light of such a theory of 
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creation, Plotinus thinks that we may be both 
naturalistic and mystic, monist and dualist, at the 
same time. We may hold that everything in the 
universe is perfect after its kind, and yet that one 
kind is not so perfect as another. Similarly while 
we grant its due measure of excellence to the uni- 
verse, and are to rejoice in its beauty and perfection, 
there are glories far brighter and forms of experience 
far more perfect than the glory and experience 
of this world. To them we should seek to rise, 
finding in natural goods and beauties, in true 
Platonic fashion, merely the adumbrations of a 
transcendent perfection. Finally, as we have so 
lately seen that it needs no review, Plotinus finds in 
his theory of emanation a device for bringing his 
opposite principles together and for overcoming the 
dualism of Spirit and Matter. He shows how Matter 
may be involved in and created by the procession of 
Spirit from its source, and so ultimately related to 
the One without thereby involving the process in 
imperfection or making God the cause of Evil. 

The achievement of either of these ends we were 
forced to deny. By no device can the distinction 
between kinds of perfection be made interchangeable 
with degrees thereof; nor can any process of 
emanation by any logical necessity be made to 
involve a progressive diminution of its own content 
or to imply a final cessation of itself in not-being. 
The result is that everywhere throughout the 
Plotinian system the unhealed breach between the 
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two tendencies of thought confronts us. One seems 
always to be dealing, not with a single, but with 
two separate philosophies, between which Plotinus 
is continually vacillating with baffling and tireless 
celerity. Or, to change the figure, Plotinus’s philo- 
sophy is like a flask of oil and water in which 
the two liquids, though they cannot by nature mix, 
have been shaken into complete inter-penetration. 
His method consists in merely continuing to shake 
them in such wise that there is never a drop of oil 
without a corresponding drop of water to wash it 
off, or a drop of water without a drop of oil to keep 
one dry from it. 

Two fundamental fallacies arise from this double 
point of view. First, there is the confusion of 
degrees of imperfection with kinds of perfection ; 
the contention, that is, that perfection can be 
intrinsically more or less perfect. The conse- 
quences of this fallacy we have had occasion to 
note again and again. There is scarcely a self- 
contradiction in the theodicy which is not referable 
to it. Secondly, there is the fatal analogy of the 
substance and its perfume, the fire and its heat, the 
sun and its light, upon which Plotinus relies to 
illustrate the relation of God to the world. As we 
have seen, it will not hold. To appeal to any of 
these similes in order to explain how the world 
proceeds from God, is to imply precisely that which 
they were designed to overcome, namely, a thoroughly 
dualistic theory of creation. 
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Our final judgment, then, upon the Plotinian 
theodicy must be that, ingenious and profound as 
is its argument, and eloquent and splendid as is its 
pleading, it has failed to establish its case. It 
has neither removed the “ doubts concerning universal 
providence” of the opening lines of the first chapter, 
nor refuted the theory of an evil Creator. It has 
shown rather that if Providence be regarded as 
universal, the Creator must of logical necessity be 
conceived as evil. For, once more, the divine will,- 
if unopposed, and the divine power, if unlimited, are 
alone responsible for the evil in the world. If things 
have but a single source, in that source, and nowhere 
else, lies the explanation of their imperfection. By 
rejecting dualism and seeking to derive Matter from 
the One, Plotinus defeats his own purpose, and refers 
Evil to the One as its ground and cause. Like so 
many saints and sages who have dealt with our 
problem, he comes out by the same door wherein he 
went. His theodicy ends in the dilemma from which 
it started. Either God is not justified or Evil is not 
explained. 
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